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INTRODUCTION 

TO     THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


Since  the  inception  over  a  decade  ago  of  the  active  campaign 
of  the  Gaelic  League  the  need  for  a  collection  of  popular  pieces 
suitable  for  recitation  before  Irish  audiences  has  week  by  week 
been  making  itself  more  seriously  felt  not  only  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  Ireland  but  also  in  its  class-rooms,  concert  halls, 
libraries,  and  elsewhere.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  the 
gems  of  Ireland's  modern  literature  we  have  had  in  compara- 
ti/e  abundance,  with  the  happy  result  that,  at  present,  the 
difficulty  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  "  Reciter  "  is  less  in 
collecting  ample  matter  tor  a  comprehensive  volume  than 
in  selecting  from  an  almost  inexhaustible  mass  a  limited 
number   of   the  more   dramatic   and   acceptable   pieces. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  singularly  prolific  in  Anglo- 
Irish  poetry  of  an  intensely  national  character.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  have  left  us  in  our  native 
tongue  volumes  of  prose  and  verse  which  for  patriotic  and 
religious  fervour  are  likely  to  remain  unsurpassed  in  the 
literature  of  our  land.  One  of  the  aims  in  this  work  is  to 
present  a  fairly  consecutive  summary  of  the  events  that  have 
illumined  our  chequered  story.  With  such  persistency 
and  fidelity  have  these  events  been  chosen  as  the  subject 
matter  of  stirring  ballads  by  those  of  our  race  who  wrote 
in  an  alien  tongue  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  £asy  now 
to  produce  from  their  work  a  metrical  history  of  Ireland 
as  it  was  for  Keating  in  his  day  to  verify  and  embellish  his 
Irish  history  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  poetry  of  the  bards 
who  preceded  him.      Nor  has  there  been  any  lack,  on  the 
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contrary,  there  has  boon  a  very  profusion  of  contemporary 
Irish  poetry  from  Koating's  time  until  our  own.  Thus, 
despite  penal  laws,  bitter  persecution,  enforced  illiteracy, 
incessant  emigration,  outlawry,  exile,  and  all,  we  are  to-day 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  possessing  the  materials  from  which 
to  compile  complete  and  reliable  metrical  histories  of  our 
country  in  either  of  two  languages. 

u  Our  modern  minstrelsy  loses  much  by  its  recent  origin," 
wrote  Edward  Hayes  exactly  half-a-century  ago  in  a  scholarly 
preface  to  his  'Ballads  of  Ireland/  .  .  .  "The  sonorous 
melody  of  the  Celtic  tongue  would  be  preferable/'  he  went 
on,  "  though  the  wish  to  return  to  it  now  might  be  considered 
impracticable.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  can  be 
thoroughly  Irish  in  thought  and  feeling  although  we  are 
English  in  expression/'  The  future  of  our  national  speech 
must  then  have  seemed  very  unenviable,  and  the  general 
national  outlook  all  but  hopeless  indeed.  But  half-a-century 
brings  many  a  change  ;  and  though  prominent  writers  of 
to-day  are  wont  to  refer  to  Moore  as  "  our  National  poet/' 
there  are  growing  hosts  who  rightly  prefer  to  associate  the 
distinction  with  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  native  singers 
who  contributed  to  our  literature  the  deathless  vernacular 
poetry  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

This  poetry  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Keating, 
.he  father,  by  universal  consent,  of  modern  Irish.  So,  too, 
the  Irish  selections  presented  in  this  volume  practically 
commence  with  Keating.  Only  one  poem*  written  anterior 
to  his  period  is  included.  This  is  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  historic  O'Byrne  country  to  unite  in  face  of 
English  enemy.  It  was  written  in  1580  by  /donguf 
IHac    T)oi$jte    tlí   tmum^.      A   very  fine  translation  of  the 

*  Some  Ossianic  pieces  have  been  added  since. 
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piece  will  be  found  in  Ferguson's  "  Lays  of  the  Western 
Gael,"  where,  not  inappropriately,  it  follows  the  "  Downfall 
of  the  Gael,"  the  original  of  which  was  written  also  in  1580 
by  O'Gnive,  Bard  of  O'Neill.  O'Gnive's  poem,  like  O'Daly's, 
is  in  its  essence  a  rallying-cry,  and  reaches  a  high  dramatic 
level,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  concluding  stanzas  even 
in  their  cold  and  foreign  English  dress  : 

Through  the  woods  let  us  roam, 

Through  the  wastes  wild  and  barren  5 
We  are  strangers  at  home  I 

We  are  exiles  in  Erin  I 

And  Erin's  a  bark 

O'er  the  wide  waters  driven  ! 
And  the  tempest  howls  dark, 

And  her  side  planks  are  riven! 

And  in  billows  of  might 

Swell  the  Saxon  before  her — 
Unite,  oh,  unite  I 

Or  the  billows  burst  o'er  her  | 

Such  the  national  prospect  in  the  period  of  Keating's 
boyhood.  He  had  scarcely  reached  man's  estate  before 
Trinity  College  was  founded  as  a  first  step,  Lord  Bacon 
said,  "  towards  the  recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Recovery,  potion  !  The  next  step  was  the  preparation 
of  "  versions  of  Bibles  and  Catechisms  and  other  works  of 
Instruction  in  the  Irish  language."  Trinity's  subsequent 
propagandism  need  not  be  discussed  here ;  directly  or 
indirectly  it  constitutes  the  burthen  of  a  big  proportion 
of  our  modern  literature. 

Keating  appropriately  initiated  the  fight  against  the 
Anglicising  methods  of  Elizabeth's  stronghold  of  Ascendancy, 
as  MacHale  initiated  the  campaign  against  a  later  and  equally 
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insidious  scheme.  Fr.  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  in  his  CóriifUt)  i*oip 
Cd'Os  Aguf  A  1ilAúAip,  blew  a  leg  from  the  prosely Users' 
Besh-pot  the  moment  that  oily  instrument  of  civilisation 
was  brought  to  the  aid  of  Trinity  : 

i!  The  master  was  a  rogue,  his  name  was  Darby  Coggage, 
He  ate  the  mate  himself,  we  only  got  the  cabbage  ; 
The  mistress,  too,  was  sly,  which  no  one  ever  doubted, 
She  was  mighty  fond  of  wine,  and  left  the  sick  without  it." 

More  recently,  the  Rev.  author  of  "  C|Aeix)eArn  &suV  5°^^  " 
in  the  CAoine  which  he  ascribes  to  poor  Cáic  Hi  étiitte-dtWin 
has  given  us  a  luminous  example  of  the  contempt  in  which 
11  the  Spirit  of  Souperism  "  was  held  even  by  children  gasping 
of  thirst  and  hunger  on  their  bed  of  death  : 

"  tlUAIfl    A    bí    ATI    U-OCflAf   "001110    DUfl    -OUftAOCAT), 

An   tiAifi  "oo  rcftAC  An  -ca\\z  50  téiji  rib, 

ní  hé  rrnAom  bujt  5Cfioix>e  'nbviji  ^cléib  *óeif 

Cjié  tiA  n-AprcAt  a\\  Anbjitiit  a  t^e^eAti." 

5o  has  the  struggle  been  maintained  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  No  need  to  say  how  fares  to-day  the  fight  virtually 
initiated  by  Ireland's  greatest  historian. 

Though  Keating  will  probably  be  best  remembered  for  his 
monumental  V0t^r  pe^fA,  he  has  also  left  among  many  other 
works  a  goodly  volume  of  poetry,  founded  principally  on 
the  events  of  his  time.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  poets 
who  succeeded  him,  while  fond  of  legendary  and  mythological 
allusions,  limited  their  range  of  subjects,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  of  a  religious  character,  to  the  great  incidents 
of  their  respective  periods.  O'Bruadair,  O'Neachtain, 
Ferriter,  Ward,  O'Donoghue,  O'Rahilly,  McDonnell,  Eoghan 
Ruadh,    C-A'óg    gAe-OeAiAó,   O'Longain,   and   their  brethren 
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have  left  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  troubled  era  intervening 
between  the  advent  of  modern  Irish  and  the  inception  of 
the  more  modern  Anglo-Irish  literature.  But  beyond  these 
limits  they  rarely  take  us.  Notwithstanding  the  illustrious 
record  of  the  early  Irish  on  the  Continent,  it  really  was  not 
until  the  brilliant  intellect  of  "  Young  Ireland "  applied 
itself  with  a  purpose  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  available 
materials  of  Irish  history  that  our  ancient  glories  began 
to  be  reflected,  as  on  a  revolving  mirror,  before  the  gaze  of 
the  modern  world. 

It  has,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  efficient  printing- 
press,  greater  facilities  for  travel  and  for  the  circulation 
of  their  work,  and  the  vastly  wider  auditory  ensured  by  the 
language  which  they  adopted,  gave  the  Anglo-Irish  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  immense  advantages  over  the 
vernacular  poets  who  preceded  them,  and  the  incentive  thus 
provided  resulted  in  the  production  of  volume  upon  volume 
of  popular  ballads.  Accordingly,  while  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  cull  from  the  best  Anglo-Irish  literature  of  the  last 
century  a  most  dramatic  ballad  history  of  our  country,  the 
available  modern  Irish  poetry,  with  such  notable  exceptions 
as  "  U\oi  Oifíti,"  takes  us  back  only  to  the  period  of 
the  Four  Masters.  Not  that  the  very  cream  of  Irish 
literature  was  not  produced  anterior  to  their  time.  The 
translations  by  Ferguson  and  Sigerson  and  Hyde  and 
O'Flannghaile,  by  Walsh  and  Mangan  and  Callanan  and 
Guinee,  though  no  other  evidence  were  forthcoming,  bear 
abundant  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Irish  poetry  in 
all  its  stages  of  development.  But  Irish  literature  pro- 
duced before  the  age  of  Keating  would  manifestly  be  now 
unsuitable  in  a  popular  volume,  and  it  has   therefore  been 
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d  desirable  to  include  a    few  modern  prose  piece? 
having   reference   to  subjects   which   do   not  seem  to  have 
ved   specific  attention  from  the  writers  of  the  past. 

Subjects  that  should,  and  doubtless  soon  will,  afford  fitting 
themes  to  writers  of  Irish  are  Brigid  addressing  the  Young 
Women  of  Ireland,  Colm  Cille  entering  a  plea  for  the 
Irish  Bards,  Colonel  John  O'Mahony  urging  the  possible 
potency  of  the  Irish  language  to  restore  the  ancient  martial 
spirit  of  the  Gael,  Fr.  O'Growney  fighting  the  martyr's  fight 
for  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  language,  and  so  on. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  provide  such  original  pieces 
for  this  volume,  however.  Accordingly  it  is  not  claimed  that 
a  thorough  historical  narrative  is  presented.  Nor  is  rigid 
chronological  sequence  claimed  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.  Least  of  all  is  it  pretended,  as  is  done  in  other 
"  Irish  "  collections,  that  all  the  pieces  in  our  whole  literature 
most  suitable  for  recitation  are  included.  Readers  will 
almost  instantly  miss  such  stirring  poems  as  Davis's  "  Lament 
for  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Neill  ;  "  Seumas  MacManus's  "  Shane 
O'Neill,"  and  "  Coming  of  Eoghan  Ruadh ; "  William 
Rooney's  "  Ce^nn  T)u£>  TMtif  ;  "  Mangan's  "  Cathal  Mór 
of  the  Wine-red  Hand  ;  "  D'Arcy  M'Gee's  "  Connacht  Chief's 
Farewell  ;  "  Patrick  Archer's  "  Dying  in  Exile ; "  Lady 
Dufferin's  "  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant ;  "  John  Keegan's 
"  Holly  and  Ivy  Girl,"  and  numbers  of  others.  Their 
exclusion  has  been  determined  partly  by  a  desire  not  to  include 
more  than  a  couple  of  pieces  from  any  writer,  and  partly 
through  many  of  them  being  so  accessible  elsewhere  ;  but 
principally  because  many  of  the  most  dramatic  pieces  in 
lo-Insh  literature  are,  like  the  Aiftms  of  the  Irish 
bards,  written  with  a  great  sameness  of  metre,  and  rightly 
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breathe  a  spirit  of  almost  uniformly  vehement  patriotism. 
The  elocutionist,  however,  will  have  variety  in  tone  and  subject 
as  in  metre  ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  the 
desired  range.  It  goes  without  saying,  indeed,  that  the 
necessary  variety  is  obtained  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty 
because  of  the  hosts  of  writers  who  have  written  on  \nost 
of  our  popular  themes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Zaí>s 
5^e*óeAtAó  Ó  StiitteAoÁin,  and  Fanny  Forrester  are  among 
the  great  writers  who  have  written  of  "  The  Sister  of  Mercy ;" 
"The  Sister  of  Charity "  has  been  sung  of  with  becoming 
reverence  by  Gerald  Griffin,  D' Alton  Williams,  Fisher 
Murray,  and  others;  "The  Christian  Brothers''  by  John  Fitz- 
gerald and  T)orhnMX  Ó  toin^fig.  While  Gavan  Duffy 
puts  stern  words  of  counsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  dauntless 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Healy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  taking  the  eve  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Curlieus  for  his  text,  puts  an  irresistible  appeal  to  arms 
into  the  mouth  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
on  the  threshold  of  our  own  time,  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
of  "The  Priests  of  'Seventy-three,"  as  Fr.  Furlong  tells  us 
with  pardonable  pride  of  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  "The 
Priests  of  'Ninety-eight."  Of  the  other  memorable  incident? 
of  'Ninety-eight  hosts  of  writers  both  Irish  and  Anglo-Iris! 
have  written  almost  lavishly.  By  their  timely  ballads 
Kevin  T.  Buggy  and  C.  J.  Kickham,  to  name  no  others, 
preached  an  anti-recruiting  crusade  from  a  million  throats 
in  a  past  generation,  and  Fr.  Tormey,  Keneally,  Starkey, 
and  ever  so  many  besides,  raised  prophetic  voices  against 
the  evils  inseparable  from  emigration.  The  day-dreams 
of  the  Irish  exile  are  vividly  presented  to  us  by  Geoffrey 
Keating,     Donned     íltixvó,     6*>^n     flu-Art,     Andrew    Orr? 
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James  Orr,  M'Gee,  M'Carthy,  M'Dermott ;  and  for  a  fore- 
taste and  an  appreciation  of  the  joy  of  returning  to  Ireland 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  to  turn  to  the  "  Old  Man's 
Prayer,"  by  Helena  Callanan  ;  "  Here  goes  for  my  native 
Land."  by  John  Locke;  the  "  Homeward  Bound,"  by 
D'Arcy  M'Gee  ;  "The  Return/'  by  George  A.  Greene,  or 
'  The  Returned  Exile,"  by  B.  Simmons.  "  The  Holy  Wells  " 
have  been  fairly  immortalised  by  Frazer,  "  Eva,"  and  the 
modest  "  Sulmalla,"  while  Moore,  Callanan,  Griffin,  M'Carthy, 
bfi-Ati  nUc^ioUA  mei*óf\e,  and  Fr.  Dinneen  are,  relatively, 
but  a  few  of  those  who  have  depicted  Ireland's  scenery  in 
all  its  glistening  tints  and  glowing  splendour. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  we  have  quite  a  profusion 
of  poems  on  almost  every  conceivable  popular  subject. 
Exigencies  of  space  have,  however,  necessitated  the  omission 
from  this  collection  of  very  many  magnificent  pieces.  Still 
it  is  confidently  hoped  the  book  is  as  representative  of 
Ireland's  national  literature  as  its  limits  and  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  will  permit.  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish  poetry  naturally  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Prose  in  both  languages  is  introduced  somewhat 
sparingly,  and  a  few  pieces  in  which  English  and  Irish  are 
pretty  deftly  interwoven  are  also  given.  The  facility  with 
which  some  of  the  Irish  poets  interwove  and  wielded  the 
two  languages — often  more  than  two,  indeed — must  have 
given  them  immeasurable  advantages  over  would-be  rivals 
who  had  to  rely  entirely  on  a  stunted  English  vocabulary, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  rarely  neglected  turning  these 
advantages  to  account.  The  extempore  song  sung  a  century 
and  a-half  ago  by  X)owntAt>  UuaX)  m^cConm-AfVA  for  a 
mixed    party    of   English   and    Irish    sailors   in   St.    John's, 
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Newfoundland,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  the  concluding 
stanza,  and  a  veritable  sugar-coated  pill  it  is  : 

Come,  drink  a  health,  boys,  to  Royal  George, 

Our  chief  commander,  nÁft  ójt-ouij  Cfuorr;; 
If  bío-ó  ftufi  n-Atc'Jin^e  cum  muifie  rhÁÚAiji 

é  pém   'r  a  jÁji-oAi-óe  -oo  teAjA-ó  fíor. 
We'll  fear  no  cannon,  no  "  War's  Alarms  " 

While  noble  George  will  be  our  guide, — 
A  Cnior-r,  50  b^eiceAT)  An  bfiúi*o  "OÁ  cÁftn<vó 

£5  An  rriAc  fo  aji  fÁn  uAmn  caII  'f An  bfjiAinnc. 

Ce^p  tiA  SAf  AtiAig  X)o6za  5U|\  as  moUvó  "  Royal  George  " 
*oo  t>í  Ttormó^vó.  Híof\  ctn^eA-o^n  ^un.  tug  fé  a  HÁr\  teigit) 
*Oia  5tir\Ab  arhLAit)  a  rjei*ó  !  1  rvoiaró  5AÓ  AtMnxA  ^e'n 
cStÁwxe.  ÚU15  x\a  tiéit\e-dnn<dig  bjug  An  fcéit  1  n-iotntan 
-Agtif  t)iot)A|\  A|\  x\a  cjvigttrj,  rut)  nÁ|\  fc'ionstiAt).  t)'é  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  "  An  1TUc  fo  Ar\  pAn  uAirvn  caU  'rw1 
typfiAirmc." 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
modern  Irish  poetry  was  wedded  to  popular  and  sometimes 
very  intricate  Irish  airs,  and  has  continued  to  this  hour  to 
be  rather  sung  than  recited.  Such  pieces  obviously  would 
not  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  collection.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Gdoine,  or  Lament,  and  though  "Gdoine  Ainx  Ui 
Ld05-Air\e"  gets  a  ready  place  in  the  volume  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  it  will  ever  again  be  rendered  with  the  earnest- 
ness that  its  character  demands,  or  that  the  Caoine  as  a 
form  of  recitation  will  ever  be  studied  or  developed  in  the 
schools.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  pieces  intended 
for  the  female  voice.  In  the  case  of  male  voices  it  may  be 
somewhat  different.  A  male  voice  might,  without  producing 
a  very  depressing  effect,  recite    Pierce   Ferriter's    "  Lament 
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for  Mauri<  e  FitzGerald,"  which  Mangan's  abridged  translation 
lias  made  familiar  to  many.  So  also  with  Dr.  Sigerson's 
beautiful  translation  of  the  Elegy  on  Francis  Sigerson.  This 
elegy,  and  all  pieces  in  the  same  peculiar  metre,  seem 
indeed  specially  adapted  to  recitation,  the  chain  verse  or 
corwuHonn  ensuring  a  sequence  throughout  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  maintained  or  even  obtained,     pé^c ! 

"  DéAjic  i  n-A  C15  bA  tnmic  *oo  bicro  te  fMJÁit, 
miAf  -oe'n  trim  if  ctux)  "oe'n  im  'nA  tÁfi ; 
éAt)Ac  cmr  "oo'n  cé  "oo  bícm  'nA  jÁbAX), 
SpollA  nA  fAitte  if  cuit)  x>e'n  "015  -oo  b'peAji^. 

*Oo  b'reA|i|i  iú  nÁ  a  ÍÁn  aca  t>á  breACArAr  por, 
A  feAbAi5  Áttnnn  x>o  tÁimg  ó  SigeAjif on  itló|t ; 
ní  fiAib  cÁim  onx  ót>'  tnAtAin"  -o'rvnt  CotiAltAi^  cóijí 
A  \\Áb&^]\e  An  ÁÚAir  "oo  bfionnAX)  An  c-óft. 

0{t  ^ÍAn  50  leofi  Aft  nA  boéuAib  "oo  fiiAfi 

CeAnn  ufieoifi  if  cóthAiftteoifi  An  pobmt  teAc'r  ciAft ; 

ní  fiAib  c|iói"ó'-feAji  ó'n  ^Cór  f01F  5°  "OAin^eAn  nA  ^CtiAjt, 

Cé  3;un  móji  -00  bí  beo  'ca,  nÁ  teAnrA*ó  "oo  -piAfi." 

In  conAótonn,  it  will  be  noted,  each  stanza  commences 
with  the  last  word  or  words  in  the  preceding  stanza.  Thus, 
nAnn  after  jvArm,  the  reciter  gets  a  cue  to  his  lines  just 
as  an  actor  does  from  the  prompter  behind  the  scenes.  Poems 
of  this  kind  once  committed  to  memory  are  scarcely  ever 
forgotten. 

It  does  seem  at  the  same  time  that  the  only  traditional 
forms  of  recitation  now  surviving  to  any  appreciable  extent 
an-  those  popularly  associated  with  the  rendering  of  such 
i-religious  pieces  as  Patrick  Denn's  "  Aigne^f  aw  pe^cAig 
teif  An  ™t>Ár  "  and  humorous  pieces  like  "  T)Áit  *oe  X)a^\\a  -aji 
lo is;  "Or-ince."     Light  pieces,  such  as  "  T)u  An  An  ÓlACÁm,"  and 
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"  6-aócjva  SéAtntnf  Sn-ae,"  are  a^so  popular,  and  the  ttéAplA 
bjuf  ce,  or  the  X)éA^tA  bUvóm-Arm-Aó,  as  the  case  may  be,  seldom 
fails  to  amuse  an  Irish  audience.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  observed 
that  the  fluent  Irish  speaker  is  rarely  in  happier  mood  than 
when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  jauntily  using  an 
English  word  or  clause  without  premeditation.  He  seems  to 
say  :  SeAt>,  tzá  av\  mé^X)  fin  T>éAnc,A  a^az  t)oin.  t)if  50 
1iÁifeAtfiAit  A^Am,  ^uf  sLdn  Af  mo  jv<yóAf\c  Anoif. 

The  peif,  which  fortunately  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
great  rallying  institutions  of  the  country,  will  do  much 
within  the  next  few  years  to  restore  and  popularise  and 
develop  Irish  elocution,  and  for  the  present  the  best  course 
obviously  is  to  give  what  survives  of  the  traditional  principle 
of  recitation  free  play.  As  to  the  recitation  of  pieces  written 
in  English  it  will  here  suffice  to  repeat  Cathal  MacGarvey's 
simple  guiding  precept  :  "  Always  be  distinct,  but,  above 
all,  be  natural.  Use  Art  cautiously  to  assist  Nature,  so  to 
speak/ ' 

All  that.  Is  attempted  in  this  volume,  therefore,  is  to  present 
suitable  material.  The  Sean-Laoi,  Se^n-T>Án,  prose  pieces 
grave  and  gay,  pieces  suitable  for  Cótfijvá'ó  competitions 
and  for  Irish  entertainments,  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
in  some  variety,  and  generally  such  readings,  Irish  and 
Anglo -Irish,  as  are  best  calculated  to  give  the  youth  of 
Ireland  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  events  of  their  history, 
and  imbue  them  with  a  lasting  love  of  those  who  hazarded  all 
for  their  sireland,  and  a  longing,  rooted  in  conviction,  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  faithful  and  the  brave.  Why 
should  we  not  ever  love  the  fearless  and  devoted  singers  of 
our  race ;  who,  rather,  could  deny  them  the  most  intense 
and  steadfast  love  ?     Keating,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
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them,  compiled  his  history  of  Ireland  in  a  cavern  in  Tipperary 
whither  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  by  the  "  civilising  " 
Saxon  ;  Colonel  John  O'Mahony  translated  it  in  America 
where  he  toiled  and  died  in  exile.  Pierce  Ferriter  was 
murdered  by  the  English  in  the  streets  of  Killarney  ;  Ward 
ded  with  the  Earls  to  Rome.  Meagher  of  the  Sword,  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  D'Alton  Williams  ended  their  days  in  enforced 
exile  ;  the  same  might,  in  fact,  be  said  of  the  whole  band. 
For  they  all  idolised  fair  "  Banba  of  the  Streams,"  as  Mitchel 
nappiiy  styled  our  sainted  sireland,  and  would  have  lived 
•or  her  and  died  within  her  shores  had  Right  prevailed. 
Examples  of  devotion,  indeed,  have  never  been  wanting 
in  Ireland.  And  however  we  may  regret  the  premature 
calling  away  of  the  specially  gifted  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  devotion  to  motherland  which  in  our  own  day 
has  fairly  won  the  martyr's  goal  for  Fr.  O'Growney  and 
Anna  MacManus,  for  William  Rooney,  Denis  Fleming, 
Patrick  O'Leary,  trhceÁt  X)\yeAtn&ó,  and  many  others.  Ap 
■Oeif  T)é  50  jvditi  a  n-Av\Amr[A  50  téij\  Í 

Some  liberty  has  been  taken  in  this  volume  with  unduly 
long  pieces  both  in  Irish  and  in  English.  Stanzas  not 
essential  to  the  effective  rendering  or  the  sequence  of  the 
pieces  have  been  omitted,  but  the  omissions  are  in  all  such 
cases  shown  and  references  given  to  complete  copies  of  all 
poems  thus  interfered  with.  English  pieces  which,  through 
a  falsi-  sense  of  humour,  have  obtained  some  vogue  in 
Ireland  are  rigidly  excluded.  Céxvo  tnoUvo  te  T)ia  that  the 
time  has  come  when  Irish  readers,  and  juvenile  readers 
•'  ularly,  need  no  longer  depend  on  collections  mis- 
named   "Irish"    in   which   "The   Homeward   Bound,1'    the 

Death  of  King  Conor  MacNessa,"  and  "Dear  Erin"  are 
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found  almost  bracketed  with  abominations  like  the  ' 'Kerry 
Recruit,"  the  "  Battle  of  Limerick/'  the  "  Irish  Fire  Brigade/' 
and  the  "  Shillelagh  Shindy."  This  collection  harbours 
none  of  the  insult,  veiled  and  unveiled,  which  scoffers  and 
cynics  pretend  to  accept  as  humour.  The  volume  is  in  the 
main  a  record  of  the  hopes  that  have  stirred  the  souls  of 
generations  of  Erin's  most  gifted  sons  and  daughters : 

"  It  is  thus  in  their  triumphs  for  deep  desolations, 

While  ocean  waves  roll,  or  the  mountains  shall  stand, 
Still  hearts  that  are  bravest  and  best  of  the  nations, 
Shall  glory  and  live  in  the  songs  of  our  land." 


For  permission  heartily  given  to  use  the  pieces  here 
appearing  over  their  names  special  thanks  are  due  by  the 
Editor  and  gratefully  tendered  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  to  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.  ;  Miss  Alice  Milligan, 
Dr.  Sigerson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Messrs.  T.  D,  Sullivan, 
Seumas  MacManus,  Patrick  Archer,  Brian  O'Higgins,  Cathal 
O'Byrne,  Cathal  MacGarvey,  An  t>uACAiUín  "buróe,  and 
Zxós  6  T)onn£At>A.  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus  also  readily 
consented  to  the  inclusion  of  "  Brian  Boy  Magee,"  from  the 
pen  of  "  Ethna  Carbery,"  a|\  ^eif  T)é  50  jvaiD  a  ftAtiAtn  ! 
The  kind  indulgence  of  other  proprietors  of  copyright 
latter  is  sought  if  any  pieces  subject  to  such  rights  have 
been  introduced  without  express  permission.  ílío^  cuij\eAt> 
oifie^t)  if  ArhfUn  ifceAó  \ax\  teAX)A^  -§ax\  ceAX)  'o'fMgÁit,  tnAf\ 
if  snÁc,  XAAtA  fo  5ti|\  Leo  \at>.  1TIÁ  zá  nróce  Ann  ^aví  a 
5ce^t)-fo  if  AYftlArt  x>o  £eip  ^tAn  ofAmn  iat>  >o,AimfiugA>ó. 
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The  following  references  arc  given  to  complete  versions 
of  the  abridged  pieces  appearing  in  this  Volume  :— 

Irish  Readings  for  "St.  Lorcán's  Address"  and  "The  Priests 
Ninety-Eight "  ;  Irish  Language  Miscellany  for  "Ai£neAr  An 
beACAij  Lcif  dn  rnDÁf  "  and  "Sior-mA  An  x\nmA  leir  An  gColAinn"; 
Minstrelsy  for  "  The  Winding  Banks  of  Erne  "  ;  Lays  of 
hie  Western  Gael  for  "Willie  Gilliland  "  ;  Treasury  of  Irish 
Poetry  for  "  The  Good  Ship  Castle  Down  "  ;  Speeches  from  the 
Dock   for  Emmet's  Speech  ;   Life  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  for 

A  National  Flag  "  ;  Fr.  Dinneen's  Lectures  for  "  The  Living  Irish 
Speech"  ;  Ferriter's  Poems  (Fr.  Dinneen)  for  "mo  Cjiaoca-o  ip  mo 
Saoc  ftem'  tó  tu!";  Tadhg  Gaedhealach's  Poems  (Fr.  Dinneen)  for 
"An  pAi-ojtín  pÁi|treAc";  Keating's  Poems  (Fr.  MacErlean)  for 
"  pavo-ftfteAgAc  An  SaoJaí  fo";  Patrick  O'Brien's  Edition  of  the 
Poem  for  "  Cúijic  An  rheA-óom  Oi-óce  "  ;  and  for  "  CAomeA-ó  Ai|iu  tit 
tAo^Aijte"   see  note  at  page   128. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  are  the  only  sources 
from  which  the  pieces  referred  to  may  be  obtained. 


The  following  are  among  the  books  that  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  Volume  : — •  j 

Poems   and   Ballads,   William   Rooney. 

The  Poems  of  R.  D.  Williams. 

Poems  from  the  Works  of  Aubrey  De  Vera. 

Songs  and  Poems,  T.   D.  Sullivan. 

Select  Poems  of  J.  C.  Mangan. 

Select  Poems  of  Gerald  Griffin. 

The  Four  Winds  of  Erin,  Anna  MacManus. 

Ballads  of  a  Country  Boy,  Seumas  MacManus. 

of  the   Western  Gael,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry,   Brooke-Rolleston. 
Irish    Readings,   Sullivan. 
Speeches   from   the   Dock,   Sullivan. 
Life  of  T.  F.  Meagher,  Capt.  Lyons, 


>  An  r,dCAiji  pÁ*ofiAi5  Ha  Thimnífi. 
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Ballads  of  Ireland,  Hayes,   2  vols. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  Young  Ireland,  M'Dermott. 

Poems  of  Rev.  A.   J.  Ryan. 

Poems  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

The  Harp  of  Erin  Song  Book,  Ralph  Varian. 

Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,  Sigerson. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  Mangan. 

Irish  Language  Miscellany,  O'Daly. 

SeAfic-LeAriArriAin  Ófiíopr:,  An  zAt&i\\  *OotrmAtt  Ua  SúiVteAbÁin. 

CojimAc  Ua  ConAitt 

Cfiei-oeAtri  A^uf  ^ojiua 

*OÁnuA  piA|iAif  pei|tiréA|t 

"OAnuA  SéAj?|tAi"ó  tlí  *ÓonncA*ÓA 

"OÁnuA  Aox)3Áin  tlí  tlAÚAitte 

*OÁncA  SeA^Áin   CtÁftAi^ 

T)ÁnuA  eoJAin  ftuAi"ó 

*OÁnuA  Úait>5  gAe-óeAtAij 

T)ÁncA  SeAt|túin  Céicinn,  An  uAÚAift  eoin  tTlACgiottA  eAin^ 

Cfií  t)io|t-5Aeúe  An  t)Áir,  SeAtjiún  Céicmn. 

Rambles  in  Eirinn,  William  Bulfin. 

Canon  Casey's  Poems. 

"  Leo"  Casey's  Poems. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  Poems. 

Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry. 

Life  of  Father  Mathew. 

Speeches    of   Father    Tom   Burke,   Grattan,   Curran,    Plunkett  and 

Shiel  respectively. 
Poems  by  "  Eva  "  of  "  The  Nation." 

LeADAfl    tIA    lAOlÚeAT). 

The  Gaelic  Journal,  pÁirme  An  t^e,  An  ClArteArft  Sottnf, 
X)ax\X)a9  and  the  "  Ballad  History  of  Ireland "  which  was 
such  an  interesting  feature  of  the  "  United  Irishman  "  have 
also  been  referred  to  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  above 
are  now  out  of  print.  Particulars  regarding  the  others  can 
be  obtained  in  the  Catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
M.    H.    Gill    &    Son,    Limited,    Dublin    and    Waterford, 
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a  pn  Cauda  's&r\  ueAtisAin. 

A  pi|\  óAtrriA  'fAn  ceAngAin  fin  nA  ngAe-úeAl  cÁ  p^nn 
UAbAin  x>eAncA  ruitx  An  rheAtnnAm  ir  néit)  T)o  peAnn, 
Aicjnr  T>otn  $An  rheAf\ACAt,  ná  ctAon  1T)'  nAnn, 
An  fA-OA  beAtn  1  n-AnAcnuc  -pé  néim   nA  n^Att  ? 

An  pvoA  bei-ó  n<\   5aU,a£uic  ^t*  n*OAonAt>  1   bpeAit, 
An  pvoA  bei*o  1  mbAitxib  ptnnc  nA  nJ^e'óeAt  50  ceAnn, 
An  fat>a  beAni  A5  ^tApAnnAig  te  t)éAntA  ^Att, 
An  pvoA  beAm  a$;  A^ALiAm  'r  $An  éipe^cc  Ann  ? 

An  £<voa  beit)  Án  nOAglAif  50  téin  1    ocneAtt, 
An  £at>a  ben!)  An  AmT>eire  'r  An  téAn  *Án  ^ceAnn, 
An  pAT)A  bei*ó  Án  nseAtAbnmg  a$  ctéin  ir  cAtn, 
Ar\  -pAT>A  beArn   pé  AnAbnoi*o   r\&  héi^ipc'    tAtt  ? 

An  £AT)A  beAm  1  n-Ainbpor  nu|\  Aon  if  t>aII, 
An  pvoA  beAtn  ^An  reAncur  nÁ  ppéir  1  n^neAnn, 
An  ip&X)&  bei*ó  An  ÍAj\ncA-fint  'r  Ó  íléitt  50  pAnn, 
An  £AT>a  bei*ó  nA  reAnArctnc  1  n(5inmn  ^Ann  ? 

An  ^atía  bei"ó  nA  pendicler  A5  néAbAt)  ceAtt, 
An  jta'oa  bei*o  a$  feAf^ni  cmnc  te  |M0t>-4tt  lAnn, 
An  fa*oa  belt)   Án  niAmircneACA  mAol  ^An   ceAnn, 
An  £A*oa  beit)   Án  nAipjAeAnn    pé  géA^Aib  cnAnn  ? 

ílí't  neAócA  rnui*úce  1  meAnif\Am  *oÁn  téigeAf  \  nAnn, 
tlí't  Airce  rtntx  nAó  tAbAnánn  An  cnAoóA'ó  gAlt  ; 
1  n-Aice  fm  cá  cAif\n5f\eAcc  nA  nAotfi  50  ceAnn, 
T)Á  cA^AfAt)  nAó  fA*oA  'noir  50  bptéArcpA  An  cnAnn. 


ivh  e  póx)l  v\ 


MY     CREED. 

One  Queen,  I  own,  and  one  alone 

Commands  my  meek  obedience  ; 
No  Sovereign  named  by  human  law 

From  her  draws  my  allegiance. 
For  her  I  live,  for  her  I  strive, 

And  shall,  till  life  is  ended  ; 
And  with  my  latest  parting  breath 

Her  name  it  will  be  blended — 
Kathleen, 
Your  dear  name  will  be  blended. 

I   love  God's  peace  upon  our  hills, 

And  fain  would  not  destroy  it ; 
I  love  sweet  life  in  this  fair  world, 

And  long  would  I  enjoy  it. 
But  wThen  my  Sovereign  needs  my  life, 

That  day  I'll  cease  to  crave  it ; 
And  bare  a  breast  for  foeman's  steel, 

And  show  a  soul  to  brave  it — 
Kathleen, 
For  your  sweet  sake  to  brave  it. 

Ó,  glorious  Death  on  battle-plain 

Our  foemen  oft  has  baffled  ; 
And  proudest  lovers  of  Kathleen 

Have  holy  made  the  scaffold. 
Not  mine  to  choose,  nor  mine  to  care — 

The  cause  the  manner  hallows — 
I'll  court  the  steel,  or  kiss  the  cord, 

On   green  hill-side  or  gallows — 
Kathleen, 
For  you  I'll  woo  the  gallows. 
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My  life  is  then  my  Queen's,  to  leave, 

To  order,  or  to  ask  it  ; 
This  good  right  arm   to  fend  or  strike, 

This  brain  is  hers  to  task  it. 
This  hand  that  waits,  this  heart  that  beats; 

Are  hers  when  she  shall  need  'em, 
And  my  secret  soul  is  burning  for 

Her  trumpet-call  to  Freedom — 
Kathleen, 
0,  sound  the  call  to  Freedom  ! 

Seumas  MacManu: 


TARA     OF     THE     KINGS. 


In  the  great  Hall  cf  Tara  of  the  Kings, 

Whose  fourteen  doors  stood  ever  open  wide 

With  fourteen  welcomes  to  the  night  and  day, 

The  feast  was  set.     Great  torches  flared  around 

From  niches  in  the  pillars  of  red  pine 

On  gallant  chiefs  and  queenly  women  there, 

The  warm  light  glanced  and  shone  on  the  red  gold 

Of  the  rich  battle  gear  of  Erinn's  men  ; 

And  on  the  gleaming  mail,  and  wolf-skin  cloaks 

Of  the  sea-roving  giants  of  the  Lochlanachs. 

Strong-limbed  and  fierce  were  they,  with  eyes  that  heL 

The  cold,  blue  sheen  of  starlit  northern  deeps, 

And  teeth  that  gleamed  through  flowing,  tawny  beards. 

The  tables  groaned  beneath  the  mighty  weight 

Of  ponderous  vats  of  rare  and  precious  wines, 

And  carcases  of  oxen  roasted  whole. 

Methers  of  foaming  mead  went  gaily  round 

From  lip  to  lip,  and  friend  and  foe  alike 

Ate,  drank,  and  quaffed  their  brimming,  golden  cups, 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  every  wrong 

That  ever  held  them  sundered — such  the  law— 
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No  man  might  draw  his  sword  in  Tara's  Hall 

In  anger  on  another  man,  and  live. 

Then  when  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  bards 

And  Ollavs  skilled  in  Erinn's  ancient  lore 

Stood  in  a  white-robed  throng  around  the  Throne, 

Then  was  it  that  a  silence  deep  as  death 

Fell  on  that  mighty  crowd.     Outside,  the  wind 

Stirred  in  the  quicken  trees,  and  to  and  fro 

As  if  by  fairy  hands,  the  banners  waved, 

And  from  the  farther  end  of  the  great  Hall 

A  silver  rivulet  of  music  flowed 

Into  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  place  ; 

Faintly  at  first  and  sweetly,  like  the  song 

Of  sunbright  waters,  rang  the  harp's  clear  sound. 

Louder  and  louder  yet  the  music  swelled 

As  bard  and  bard  and  bard  took  up  the  strain, 

And  all  the  burthen  of  their  thrilling  song 

Was  Tara,  and  the  glory  of  its  King  ! 

Of  Fian  and  his  matchless  men  they  sang, 

Of  the  red  rout  of  battle,  and  great  deeds 

Of  skill  and  daring  on  the  tented  field. 

And  then  the  music  took  a  softer  sound — 

Twas  Deidre's  sad  tale  the  minstrels  told, 

And  the  dread  fate  of  Uisneach's  hapless  sons, 

A  dirge  of  sorrow,  desolate  and  lone — 

The  saddest  tale  the  world  had  ever  heard. 

The  women  listened  with  bright,  dew-wet  eyes, 

And  stern-brow' d  warriors  stood  grim  and  mute  ; 

Instinctively  each  hand  went  to  its  spear, 

And  a  low,  sorrowful  murmur  like  a  caoine 

Thrilled  through  that  mighty  crowd. 

Still  the  harps  sobbed,  and  still  the  bartjs  sang  on, 

Until  with  one  grand  maddening  crash  they  tore 

A  mighty  chord  from  out  the  quivering  strings, 

And  the  sad  tale  was  told.      Adown  the  Hall 

The  murmur  grew  to  a  tumultuous  sound  ; 
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The  music's  fire  had  quickened  hearts  and  brains — 

Shield  clanged  in  meeting  shield,  and  through  the  gloom 

The  torches,  in  a  myriad  points  of  light    " 

Flashed  on  bright  skians  and  forests  of  grey  spears, 

Until  the  swelling  chorus  thundered  forth 

In  one  great,  sonorous,  deep- throated  roar 

Of  wild  applause  its  mighty  mead  of  praise 

That  echoed  through  the  dome  of  the  great  Hall, 

And  floated  through  its  fourteen  open  doors, 

Out  and  away  into  the  silent  night, 

Startling  the  red  deer  from  its  ferny  lair 

In  the  green  woods  round  Tara  of  the  Kings. 

Cathal  O'Byrne. 


Laoi    Crime   An    Am. 

Cnoc  An  aij\  An  cnoc  fo  fiAf\, 

'S  50  tÁ  An   bf\ÁtA  01A1T)  x>Á  gAifun  ; 

A  pÁT>fiAi5  nA  rn-'OACAtt  rnbÁn, 
ílí  5An   pÁt  cu^At)  An  Ainm. 

Lá    T)Á    |\AbAttlA1|\    1f     p  01111     ptAlt, 

pAnnA    6ij\eAnn    nA   n-eAó   feAn^, 
Af\  An   scnoc  fo,  tion  a  flog, 

tlío^   b'ion^nAt)   ftóib   ceAcx   50   ceAnn. 

Aom-beAn   *oo   b'ÁHne   nÁ  An   gfiAn, 
T)o  óít>  An   pAnn  A5  ceAóc  £é'n  teif\s, 

D'ponn     riiAC    CtnfiAitt,    mnfim    t>tnc, 
T)o    beAnmng   beAn   An   bf\Aic   "óei^. 

"  Cia  t«,  a  juogAn  ?  A|\  ponn  j?ém, 
1f  |reAf|A  méin  'f  if  ÁHne  *oeAtb ; 

pi  01m  t>o  gotA  if  bmne  linn 

rii  a   bpml  |\e  feintn   ^ion   ^ujAAb  feAfib. 
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11u\in    nuA-cfotAc   if   é    m'Ainm, 
IngeAn    5aij\0   nnc   T)otAif\   -óém 

Al^TOni     5fé^5 m0    Ttl-Att-ACC    A1f — 

1f  é  t)o  nAtfc  mé  te  UaiIc  mac  Ufém." 

"  CféAT)  T)o  ftein  t>a  feAcnAT)  tú  ? 

Ha  ceit  t)o  nun  onrn  Anoif, 
An  Aon  -feAf  eite  50  bnÁt 

^AbAim  t>o  LÁm'i  cú  tAf  a  ónoif." 

"  ílí  ^An  fÁt  tu^Af  "oó  puAt," 
T)o  nÁit)  An  fCtiAg  t)A  rhAit  gné, 

"  "ÓÁ  óttJAif ,   eAnbAlt,  if  ceAnn   caic 
Acá  Aif,   r.i  niAic  ah  fcéitfi." 

"t)o   fiublAf  ah   •oorfiAn   fó   cfi, 

'S  níof  ipÁ^Af  Ann  fí  nA  ftAit 
flÁf  fífeAf,  acc  fibre,  An   pAnn 

'S  nion  geAtt  rniAC  tn'AnACAt  Aif." 

"  Com^eobAt)   féin   en,   a  mgeAn   05," 

T)o  nÁi*ó   ÍTIac   CnrhAitt  nÁn   cLó'óat)   niAríi, 

"tlo  cmcfiT)  tnte  Af  t>o   fcÁt 
TIa  feAóc  5CACA  zA  x>e'r\   £iAnn.M 

"  T)Af  t)o  tAirh-fe  fern,  a  pnn, 
1f  eA^At  linn  50  nT>eÁnnAif  bféAj;  ; 

An  cé  A5  a  T)céióim  noirhe  a  bfA*o, 
CmcfiT)  teif  feAóc  ^caúa  'f  ceAT>." 

44  Í1a  "oéin  iomAi\OAig  Af, 

A  £uit  óAif  An  x)At  An   oin  ; 
Hi  tÁini5  Aon  tAoc  pÁ'n  n^ném 

Ha  ftut  fAn  bfemn  feAn  a  ótói*ó." 

bA  geAfn  50  bfACAmAin  a^  ceAóc 
tlí  peAn  ^CAicóeAnn  bA  cnuAit)  LAtfiA  ; 

tliof  tteAnnurg  if  nion  urhtAig  •o'fionn, 
Aóc  Ti'iAnf  corhnAC  CAf  cionn   a  rhná. 
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Oo    b'feAftp    l  v\m    t)0    Kuai|\    §te01*Ó  J 
'S  níof  vlU   dowtieao  xnob  cAn  'aif, 
sati  ruinm   le  Cdltc  niAC  Uneoin. 

T)eió  ^céAT)  uAoireAó,  T>eió  ^céAT)  íaoó 
Taoó  ne  uaoi£>  t>'á\\  tnumnan  péin, 

A    pÁT^Ai^:  An  cneiTntn   óntiAif), 
If  eA*ó  te  Arcing  uAinn  "oe'ti  féitin. 

k\j\]u\-p    OrcAn   cóat)  -Af   ponn, 
Cé  -ooitb  Horn  £>eit  t>á  UiAt), 

Dul  T)o  con'inAC  An  Laoic, 

111  ^n  "oo   connAic  t>íc  An   crUiAig. 

"  T)o   beinmi   ce<vo   ■onic,"   *oo  nÁit)    pionn 
"  Cé  "ooitb   tiom   t)o  ttncim   cnít). 

éini§,  bein  mo  beAnnAóc  teAC, 
Cuirimig  t>o  5A1L  ir  t>o  gnírii." 

pe-At)  CÚ15  n-oi*óce,  peAt>  CÚ15  Lá, 
T)o  bí  An  *oíf  nán  ttÁt  A5  ^teic, 

5^n  biA*ó  ^An  -oeoó  An  t>íc  ruAin, 
gun  cuic  UaHc  te  btiAi*ó  mo  rheic. 

"Oo   téi^eAniAin  cní   gÁncA  ór  Ánt) 

t/éir  An  Á1|\  t)A  $Ant)  5LAIC, 
gÁin  óAoinue  cné'n  cAitteAt)  *oe'n    fóinn, 

1f  "ÓÁ  $Áijt  rhAoi'óce  cné  4a^  UaiIc. 

VhAifi  nuA-CnotAó,  bA  nió  An  béAT), 
TTlAn   T)o   óonnAic   méAT)   An   Áin, 

^aOat  nÁine  An  gnuAt)  fAon-glAn, 
^un  tinc  niAnb  1  meAfc  ó.Áió. 

t)Ár  nA  níognA  t/éir  5AÓ  111  tc, 

1f  é  if  mó  x)0  óuin  An  cáó  ; 
An  An   ^cnoc   fo   -o'éir   An   gUAi-ó 

Do   V)óirc   An    pAnn   Cnoc  An    <Ain. 
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caoto  cnsin  1  tTOiAii)  tiA  péinne. 

tló,  if  cjuia§,   ón  no  !    if  CfvtiAj 
Oifín  X)uX)Ac  ,jfAr\  ^1^  F^  SftiAim, 

He,   cÁ|\  triifce  $ac  x>\t 

Acc  pÁn  fmn  if  a  t^eAn-fUi-Ag. 

11  ó,  níojv  t)íc  Uom  nÁ  e^fb^ 

í)eit  5^n  -dctfmirm  neAjxc  no  tút 

Acc  íou-A  c,d|\c  if  CfOfCAt)  jmt)a 

X)o  gom  mo  t^pA  ó  tfiéi$;eAr  ponn. 

Uó,  -Afíf,   ^n  ti^i|\  cUnnim   An   cléijA 
1f  5-An  m'-AnACfVA  -pém  *oo  Unvó 

V\Á  cnÁcc  -aja  ponn  nÁ  A]\  An  bpémn 
t)nt)  ttiAife  t>o  T)ia  mo  cjuiAg. 

tic,  ^n  iMif\  cigeAnn  tno  béite 
1f  T>o  fm^omim  Afi  pé^fCA  pmn 

1f  lon^n-At)  tiom   C|Aoit)e  ctoice 
T\ac  ^lACAnn  T>oUvó  C|\em'   cjnc. 

11  c,  T)Á  opeiceA'ó  ponn  if  ^n  p^nn 

tTlo  oéite-fe  aj\  iáf\nóin 
T)eArhAn  T>on«Aif  fuatfi  *oá  *ocÁini5 

Tlí  coifcpexvó  óm'  *óÁit  a  T>cf\eoif. 

"Uc,  T)Á  mbeAt)  ponn  if  ^n  p-Ann 

A5-A111,  a  T)M,  ua\iz  AnuAf 
Lern'  |\é-fe  ní  fOAf\|Mirm  f\m 

1f  ní  oemn  1  gcutíi-áró  5-dn  x>ul  fti^f. 

tie,  a  T)ia  mi  CÁifi  1  bpei|\5 

Ó'n  ngjUt)  fo  beifuni  ^'pionn 
Tlí  cuptA  1  bpÁt  mo  gtóf\ 

GAfb^  iriójA  b^me^f  Horn. 


10  péite  pCot  v\. 

v\i')i)A|\   mo    LAoróe-fe   nu\f\  cMm   s^n   Cfveoif 
5-An   Aii'K\|\r   póf  ,v\n   U'iú  ^Ati  |\éim 

C|\fn-feif5te  lom-ó|AeAtAc  *oif\eoiL 
1m'   óiuMlt  ó-dtióif  ^ah   j\it  j;aii   t,émi. 

T)Á  niAif\e<yo  ponn  11  a  n-eAó  fe-dng 
If  OfCii|\  ceAnn  tia  Utfin  Ti^eAf 

T)o  t)AinpeAt)  biAú  t)Á  rnb'éism  x>e'r\  T)eArhAn 
1p  ní  beAvó  Oifín  j?atiii  5A11   caca  ctéib. 

TTIo  flÁn   le  fui|\ge  ip  te  feitg 
StÁn  te  meifce  if  te  fÁijvceól 

Slán  te  C|AOT)Ait)  if  te  CAtAib 
StÁn   te  tArmAib  ^éAfiA  póf . 

StÁn  te  Lút  A^uf  le  ne-Aju; 

StÁn  te  ce<yo  if  te  pAobAf-goiríi 
SlÁn  te  ciAti  Aguf  te  ceAóc 

StÁn  te  mAlAi|\c  ip  te  slnvon-AiO. 

StÁn  te  biAt)  Aguf  te  xng 

StÁn  te  jut  A^tif  te  Léitnfug 
SlÁn  te  pi^'óAó  5AC  5-Afvtj-óntiic 

StÁn  te  ciif\A*ótAib  11A  T>rpémfeAp. 

SlÁn   teAC,  a  pmn,   &\\\f  ^5«f  ^f 
CéAt)  ftÁti  teAC,  a  fí  ha  péirme 

ó'f  cú  T)o  coifcpeAt)  mo  caj\c 
Tlí  bioriAtin  if  pjidif  nA  ctéi|\e. 

SlÁn   leAC,   if  zú  a^  ctif  An   Áij\ 

StÁn   teAc,  a  lÁrh   LÁn- 1^1*01  j\ 
StÁn  teAc,  a  fájvoÁit  riA  gcfíoc 

1f  mib^c  mo  fmAoince-fe  'r  ip  cjvÁi'óce. 

tló,  a  prm,   a  cuiriAirm,   tnA'f  píof\ 
go  bpuiU|\  fíof  1  ri-UAriiAib  11  a  bpiAn 

Há  pulAin^  *oo  'óeAtfiAn  *oá  Optut  ifcij 
Ai|\m  biKA-í*)A  Ai^e  n Á  ceAT)  a  piAn. 
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SlÁn   leAc,  a  OfCtii|\  iu\  U\nn  nnfie, 

SlÁw  LeAt,  a  figpi|\  ha  nibeitneAiw 
T)Á  mbeiteÁ  A^Arn-fA  hiaja  uj\fAin 

T)o   óuififróe  fvuAis  ^jttnme  aj\  An  ^ctéi^  feo. 

1f  mibAó  tiom  5-Ati  ArhAjAC  SceótÁm 
1  rvoeoró  córhgc\|\  ha  péitine 

1    X\-AXX\    AW    pAVÓ    T>0    T)Ú1feAÓC 

1f  rnen!)f\eAC  •o'ftn^-pinn  t>á  tiéilL  í. 

tic,  a  ConÁin   1TIaoiL  neirhgjvirm, 

CféAT)  nÁ  ci5i|\-fe  T>otn'  péAóAin  ? 
If  50  tijMgtÁ  ceA*o  fcfiofCA  if  rmttxe 

A|\  peA'ó  tionrhAiyve  ha  5Arm-ctéif\e. 

Acá  aw  worn  Awo\y  A^Am 

1f  ca  bftnt  f eAcz  -gcAtA  wa  snAicpemne  ? 

1f    lOnpi At)    tiom    CÁ    COHA1JA    'w-A    115 At) AIT) 

1f  11AÓ  U151T)  peAfCA  T)om'  péACAm. 

1f  triune  X)o  ConriAC  aow  fleAt>  AtfiÁm 

1  n-Ájuif  fiíog  íia  5nÁitfréiime 
X)o  b'feAf^  10HÁ  A  f\Alb   A5  pÁ-OfAi^ 

1f  A5  lomftAr»  nA  fAitrn-ctéifie. 

tic,  if  mife  Oifín  itiac  fwn 

5^n  ponn  ^An  511A01  a^  cóirh|AeAni   ctoó, 
5it)bé  tiAij\  *oo-geibwn  aíi  5|veim 

1f    fATíA   Afvíf  50   bfAgAWII    ah    *oeoó. 
1f    11 C,    A    *Ó1A,    AUÁim    1    W^ÁX)At> 

A^uf  An  pAnn  óm'  t)Áit  A|\  ceAt, 
T),éipcfiníi  te  511c  riA  5CtiA|\ 

T)Á  bfAgAIIW    |MA|\   niAji   but)    CeAflC. 


12  p£ite  pOt)t  a. 


THE   BATTLE  OF  DUNDALK. 

I  o.   they  come,   they  come;    but  all  too   late — their  king  is 

on  the  wave, 
Bound  to  the  mast  of  a  Danish  ship,  the  pirate  Northman's  slave. 
Dundalk.  thy  shores  have  often  heard  the  roar  of  the  boiling  sea, 
But  wilder  far  is  the  maddening  shout  that  now  is  heard  by 

thee  ; 
The  voice  of  the  soldiers'  rage  when  the  foe  with  the  prize 

is  fled, 
And  the  bursting  yell  of  pale  despair  when  hope  itself  is  dead  ; 
Then  o'er  that  warrior-band  in  wrath  a  death-like  silence  passed 
As  they  gazed  where  Sitric's  sails  unfurled  swelled  proudly 

to   the   blast. 

And  must  he  go  ?  Shall  Mononia's  king  serve  in  a  hostile  land  ? 
Oh,  for  one  ship  !  with  Irish  hearts  to  crash  that  Danish  band  ! 
But  hark  !    a  cheer — and  the  listening  hills  give  back  the 

joyous  sound 
A  sail — a  sail  is  seen  away  where  the  skies  the  waters  bound. 
There's  a  pause  anew — each  searching  eye  is  on  that  sail  afar  ; 
Again   the   cheering's  loud  and  high — 'tis   Mononia's  ships 

of  war. 
Boldly  they  come  o'er  the  swelling  tide,  their  men  as  wild 

and  free 
As  winds  that  play  on  the  mountain's  side,  or  waves  that 

course  the  sea. 

And  well  may  they  come  to  free  their  king  from  robbers  of 

the  main  ; 
His  sceptre  ne'er  a  tyrant's  rod,  nor  his  rule  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  onwards  towards  the  foe  they  steer— a  sight  sublimely 

grand — 
War's  stern  array  hath  there  an  awe  it  never  knows  on  land. 
Soon  many  a  sword  salutes  the  sun,  drawn  in  that  deadly  strife, 
From  many  a  heart  that  bounded  high  soon  flows  the  tide 

of  life." 
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The  King — the  King — Í.0  free  the  King  bold  Fiona*  hews  his 

way, 
And  woe  to  him  who  meets  his  sword  on  this  eventnil  day. 

The  King  is  won  ;   but  the  lion  heart  that  sets  his  master  tree 
Is  deeply  pierced — as  he  cuts  the  cord  his  life-blood  dyes  the  sea . 
Brave  Fionn's  head  is  held  on  high,  the  Irish  to  appal, 
But  they  rush  more  fiercely  to  the  fight,  led  on  by  young 

Fingall. 
Sternly,  foot  to  foot,  and  sword  to  sword,  for  death  or  life 

they  meet, 
And  bravely,  though  few,  they  long  withstand  the  hordes 

of  Sitric's  fleet  ; 
But  slowly  at  last  o'er  heaps  of  slain  the  Irish  yield  apace, 
The  many  have  the  few  o'ercome — defeat  is  no  disgrace. 

Oh,  f  Fianghal — Fianghal.  what  dread  resolve  now  seizes  on  your 

mind  ? 
All,  all  is  done  that  valour  can,  give  way,  and  be  resigned  ! 
Swiftly  he  rushed,  as  one  possessed,  'mid  all  that  hostile  train, 
Seizing  their  king,  with  one  wild  bound,  plunged  both  into 

the  main, 
Then  sudden,  as  if  by  frenzy  sped,  two  Irish  chiefs  as  brave, 
The  king's  two  brothers  as  quickly  seized,  and  dashed  into 

the  wave, 
And  Freedom  smiled  when  she  saw  the  deed,  she  knew  the 

day  was  won  ; 
But  with  that  smile  came  a  bitter  tear,  she  had  lost  her 

favourite  son. 
With  terror  struck,  th'  astonished  Danes  at  every  point  gave 

way, 
And  few  were  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  destructive  fray. 

There  was  joy  that  week  o'er  all  the  land,   from  Bann  to 

Shannon's  shore  ; 
For  they  said  those  Danish  chiefs  will  come  to  spoil  our  homes 

no  more. 
But  ere  the  song  of  mirth  went  round  or  toast  in  hut  or  hall, 
A  tear  was  shed,  and  a  prayer  was  said  for  Fionn  and  Fingall. 

*£Áitoe  porm,   King  and  Admiral  of  Desmond. 
f  Fianghal,  second  in  command. 


1 \  pétte  pOdLa. 

And  through  the  wars  of  alter  years  their  name  was  the  battle- 
cry. 

And  many  a  heart  that  else  had  quailed,  by  them  was  taught 
to  die  : 

And  oft  as  Freedom  broke  a  chain,  or  tyrants  met  their  fall, 

A  tear  was  shed — a  prayer  was  said  for  Fionn  and  Fingall. 

Neil  M'Devitt. 


IRISH     NATIONAL     HYMN. 

O.   Ireland  !    Ancient  Ireland  ! 

Ancient !    yet  for  ever  young  ! 
Thou  our  mother,  home,  and  sireland — 
Thou  at  length  hast  found  a  tongue. 

Proudly,  thou  at  length 

Rcsistest  in  triumphant  strength. 
Thy  flag  of  freedom  floats  unfurled  ; 

And  as  that  mighty  God  existeth 

Who  giveth  victory  when  and  where  He  listeth, 
Thou  yet  shalt  wake,  and  shake  the  nations  of  the  world. 
For  this  dull  world  still  slumbers 

Weetless  of  its  wants  and  loves-- 
Though,  like  Galileo,  numbers 

Cry  aloud  :    "It  moves  !    it  moves  !  "  — 

In  a  midnight  dream, 

Drifts  it  down  Time's  wreckful  stream — 
All  march,  but  few  descry  the  goal. 

O,  Ireland  !    be  it  thy  high  duty 

To  teach  the  world  the  might  of  Moral  Beauty 
And  stamp  God's  image  truly  on  the  struggling  soul. 

Strong  in  thy  self-reliance  ; 

Xot  in  idle  threat  or  boast, 
Hast  thou  hurled  thy  fierce  defiance 
At  the  haughty  Saxon  host  ; 

Thou  hast  claimed  in  sight 

Of  high  Heaven  thy  long-lost  right. 
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Upon  thy  hills — along  thy  plains — 

In  the  green  bosom  of  thy  valleys — 
The  new-born  soul  of  holy  Freedom  rallies, 

And  calls  on  thee  to  trample  down  in  dust  thy  chains. 

Deep,  saith  the  Eastern  story, 

Burns  in  Iran's  mines  a  gem, 
For  its  dazzling  hues  and  glory 
Worth  a  Sultan's  diadem 

But  from  human  eyes 

Hidden  there  it  ever  lies  ! 
The  eye -travelling  gnomes  alone  ; 

Who  toil  to  form  the  mountain's  treasure, 

May  gaze  and  gloat  with  pleasure  without  measure 
Upon  the  lustrous  beauty  of  that  wonder»stono, 
So  is  it  with  a  nation 

Which  would  win  for  its  rich  dower 
That  bright  pearl,  Self-Liberation — 
It  must  labour  hour  by  hour. 

Strangers  who  travail 

To  lay  bare  the  gem,  shall  fail ; 
Within  itself  must  grow,  must  glow — 

Within  the  depths  of  its  own  bosom 

Must  flower  in  living  might,  must  broadly  blossom 
The  hopes  that  shall  be  born  ere  Freedom's  Tree  can  blow. 

Go  on,  then,  all — rejoiceful ! 

March  on  thy  career  unbowed  ! 
Ireland  !    let  thy  noble,  voiceful 
Spirit  cry  to  God  aloud. 

Man  will  bid  thee  speed — 
God  will  aid  thee  in  thy  need  ; 
The  Time,  the  Hour,  the  Power  are  near — 

Be  sure  thou  soon  shall  form  the  vanguard 
Of  that  illustrious  band,  whom  Heaven  and  Man  guard ; 
And  these  words  come  from  one  whom  men  have  called  a  seer  ! 

J.  C.  Mangan. 


L6  yO}te  pCoLA 


t>Atit><\    AS    tru\cou\rh    Art    AoittneAs    riA 

110T)tA5. 

IThfe  !  biof-fA  Leif  05  cnÁc,  com  05  AeneAC  leip  An  cé 
if  óige  <\>v\it'i.  C^fMt)  mire  óf  córhAin  nA  ^néme  corn  mAic 
leo,  com  lu  At  leo  ;  &$UY  ^0  &&T  A5UT  t/At-cAf  An  seimneAt) 
onm  tia  C1ÚHCA  rut  An  nn^At)  An  SlÁnuigteoin,  céAt)  motA-o 
dguf  bin'oeACAr  te  nA  Aimn  !  tDkro  pteA*o  if  -péUe  A^Ain- 
p<d  péw  A5Uf  if  onm,  50  T>eimin,  t>o  biot)  An  bnóT)  An  uaijv 
ca3<vo  An  cSAoine  onm  5AÓ  bUA'OAin.  tlí  mó  ÁtAf  An  An 
bpÁirue  if  Aenige  An  ceAcc  nA  HotdLaj;  'fAn  pAogAl  po 
'nÁ  niAfv  biot)  onm-fA  An  teAcc  nA  t)eAtcAine  A511P  nA  SAtrmA 
le  Linn  nA  T)nAoi*óeAócA.  t)íof-|AA  05  bo^  leAnbAifte  Agup 
if  cinrhm  Liom  An  tiAin,  a  bpAT>  «Aim  Anoip,  'nuAn  nÁ  nAib 
cúpAm  'pAn  fAogAt  onm  acu  sneAr.n  A^ur  reite.  Ace 
cuAT)Af  1  n-Aoip  A^up  1  n-Aoir,  bi  mo  ctAnn  pern  A^Am  1  T>cnÁc, 
A^up  "oo  nein  mAn  cuAit)  mo  mungAit  1  méi*o  bí  mo  t)úit  1 
bpéile  a  5  *ouL  1  tAigeAt).  1  ^cionn  nA  501  An  bAitig  mo  ctAnn 
leo,  bíot)An  A3  ceAóc  if  A5  imteAóc,  A$;up  A5  ceAóc  ip  A3  fín- 
imteAóc.  £é  'óeineA'ó  t/pitteATiAn  teip  av\  5cneiT>eAm 
cugAm,  A5«f  1  T)ueAnncA  An  cneiT)im  tn^A-oAn  Leo  av\  Hot>Lai5. 
CuA-óAf  1  n-ói^e  pé  gtóin  11A  Tlo^tA^  Afíf  50  *ocí  50  nAbAf 
com  teAnbAi-óe  pimpti-óe  Le  nAoi-óeAnÁn.  CtnneAt)  At-óAp<\*ó 
nA  tloTJtA^  oineAT)  ÁúAip  onm-fA  A1([  T>cúip  ip  mAn  cmneAnn 
a\\  Aii  AOf  05  mxnu.  Aóc  TMtntiJ  An  LeAnbtn'óeAcc  po  Leip 
An  Aimfin  :  t)íbin  ctinAm  An  cpAogAiL  Aft\>  í.  A3  up  níon 
món  An  lon^nAt)  é,  T>An  n^oóig  ! 

UÁnn  A^  CAiteAm  nA  TIot)La3  Anoif  le  míte  $0  teit  btiA'óAn 
n-óó  món.  1f  iomx>A  cneAb  ir  -onúAig  cneAfCAntA  te  tmn  na 
bAimfine  pn.  1f  iomT)A  nío"gAóc  a  bí  50  comAócAó  míte 
50  leit  btiAf)An  ó  fom  acá  50  meAtce  fAonlA^  cmn  mt)iu, 
Agiíf  if  iomt)A  cín  a  bí  ^An  comAóc  An  uAin  fin  acá  50 
cnéAn  éifeAóCAó  ncirfifpleÁf3Aó  mT>iu.  UÁim-fe  A5  pAtne 
50   tél^t,  a^  pAine  An  f)|\oó-obAif    txg ur  ^f  *óeAg-obAif 
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■oo  i\ei|A  n)A\\  ti^AXX).  1r  be^5  imc  lonAnn  mo  cíinfAVóe-rA 
úguf  cúnrAit)e  nA  gnAt-timA,  acu  gu|\  reAóc  fiA  aj\  An  r A05AL 
ro  rmre,  A£UV  S^f  tníte  mó  c^dajac-a  pé  nT>eAf  a  a^aiti  t>á  néin. 
t)A  ttiimc  rmre  a$;  CAiteAtn  nA  TloTítAs  A^ur  An  rioc  if  An 
rneAócA,  bÁirceAó  ir  5A0Ú  ir  cóinnrg  ifiítlce  A5  cun  ctnnre 
ir  eA^tA  A^v  aja  niAin  pém>  |\ia|\-a>ó.  Tlíonb  AnnAtfi  Án  A^ur 
comieArcAn  A^ur  An  T)onAf,  póinion,  A£  féme&X)  amceAU 
onm  A^uf  8pionAiT)  riA  TIotHas  Ag  cAirceAt  pétn'  *óéin  : 
uaij\  no  T)ó  bíor  1  rnbéAt  oÁir  A^nr  ceApAt)  nÁ  béAnpAt) 
t1oT)tAi5  50  b\\Át  Anír  onm.  Acx  reo  pór  Annro  mé,  moUró 
te  T)1A,  A^tir  mé  utXArh  An  An  éA^cóin  a  >oeineA>ó  onm  t>o 
ttiAiteAT)  A^tif  An  ruAmineAf  *oo  nÁinr*;  *óom  Tí'ATMfiÁit. 

Cat)  ir  piú  11ot)tAi5  no  t>ó  *oo  óAiteAtn  pé'n  AimDeire  1 
ScomóncAr  te  fnA  céAT>cAib  ceAnn  acá  CAitce  pé  AoibneAr 
A^Am  ?  A  !  if  lonróA  Hot>Lai5  a  óAiteAf  pé  fuAiriineAf ,  A^nf 
t)Á  bnig  feo  cionnur  a  tiocpAi!)  nÁ  ctn^pmn  50  cnumn  An 
c-ÁtAf  a  bíonn  An  05  A^ur  Aof  ca,  An  bocc  if  fAróbin  An  uAin 
oeineAnn  An  WoxtlAx^  ontA  ^ac  bLiA*óAin.  Oonnur  a  tiocpAt), 
feAt),  cionnur  a  tiocpAt)  ?  11ac  um^te  t)órh-fA  cionnur 
niAn  óAfUAn  rmAowce  An  T)eonAroe  pé  t)ém  a  tnítArge  pé 
comAince  ha  Ho^La^  ;  nÁ  motmgim-f e  cionnuf  rriAn  bíonn 
cuifte  tiA  mÁtAn  a%  pneAbAt)  50  fínceAn  ticin  nA  Hot^a^ 
ctnce  ;  nA  'oeAnbnÁitneACA  bí  An  reAónÁn  nAó  eót  A^tif  nAó 
feAn-eót  T)om  cionnur  rriAn  cntnnnigceAn  iat)  cmiceAtt  An 
cemceÁm  niAn  a\\  oiteAT)  iat>,  cmiceAtt  bnint)  nA  péite  mAn 
An  có^At)  1AT)  :  nÁ  ptntim  A5  éifceAóc  te  ^tiráeAccAinc  mo 
£tomne  ^ac  omce  iloxjlAg  ó  nu^At)  ctAnn  *oom  !  TlÁn  ó:iaía- 
fA  CU115  nA  elite  A5  biiAtAi!)  50  mó*órhAnAó  ^ac  btiA'óAm  t>á|\ 
bein  onm  ó  teAóc  An  cnei*oirh  A^iif  A5  mncAt)  gtio^Ain 
gtónAig  gAinb  An  cnAogAit ;  nAn  AinigeAf  cAncAn  citnn  nA 
neA^tAif  e  a^  cun  nÁine  An  Jtón  if  An  fotnAm  tncc  UA|\cnifne  ! 
tThre  nÁn  tmc  néAt  cox)AtuA  niArh  onm  aóc  a^  Aot)AineAóc 
mo  tnungAÍte  x>e  tó  if  "o'oróce  ;  mif  e  cÁ  A5  -péACAinc  Ai(\ 
fpéin  gtAin  tAe  ÍIotjIa^  on  tÁ  1  n-An  rhínig  DiAgtAn  pocAt 
nA  pínmne  ór  mo  6órhA\\\ ;  mif  e  ^un  gnÁúAó  tiom  nA  f  UiAigce 
*o'feicfinc  A5  ^UiAifeAóc  50  'oúxnACCAc  pé  'óém  An  cféipéH 

C 


is  péite  pótDt-A. 

^siip  ac;  cjVomAt)  50  luinuvL  v\|\  AgAít)  iu\  hAtcófiAó,  A5  b|\eic 
buróeACAif  x>Á  SLánuigteoif  m&\\  da  cóij\  -pé  ct,ó*o  ópÁib- 
nwcrA  t)'oi|\peA'ó  T)o  lleAifi,  niÁ'f  ceAT>tA  t)om  fAn  a  r^o  ?c 
nur*e, — mife,  50  Dputt  mo  cluAf  if  nio  fúil  T)í|\igte  aj\  ai\ 
U|\|VAim  i|^  Ati  meAf  acá  A5  iAfc  if  éAn  tf  Awrnróe,  ^An  oac 
1  n-Aon  co|\  teif  ati  nT)AonnAit)e  aj\  >oia*óacc  nA  HoT)tA5  ó 
IÁ  bei|\ce  a  sCjui  tój\A.  'Oia'óacc  if  T>AonnAóc  if  T)útr^cc, 
fUAifceAf  ^Y  fUAirhneAf  if  fíotcÁm,  Áilne  ir  uf\f\Aim  if 
AoibneAf  11  a  110*01  a^,  cia  péA-opAt)  cufi  fíof  ojaca  50  cjunnn  ? 
C&im-fe  A5  triAccnArii  ofvtA  te  pAt)A,  A^uf  A5  pdi|\e  te 
l.i nn  mo  fAO^Ait  optA,  teif  ;  A£tir  ní'l  te  r^t)  ^SArn  A(,vr 
pé  mA|\  a  óuaIa  A^uf  triAfv  AT)uoAf\c  50  mime  j\oirne  feo  : 
^o  mX)&  coit  T)é  fUAirrineAf  if  fuAij\ceAf  if  poccÁm  ua 
t1o*otA5  T)o  beit  A5  cAc  t>o  f\éif  niAfv  ttnltxeAf\,  A^uf  nÁf\A 
jta-oa  50  ttpuAfcLócAit)  Sé  tné  péin  A^uf  mo  ctAnn  ó  cjtúcAíD 
mrhe  An  eAócfVAnnAig  1  sctmiA  if  50  ^CAitpimít)  LÁ  A  bei^te 
yé  fAoi^e  A^uf  -pé  fAoiffe  50  Ló  An  LtiAin  ! 

rnog  ntnt. 


BRIAN     OF     BANBA. 

Brian  of  Banba  all  alone  up  from  the  desert  places 

Came  to  stand  where  the  festal  throne  of  the  Lord  of  Thomond's 
race  is, 

Came  after  tarrying  long  away  till  his  cheeks  were  hunger- 
hollow 

And  his  voice  grown  hoarse  in  a  thousand  fights  where  he 
called  on  his  men  to  follow. 

He  had  pillowed  his  head  on  the  hard  tree  roots  and  slept 
in  the  sun  unshaded, 

Till  the  gold  that  had  shone  in  his  curls  was  gone  and  the 
snow  of  his  brow  had  faded. 

And  where  he  came  he  was  meanliest  clad  midst  the  nobles 
of  the  nation, 

Yet  proudly  he  entered  among  them  all 
For  this  was  his  brother's  Banquet  Hail, 

And  he  was  a  prince  Dalcassian. 
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Mahon,  King  of  the  Clann  Dal  Cais,  throned  in  his  palace, 

proudly 
Drank  the  mead  from  a  costly  glass  whilst  his  poet,  harping 

loudly, 
Traced  in  song  his  lineage  long  to  the  time  of  ancient,  story, 
And  praised  the  powers  of  Kennedy's  sons  and  counted  their 

deeds  of  glory, 
And  chanted  the  fame  of  the  chieftains  all  that  banquet 

board  surrounding, — 
But  why  does  he  turn  to  this  stranger  tall,  for  whom  is  his 

harp  now  sounding  ? 
"The  king,"  he  says,  "is  champion  bold,  and  bold  is  each 

champion  brother  ; 

But  Brian  the  youngest, 
Is  bravest  and  strongest, 
And  nobler  than  any  other." 


The  king  stood  up  on  his  royal   throne  and  sorrowful  was 

his  gazing, 
And  greatly  the  envy  grew  in  his  heart  at  the  sound  of  such 

high  appraising  ; 
For  Mahon  had  dwelt  in  a  palace  fair,  at  peace  with  the 

land's  invader, 
While  Brian  lurked  in  the  wild  cat's  lair  and  slept  where  the 

she- wolf  laid  her. 
Mahon  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  silk,  the  gift  of  a  Danes'  chief's 

sending, 
The  only  cloak  that  Brian  had  was  torn  by  the  brambles' 

rending. 
Mahon  called  for  the  mead  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  those 

that  hasted, 

But  the  cold  thin  wave  that  the  swan  flocks  sip 
Was  the  only  wine  that  Brian's  lips 
For  a  year,  and  more,  had  tasted. 
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11  Brian,    my   brother,"   said    the   king,   in   a   tone  oi  scornful 

wonder, 
"Why  dost  thou  come   in  beggar  guise  our  palace  portals 

under  ; 
Where  hast  thou  wandered  since  yesteryear,  in  what  venture 

of  love  hast  thou  tarried  ; 
Come,  tell  us  the  count  of  thy  prey  of  deer  and  what  cattle- 
herds  thou  hast  harried  ; 
Where  is  thy  mantle  of  silken  fold  and  the  jewelled  brooch 

that  bound  it  ; 
In  what  wager  lost  was  the  band  of  gold  that  once  thy  locks 

surrounded  ; 
Where  hast  thou  left  the  courtly  train   that   befitted   thy 

princely  station, 

The  hundred  high-born  youths  I  gave, 
The  chosen  sons  of  the  chieftains  brave 
Of  the  warriors  Dalcassian  ? M 

"  I  have  followed  no  deer  since  yesteryear,  I've  harried  no 

neighbour's  cattle  ; 
I  have  wooed  no  love,  I  have  played  no  game  but  the  kingly 

game  of  battle  ; 
The  Danes  were  my  prey  by  night  and  day  in  their  forts  of 

hill  and  hollow, 
And  I  come  from  the  desert  lands  alone  because  none  are 

alive  to  follow. 
Some  were  slain  on  the  plundered  plain  and  some  in  the 

midnight  marching, 
And  some  have  died  of  the  winter's  cold,  and  some  of  the 

fever  parching  ; 
And  some  have  perished  by  wounds  of  spears  and  some  by 

the  shafts  of  bowmen, 

And  some  by  hunger,  and  some  by  thirst, 
Until  all  were  gone,  but  they  slaughtered  fLst 
Their  tenfold  more  of  their  foemen." 
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Then  the  king  leaped  down  from  his  cushioned  throne  and 

he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
"  Brian,  though  youngest,  thou  art  bravest  and  strongest, 

and  nobler  than  any  other  ; 
So  choose  at  thy  will  of  my  flocks  on  the  hill  and  take  of  my 

treasure  golden, 
Were  it  even  the  ring  on  my  royal  hand  or  the  jewelled  cloak 

I'm  rolled  in." 
Brian  smiled  :    "  You  will  need  them  all  as  award  of  bardic 

measure  ; 
I  want  no  cattle  from  out  your  herds,  no  share  of  your  shining 

treasure  ; 
But  grant  me  now/'  and  he  turned  to  look  in  the  listening 
warriors'  faces — 

"  A  hundred  more  of  the  brave  Dal  Cais 
To  follow  me  over  plain  and  pass, 
And  die  as  fitteth  the  Clann  Dal  Cais, 
At  war  with  the  outland  races," 

Alice  Milligan. 


ST.    LORCAN'S   ADDRESS. 

(Supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  native  Irish  Princes  about  1171 
a.d.  on  the  landing  on  our  shores  of  the  second  gang  of  English  adventurers. 
St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the  period,  was  in 
due  time  chosen  as  its  patron  Saint.  Ireland  has  produced  no  more  faithful 
son.) 

Princes,  Tanists,   Chiefs   of   Iran,   wherefore   meet  we   here 

to-day  ? 
Come  ye  but  to  raise  a  calloid  o'er  your  country's  lifeless 

clay  ? 
Come   ye  here  to  whine  your  sorrow  for  the  ill  yourselves 

have  wrought, 
Or  to  swear  you'll  buy  redemption  at  the  price  it  may  be 

bought  ? 
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Once  your  names  were  names  of  honour  in  the  citied  camps 

of  Gaul  — 
Once  the  iron  tribe  of  Odin  did  not  blush  to  bear  your  thrall — 
Once  the  proud  Iberian  boasted  how  ycur  royal  race  begun  ; 
But  your  glory  hath  gone  from  you,  swiftly  as  the  setting  sun. 

And   throughout  our  desolation  mark  you  not  God's  holy 

hand, 
Smiting  us  with  subtle  vengeance,  for  our  sins  against  the 

land  ; 
Frantic  feuds  and  broken  pactions,  selfish  ends  and  sordid  lust, 
And,  the  blackest  vice  of  vices,  treason  to  our  sacred  trust ! 

When  the  stranger  came  a  stranger,  still  you  gave  the  stranger's 

meed — 
Shelter  when  he  came  an  exile — succour  when  he  came  in  need  ; 
When  he  came  a  student,  learning  and  the  right  of    book 

and  board — 
Princes  !    when  he  came  a  robber  had  you  not  the  axe  and 

sword  ? 

And  was  peace  the  fruit  of  treason  ?  Let  our  kinsmen, 
fled  or  dead, 

Chainless  plunder,  lust,  and  murder,  teach  you  how  sub- 
mission sped  ; 

Nay,  behold  yon  vale  !  a  convent  lay  like  love  embosomed 
there, 

Where  the  weary  found  a  shelter,  and  the  wounded  needful  care. 

And  the  prayers  of  holy  maidens  streamed  to  Heaven  night 

and  day, 
Like  a  healing  incense  burning  all  infectious  sin  away  ; 
There  it  flourished   till    the    spoiler,    Christless    more    than 

Heathen  Jew, 
Came-  and  now  the  wolf  and  Saxon  share  the  wreck  between 

them  two 
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And  their  king  will  be    your  father  ?      Yea,  and  grant  you 

many  a  grace — 
Gyves  and  fetters  from  the  donjons  of  his  own  begotten  race  ! 
Scorn  this  slavish  scheme  to  mesh  you  in  a  net  of  idle  words  ; 
Thank  him  as  his  sons  have  thanked  him — thank  him  with 

your  naked  swords. 

Still  ye  doubt !    Then,  royal  Norman,  reeking  red  with  holy 

blood, 
Come  and  lead  to  newer  slaughter  all  your  sacrilegious  brood  ; 
Come   in   triumph — here   are   bishops,   worn   to   stone   with 

fast  and  prayer, 
None  shall  question  why  you  send  them  Beckett's  bloody 

shroud  to  share. 

Nay,  my  children,   if  you  doom  us  to  the  martyr's  bitter 

crown, 
With  your  own  dishonoured  weapons  strike  your  priests  and 

prelates  down  ; 
Better  thus  than  by  the  stranger — better  thus  than  being 

cursed 
With  that  hideous  daily  torture,  living  on  to  know  the  worst. 

And  the  loyal  wives  that  love  you  with  a  fond  and  generous 

truth, 
And  the  daughters  who  surround  you  with  the  sunshine  of 

their  youth, 
Drag  them  to  the  carnal  tyrant  as  he  swoops  upon  your  shore — 
Meekly  you  must  do  his  pleasure,  nor  deny  him  evermore. 

Oh !    forgive   my   rash   injustice ;     Heber's   blood   is   wroth 

with  wrong, 
And  I  see  you  burn  to  grapple  with  the  ills  we  bore  so  long ; 
And  you'll  league  like  royal  brothers,  till  from  joyful  shore 

to  shore 
Princely  rage  indeed  shall  thunder,  women's  tears  shall  rain 

no  more. 
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Yes.  like  brothers  ;    let  the  Psalters  link  his  name  with  fixt 
disgrace, 

Who,  when  Iran  waves  her  banner,  strikes  for  region,  claim, 

or  race  : 
Not  for  Desmond,  not  for  Uladh,  not  for  Ir  or  Eoghan's  seed, 
But  for  ocean-girded  Iran  must  our  kingly  chieftains  bleed. 

Moran's  self-denying  justice,  Dathi's  world-embracing  fame, 
Fodhla's   wisdom,   Cormac's  counsel,   holy   Patrick's  sacred 

name, 
And  our  own  dear  land  that  gave  us  kindly  culture,  state, 

and  gold— 
Oh  !   my  children,  need  you  stronger  spell-words  for  the  true 

and  bold  ? 

Thus  you  match  and  overmatch  them,  be  they  harnessed 

breast  and  backs — 
Never  Norman  forged  a  cuirass  could  resist  an  Irish  axe  ; 
And  be  sure  your  fearless  clansmen  soon  shall  scorn  their 

black  array, 
As  the  cowards  clad  in  iron  and  a  horse  to  ride  away  ! 

And  the  dull  and  slavish  Saxons  whipped  and  leashed  by 

Norman  hands, 
Trained  to  wreak  the  wrongs  they  suffered  on  the  breast 

of  kindred  lands — 
Trained  like  mastiffs  in  the  shambles,  at  a  beck  to  rend  and 

bite, 
As  the  wolves  before  the  beagles  you  shall  track  their  bloody 

fight. 

Pause  not  till  each  Dun  and  Tower  planted  by  the  strangers' 

hands, 
Blazes  like  a  Viking  beacon,  guiding  them  from  out  the  land  — 
Till  the  last  of  all  the  pirates  to  their  galleys  shall  have  fled, 
Shuddering  at  the  dire  gall-tromha  as  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 
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Ai£rieAs  ati  peACAi£  teis  An  mbtó. 

All    t)AS: 

1f  cugAt  a  tÁn^A,  a  peACAig  cfionnA, 
te  hójvougAt)  tÁmifi  cú  t)|teit  •oe'n  fAOigeAt  fo, 
50   TDCAttAfpA   ctmncAf  it/   ft  f\oi  c-gni  orh  Ant  Ait) 
TDo'n  Rig  puAin  t)Ár  Afi  -An  $Cnoir  tma  nAoine. 

ATI   peACAC  : 

1f   C1A  ílé  CUfA  Cá  A£   LAÓA1f\C   COril    T)ÁnA 

te  feAnóin  U  At  cÁ  pé  óiaó  cnÁiftce  ? 
Oó,  mo  óAnnctA  !  ir  pAnn  ACÁmi-fe, 
1f  tno  ófoi'óe  t)Á  DnifeA-ó  te  ntnneAfbA  ftáince. 

Atl   t)AS  : 

ÍThfe  An   t)Ár  aca*  LÁn  x>e  tném-neAnc, 

T)o  te^s  A|A  tAn  ctAnn   A-óAirh  50  téif\-ceAnc  ; 

te^spvo  curA  Anoir  rriAn  Aon  Leo, 

1f  béAf^AT)  óT)'  rhAom  ^An  onig  pé  cné  tú. 

A11   peACAC  : 

6ifc,  a  t)Áif  !  CAftAin  cÁi|\T)e  póf  T)om, 

11A  T)ém  mé  cneACAft  'f  nÁ  mAinti>  50  póit  mé, 

go  niDéAnpvo  Aitnige  im'  peACAío  mófA, 

1f  50  nTnogAlpAT)  rn'fiACA  te  Rig  nA  g^óine. 

ATI    t>AS  : 

1f  paxda  An  cÁin'oe  puAinir  50  x>cí  ro, 

1r  An  £ait)  eite  *oá  t>pAgi:Á  Aníf  é, 

tYlAn  rhAi|\if  niAríi  X)o  riiAinpeÁ  óoiftce, 

X)Á  pAit)  é  An  cttntce  50  'oeineA'ó  x>o  rcníbe. 

ATI    peACAC  : 

Tlí    tiAtntA    rhAinpnn    ^eAttAim    óm'  cnoi*óe    *óuic, 
Acc  im'  AitjugeAó  *óiAn  pé  óiaó  A5  cAOt-got, 
A5  ca5ai^c  fÁfAirri  x>o  T)\&  ir  "oo  "OAcnnib 
1m'  ■ójAoic-óteAccAt)  if  itn'  fteAftCAiti  bAoire. 
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Atl    bÁS  : 

If  ionnjA  geAlLdriiAHi  pAttfd  CugAtf  it»'  fAoige-At  uaic 
T)'feA|\  lotnvi'o  T)é  fá  éiT>e  ÍOfA. 
5^o  T)rt\éi5]:e^  An  peACA  'f  50  niAi|\t:eÁ  mín  cAip 
fé  i\K\$lAóAit)  naoriitA  54  n  a  -ocftéiseAti  coit)ce. 

All    pe ACAÓ  : 

If  p'OjA  ^ufv  geAlU\p  "oo'n  cp  asajvc,  ní  b^eA^AC, 
VAoifi*oin  mo  tiaAtA/ó  t>o  •óéAnAtfi  1  n-éinpeAóc  ; 
Acc  cúftAtn  An  cpAOgAit  if  An  cíop  A5  5tA0t>Aó  Oftm 
Do  ójváit)  piAT>  fiAríi  if  T>o  óiAp  50  téijA  mé. 

All    t)ÁS  : 

teis  "oot)'  peAncup,  a  feAn*ouine  ónAoi^óce, 
tlo  pÁitpeAt)  An  biO|\  po  c^é  tÁf\  t)o  Cfvoi-óe  'pceAó, 
1f  uAbAfipAit)  Aon  ttlAc  tTltnfe  b^eit  $An  pcAoiteAt* 
Aja  c'AnAm  Anoif,  if  50  hipj\eAnn  fíof  leAC. 

ATI    peACAC  : 

tTlo  g^eim  t)ut)  *oubAó  if  mo  bf\ón  An  pcéAl  fo 
TTIife  beit  CAittce  'p  mo  rfininnceA|\  wV   éA^muif, 
1f  tn'AtiAm   T)Á  tofCA'ó  1   n-ipf\eAnn  pémeAó 
1  X)ZAo^X)  iomAT)  mo  óo^  if  mo  rnóp-ctin)  clAoncA. 

T)o   fAoiteAf  fiAifi   nÁ  junneAp  Aon   mt) 
T)o   tuittpeA-o   piAncA   píof\^ui>óe   éAccAó'  ; 
Tlí  pmn  mé  501*0  nÁ  bf\oiT>  ná  éi^eAn 
tnu|AT)Afi  nÁ  -peAtt  Aon  Am   'ootn'   fAogAt. 

*Oo  cu^Ainn   lóipcín  *oo  ^aó  *oeo|\Ait)e  tj\éit  Ia^, 
biA-ó  if  *oeoó  T>o'n  cé  ci>oinn  'v\a  n-éA^mnif, 
*OíoUn*óeAcc  óeA|\c  te  peAfi  An  eitirti, 
0  !   nAó  c-puAit)  ó  íof a  mÁ  gni*óeAtir»  mé  "óaojaa^ó  ! 

All    t)^S  : 

tlí'l  -ooDac  nAC  píoj\  ^aó  mtt  r>e'n  méi*o  pin, 
Acc  6ifc  50  fóit  A^up  'neopAT)  pém  *ouíc 
C-Al)  iatj  tiA   nróce  cá  it)'  comne  A5  An   Aon  ÍTIac 
'tlA  (  úif  rflófi  cpom  le  ponn  cú  t)AO|Aófj 
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*Oo  bíf  pAifeonc^  t>\\o  6-1  Ab  Apt  a  bfiéA^AC, 
ImeAftao  ólrAó  fiofm^C-Aó  fctéipe^c, 
t>Af\bAfVAc  sLasajiaó  if  a^  T)eAj\bu5A*ó  éióg  ; 
1f  C1115  50  *ociiitte^nn  ah  fójic  f^n  cú  ^úojaat). 

AN   peAC  At  : 

1TIÁ  ótdmn  fatting  50  mime  1  T)Cig  cÁbAifne 
1  bfoóAif  mo  cómuffdn  no  mo  comgtif  cÁifoe, 
1f  mAifg  ■otnc  coi*óce  fm  t>o  m.aoi'óe.Am  im'  lÁtAin 
1f  pe^DAf  mo  cfoifte-fe  cum  *oíol  t-Af  các  *oíoo. 

Do  dí  tné  xzAmAll  1  *ocofAó  mo  fAogdil 

go  bfui'óe.AncAC  bAfbAjvdó  if  c-dbAfúA  t/éiteAC, 

T^aneAf  fAoifiT>m  pvo^  mo  ¥)eAtA*ó  W  *oéit)  fin 

1f  "oo  f-Aoite^f,  geAliáim,  50  |Uib  mAitce  mo  clAoncd. 

ATI   t>AS: 

Y\Á  cuig,  a  fpAT>Aij\e,  50  m^itp'ó  1TIac  T)é  t)uic 
U^|\  éif  -áf  *óeinif  *oe  cuifpteAóc  clAoncA, 
1f  An  bmrif  -oÁ  t)tige  if  5^n  fuim  'ua  cnéAóCAib, 
Acc  t>á  óé-AfAt)  if  gAn  fcít  le  néigceAnx. 

1f  p-a-oa  é  Ag  foi'óne  1e<\c,  a  clA-óAine  tfiéi|Atig, 
1f  cú  ián  *oe  tAiT)bfe  if  >oe  bUromAnn  éici§  ; 
T)o  fAoiUf  é  tfieAttAT)  let)'  bUvoAf  'f  ^*0'  onéAgAib, 
Acc  Anoif  cífin  gAó  gníom  >oe>o,  tféiáb. 

AH   peACAC  : 

póit,  a  t)Áif  !  cdbAif  cAin^e  An  Uve  feo 

50  nvéAmpAV  m'u-úAcc  mAf  if  t>uaí  a  -óéAnAtfi, 

Cum  r\Á  beit)  buAt)Ainc  1  meAfc  mo  §aoIca 

1   *ocAoib  mo  ^cmAif  nuAin  tedgfAf  mé  cfAoóUA 

TTU'f  fíon  gAó  a  n'oan  cú  50  mbeA-o-f-a  UAontA 
Afl  fon  tiA  gcon  t)0  'íiifi|\  1*0'  fcéAt  "oom, 
1f  é  mo  tuigfm  gun  beAg    fAn  crAogAt  fo 
5^n  beiú  com  T>onA  tiom  'fan  méi*o  fin. 


-s  péite  póx)U\. 

An  bÁS : 

tlí't    i)intio   '\\\n    CfAO&dl  fo   bttif  "oUgc  Am    A£itvorinc, 
X)Á  olc<\y  a  §níoriiAf\t<\  A^ur  *oic  iia  n^Af  -Ain, 
IIIa  "óeineAnn  pAoifi*oin  te  b|\ig  50  lÁm-ce-Anc, 
t1A  ^o  maitfi'ó  Tof-A  a  peACAit)e  50  bnÁt  x>ó. 

'Sé  ftt§e  'iia  ineAttcAj\  clAnn  boCc  A*OAirii, 
fluAift  T)emiT)  -An  pe-ACA  if  AtiAtfi  iat>  cáfrhA)\  ; 
Cmne^nn  An  TnAbAt  ffUAm  te  n-A  tán  *oíob, 
A^tif  fc^ACArm  ó  T)ia  'nA  'óiAit)  50  bnÁt  iat). 

An    peACAC : 

Cé  5tif  clÁc  tA5  cféit  cÁmi  pétn  fA  ciac  fo 
1r  ctif-A,  a  t)Áif,  45  cu^  Lan-coT)'  pi-An  0|\m, 
te  eA^LA  ]AórhAC  if  foitfi  TnogAlcAf  ^n   Uige-Anna, 
HlÁ'f  pío]\  t>o  fÁi'úue  cá  mí-Á'ó  .An  THAbAit  ojiro. 

d11   t>ÁS  : 

CneiT)  mo  ycéAl-fA  if  ^éitt  50  po\\  t)om 
gun  5Ai|tiT)  50  mbéi-oin  1  n-iffie^nn  fíof  ti^im  , 
1VUn  nÁ  ]Ainnif  Aitfiige  1*0*  peACAíO  tíonrii-Af\' 

ACC    X)Á    CU|\    AjA    CÁ1f\T>e    5AÓ    IÁ    50    *OCÍ    fO# 

Aíl    peACAC  : 

AiC|\ir  T)om,  if  ná  T>em  bnéA^  tiom, 
Ca*o  é  av\  f  ónc  t)Aoitie  t)0  bíonn  t)Á  n'OAOfA'ó 
1f  t>a"  ^c-AfCAt)  fíof  50  tnpneAnn  péineAó 
A\\  f  on  a  bpeACAme  if  a  m-Aitíp  ctAoncAó  ? 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

ATI    t>ÁS  : 

An  x)\\eAm  mib   JaU/oa  fveAtiiAn  n>A  móf\-cojtc 

Acá  -oe^gAHce  ó  t)i-A,  teir  An  nT)iAbAl  t>o  geoóAi'ó  \*\ax>  ; 

1f  An  t)neAm  ca"  T>AtL  if  nÁ  ^tAcpAt)  córhAinte 

t)eit)   'tiA  T>ceA,nncA  pá  fCAnnnAt)  a  n-oótAin. 

ní't  Tjuine  'fAn  *ootfiAn  rriAn  nAifiAiT)  A5  An   Aon  IVIac, 
tllÁ  fAgAnn  bÁr  1  bpeACA  tfiApb,  nÁ  t>,ao|aj:a]\ 
If  nÁ  cuijtfe^ji  50  bij?|\e,Ann  ip  An  ceine  T)A  gcéAfA-ó 
1  me-Afc  11A  troe-Aifi-An,  50  lom  cé  $éAn-gtAf. 
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All    pGACAC  : 

Yf\A  tMorm  An  méi-o  fin  50  léin  t)íob  CAiltce, 

A^ur  fCAf\cA  50  fío|\  ó  CjAíofc  5^n  úirh^eAf, 

1f  be^5  a  tvAoAift  pé  gnAT)Arn  50  meA^fVAo 

go  cúi|\c  n-A  bptAiceAr  'rneAfc  Am^eAt  *oÁ  A'ónA'ó. 

ATI   t)ÁS  : 

•  ••••• 

ní  j\aóai*ó  $0   pA|\|\AtAf,  seAttAim   óm'  béAt  T>tnc, 
Aóc  An  c-Ait|\igeAó  cóif\,  fin  teojv-óAocAin, 
tti^  fÁf Arii  píon  *oo  U15  nA  nAorii  n^eAt 
1  bpeACAíO  a  tieACA-ó  50  CAttngceAó  "oéA|\Ac  ; 

Acc  AriiÁm  An  leAnt)  nÁn  pe-dcuig  50  néA^  *oó, 
Uaóai-ó  An  An  nóimeAC  50  Cúi^c  nA  HAoríi  ngeAt, 
1  meAfc  nA  n-AingeAt  50  CAitneAttiAó  ^téigeAt, 
1  feitt)  nA  5tói|\e  1  scón  "oo'n  llAoitfi-Spio^Ai-o. 

A11    peACAC  : 

Oó,  a  t)Áip  !    if  c]AÁi-óce  An  rcéAt  tiom 
ÍAijeAT)  nA  n*OAoine  bei-ó  fAon  'r^1  cfAogAL  po 
TTlAn  50  tipuiUt)  mte  ^An  ctn^finc  $An  éi|\im, 
^An  fcéirh  a  teAf a  óum  Aitfuge  *oo  "óéAnAtíi. 

1f  mime  50  "ocí  fo  ninneAf  ^níoniAntA  éAócAó' 

T)éAt\c  if  CA^tAnnAóc  if  An-óui*o  'OAonnAóc' 

A  t>pAgA*o  Aon  ttiAcc  itn'  rhóf-tfiAit  a^  Aon  6o\%, 

UAft  élf   5AC    A|\   tU^Af   T)e  gllfUAt   An   CfAOgAlt  tiAim  ? 

<\n    t)AS  : 

tlÁ  t)í  meAtlXA  a  ótAmpAine  méi|\tig 
ní  t>pAgAin  Aon  Luacc  c^é*o'   tfióf-óuiT)  UAonnAóc' 
tTlAn  50  jVAtiAif  mAnó  'f^*1  t>peACA  5AÓ  uféirhfe 
'TIa  |\mnif  An  óAncAnnAóc,  'f  ^An  eA^tA  T)é  o^c. 

TAt)Ai|\  pé  n*oeAt\A  £An  'oeAfvmA'o  ah  méi*o  feo  : 

An  pAit)  if  tMonn  An  "ouine  A5  bftreA-ó  'f  A5  j\éAbA-ó 

THige  !tlic  tTltti|\e  cfé  6tn*pipe  a  ólAoncA 

ní  bíonn  Aon  CAifibe  'nA  tfiAiteAf  50  téijteAó. 
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An    pe  AC  AC  : 

Aittur  póf  "óoni  5A11  gó  An  rcéAl  ro, 

Cat>  é  An  Ó1AU  *r\A  nibeit)  T)ia  a$  5lAot)AC  onAmn 

Ía  tu  mbneAt  'f  nA  ^cneAó  'r  nA  n-éi^eAn 

ór  $ac  aic  óum  ctAnn   ÁttAitii  x/éirceAcc  ? 

Atl    t>ÁS  : 

'Sé  ati  ótiif  i  n-A  -ociocpAi-O  An  cme  bocc  ■oaoíitia 
5o  ^teAtin  món  lóropttAic   iá  nA  nt)Aoin-bneAt 
Cum  ioniA-o  a  5C0|\tA  t)o  no6cA*ó  Tío'n  ufAogAt 
50  t>peict:eA*ó  ^ac  nT>ume  aca  toccm'óe  a  óéite. 

Sul  A  T>C10CpA1T)    A11   14  fO    belt)   Af\  'fAn   Cf  AOgAt  ; 

toircpeAn  An  *ooniAn  ir  ^aó  mft  An  a  éAt)An  ; 

t)ei*ó  An  gniAn  50  TmbAó  pé  fmnic  A5  éictipf, 

1f  An  geAtAó,  mo  rhAin^  !    corn  T>eAn5  te  hAon  fuit. 

t)eix)  An  fpéAjA  An  btnte  if  ctncpit)  iu  néAlcA  ; 
t>ei*ó  cíoftA  An  bo^At)  if  A5  orcAilc  ó  céite. 
bei'ó  An  pAinn^e  An  tAfA-ó  A5  imúeAóu  'nA  CAonAiO. 
A^ur  cíoóa  if  cnAmn  te  n-A  Utiti  A5  a  néAbAft. 

t>ei"ó  cntnc  ir  ^teAnncA  te  fCAnnnAt)  A5  léminig, 
tDeititng  An  T)orhAm  50  tiA'óbAlt  A5  Séminig  ; 

tlA   peACAlg   *ÓOnA  T)Á  tOfCAt)    'r   T>Á  'OCnAOÓAt), 

Sceirhte  if  eA^tA  ontA  noun  peAn^  An  Aoinrinc. 


THE     MUNSTER     WAR    SONG. 

A.D.    II90. 

Can   the  depths  of  the  ocean  afford  you  not  graves 
That  you  come  thus  to  perish  afar  o'er  the  waves — ■ 
To  redden  and  swell  the  wild  torrents  that  flow 
Through  the  valley  of  vengeance,   the  dark  Aherlow  ? 

The  clangour  of  conflict  o'erburthens  the  breeze 
From  the  stormy  Sliabh  Bloom  to  the  stately  Galtees ; 
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Your  caverns  and  torrents  are  purple  with  gore, 
Sliavnamon,   Gleann   Colaich,   and  sublime   Galtee   Mór ! 

The  sunburst  that  slumbered,  embalmed  in  our  tears, 
Tipperary  !  shall  wave  o'er  thy  tall  mountaineers  ; 
And  the  dark  hills  shall  bristle  with  sabre  and  spear, 
While  one  tyrant  remains  to  forge  manacles  here. 

The  riderless  war-steed  careers  o'er  the  plain 
With  a  shaft  in  his  flank  and  a  blood-dripping  mane — 
His  gallant  breast  labours,  and  glare  his  wild  eyes  ! 
He  plunges  in  torture — falls — shivers — and  dies. 

Let  the  trumpets  ring  triumph  !    the  tyrant  is  slain  ! 
He  reels  o'er  his  charger,  deep-pierced  through  the  brain. 
And  his  myriads  are  flying  like  leaves  on  the  gale — 
But  who  shall  escape  from  our  hills  with  the  tale  ? 

For  the  arrows  of  vengeance  are  showering  like  rain, 
And  choke  the  strong  rivers  with  islands  of  slain, 
Till  thy  waves,  lordly  Shannon,  all  crimsonly  flow 
Like  the  billows  of  hell,  with  the  blood  of  the  foe. 

Ay !    the  foemen  are  flying,  but  vainly  they  fly- 
Revenge  with  the  fleetness  of  lightning  can  vie, 
And  the  septs  of  the  mountains  spring  up  from  each  rock, 
And  rush  down  the  ravines  like  wild  wolves  on  the  flock. 

And  who  shall  pass  over  the  stormy  Sliabh  Bloom 

To  tell  the  pale  Saxon  of  Tyranny's  doom, 

When,  like  tigers  from  ambush,  our  fierce  mountaineers 

Leap  along  from  the  crags  with  their  death- dealing  spears  ? 

They  came  with  high  boasting  to  bind  us  as  slaves  ; 
But  the  glen  and  the  torrent  have  yawned  for  their  graves  ; 
From  the  gloomy  Ard  Fionain  to  wild  Teampoll  Mór — 
From  the  Suir  to  the  Shannon — is  red  with  their  gore. 

By  the  soul  of  Heremon  !    our  warriors  may  smile, 
To  remember  the  march  of  the  foe  through  our  isle  ; 
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Their  banners  and  harness  were  costly  and  gay, 
And  proudly  they  flashed   in  the  summer  sun's  ray. 

The  hilts  of  their  falchions  were  crusted  with  gold, 
And  the  gems  of  their  helmets  were  bright  to  behold ; 
By  St.  Bride  of  Kildare  !    but  they  moved  in  fair  show — 
To  gorge  the  young  eagles  of  dark  Aherlow  ! 

Richard  D'Alton  Williams. 


DE    COURCY'S    PILGRIMAGE. 

(Sir  John  De  Courcy  was,  under  Henry  II.,  the  principal  conqueror  of 
Ulster.  Having  declared,  later,  that  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  rightful  heir 
to  the  English  Crown,  was  effected  through  the  commands  of  King  John,  the 
King,  on  hearing  it,  directed  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Hugh  De  Lacy  to  arrest 
De  Courcy  and  have  him  conveyed  to  England  to  be  hanged.  But  in  a  battle 
which  ensued  De  Courcy  was  victorious.  The  incident  described  in  this 
ballad  is  a  popular  theme  in  many  an  Ulster  home.) 

"  I'm  weary  of  your  elegies,  your  keening,  and  complaints, 
We've  heard  no  strain  this  blessed  night  but  histories  of  saints  ; 
Sing  us  some  deed  of  daring — of  the  living  or  the  dead  !  " 
So  Earl  Gerald,  in  Maynooth,  to  the  Bard  Neelan,  said. 

Answered  the  Bard  Neelan — "  Oh,  Earl,  I  will  obey  ; 

And  I  will  show  you  that  you  have  no  cause  for  what  you  say ; 

A  warrior  may  be  valiant,  and  love  holiness  also, 

As  did  the  Norman  Courcy  in  this  country  long  ago." 

Few  men  could  match  De  Courcy  on  saddle  or  on  sward, 
The  ponderous  mace  he  valued  more  than  any  Spanish  sword  ; 
On  many  a  field  of  slaughter  scores  of  men  lay  smashed  and 

stark, 
And  the  victors,  as  they  saw  them,  said — "  Lo  !    John  De 

Courcy's  mark." 

De  Lacy  was  his  deadly  foe,  through  envy  of  his  fame, 
He  laid  foul  ambush  for  his  life,  and  stigmatized  his  name  ; 
But  the  gallant  John  De  Courcy  kept  still  his  mace  at  hand. 
And  rode,  unfearing  feint  or  force,  across  his  rival's  land. 
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He'd  made  a  vow,  for  his  past  sins,  a  pilgrimage  to  pay, 
At  Patrick's  tomb,  and  there  to  bide  a  fortnight  and  a  day ; 
And  now,  amid  the  cloisters,  the  giant  disarmed  walks, 
And  with  the  brown  beads  in  his  hand  from  cross  to  cross 
he  stalks. 

News  came  to  Hugo  Lacy  of  the  penance  of  the  Knight, 
And  he  rose  and  sent  his  murd'rers  from  Durrogh  forth  by 

night ; 
A  score  of  mighty  Methian  men,  proof  guarded  for  the  strife, 
And  he  has  sworn  them,  man  by  man,  to  take  De  Courcy's 

life. 

'Twas  twilight  in  Downpatrick  town,  the  pilgrim  in  the  porch 
Sat,  faint  with  fasting  and  with  prayer  before  the  darkened 

church  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound  upon  the  stony  street, 
A  sound,  familiar  to  his  ears,  of  battle  horses'  feet. 

He  stepped  forth  to  a  hillock,  where  an  open  cross  it  stood, 
And,  looking  forth,  he  leaned  upon  the  monumental  wood. 
11  Tis  he,  'tis  he  !  "  the  foremost  cried,  "  'tis  well  you  came 

to  shrive, 
For  another  sun,  De  Courcy,  you  shall  never  see  alive ! " 

Then  roused  the  softened  heart  within  the  pilgrim's  sober 

weeds — 
He  thought  upon  his    high  renown,   and  all  his   knightly 

deeds — 
He  felt  the  spirit  swell  within  his  undefended  breast, 
And  his  courage  rose  the  faster  that  his  sin  had  been  confest. 

(i  1  am  no  dog  to  perish  thus  !    no  deer  to  couch  at  bay  ! 
Assassins !    'ware,  the  life  you  seek,  and  stand  not  in  my 

way !  " 
He  plucked  the  tall  cross  from  the  root,  and,  waving  it  around, 
He  dashed  the  master  murd'rer  stark  and  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

D 
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As.  row  <>u  row,  they  pressed  within  the  deadly  ring  he  made, 
Twelve  of  the1  score  in  their  own  gore  within  his  reach  he 

laid. 
The  rest  in  panic  terror  ran  to  horse  and  fled  away, 
And  left  the  Knight  De  Courcy  at  the  bloody  cross  to  pray. 

"  And  now/'  quoth  Neelan  to  the  Earl,   *'  I  did  your  will 

obey  ; 
Have  I  not  shown  you  had  no  cause  for  what  I  heard  you  say  ? 
"  Faith,   Neelan,"    answered  Gerald,    "  your  holy  man,   Sir 

John, 
Did  bear  his  cross  right  manfully,  so  much  we  have  to  own." 

T.  D.  M'Gee. 


ERIN'S     FLAG. 

Unroll  Erin's  flag  !    fling  its  folds  to  the  breeze  ! 

Let  it  float  o'er  the  land,  let  it  flash  o'er  the  seas  ! 

Lift  it  out  of  the  dust — let  it  wave  as  of  yore, 

When  its  chiefs  with  their  clans  stood  around  it,  and  swore 

That  never  !  no  !  never  !  while  God  gave  them  life, 

And  they  had  an  arm  and  a  sword  for  the  strife, 

That  never  !  no  !  never  !  that  banner  should  yield 

As  long  as  the  heart  of  a  Celt  was  its  shield  ; 

While  the  hand  of  a  Celt  had  a  weapon  to  wield, 

And  his  last  drop  of  blood  was  unshed  on  the  field. 

Lift  it  up  !  wave  it  high  !  'tis  as  bright  as  of  old ! 

Not  a  stain  on  its  green,  not  a  blot  on  its  gold  ; 

Though  the  woes  and  the  wrongs  of  three  hundred  long  years 

Have  drenched  Erin's  Sunburst  with  blood  and  with  tears  ' 

Though  the  clouds  of  oppression  enshroud  it  in  gloom, 

And  around  it  the  thunders  of  tyranny  boom. 

Look  aloft  !  look  aloft  !  lo  !  the  clouds  drifting  by, 

There's  a  gleam  through  the  gloom,  there's  a  light  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  the  Sunburst  resplendent — far,  flashing  on  high ! 

Erin's  dark  night  is  waning,  her  day-dawn  is  nigh  ! 
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Lift  it  up  !  lift  it  up  !  the  old  banner  of  green ! 
The  blood  of  its  sons  has  but  brightened  its  sheen  ; 
What  though  the  tyrant  has  trampled  it  down, 
Are  its  folds  not  emblazoned  with  deeds  of  renown  ? 
What  though  for  ages  it  droops  in  the  dust, 
Shall  it  droop  thus  for  ever  ?     No  !  no  !  God  is  just ! 
Take  it  up  !  take  it  up  from  the  tyrant's  foul  tread, 
Let  him  tear  the  Green  flag — we  will  snatch  its  last  shred, 
And  beneath  it  will  bleed  as  our  forefathers  bled, 
And  we'll  vow  by  the  dust  in  the  graves  of.  our  dead, 
And  we'H.  swear  by  the  blood  which  the  Briton  has  shed, 
And  we'll  vow  by  the  wrecks  which  through  Erin  he  spread, 
And  we'll  swear  by  the  thousands  who,  famished,  unfed, 
Died  down  in  the  ditches  wild-howling  for  bread; 
And  we'll  vow  by  our  heroes,  whose  spirits  have  fled, 
And  we'll  swear  by  the  bones  in  each  coffinless  bed, 
That  we'll  battle  the  Briton  through  danger  and  dread ; 
That  we'll  cling  to  the  cause  which  we  glory  to  wed, 
Till  the  gleam  of  our  steel  and  the  shock  of  our  lead 
Shall  prove  to  our  foe  that  we  meant  what  we  said — 
That  we'll  lift  up  the  Green,  and  we'll  tear  down  the  Red  ! 


Lift  up  the  Green  Flag  !  Oh  !  it  wants  to  go  home, 

Fuil  long  has  its  lot  been  to  wander  and  roam, 

It  has  followed  the  fate  of  its  sons  o'er  the  world, 

But  its  folds,  like  their  hopes,  are  not  faded  nor  furled ; 

Like  a  weary-winged  bird,  to  the  East  and  the  West, 

Tt  has  flitted  and  fled — but  it  never  shall  rest, 

Till  pluming  its  pinions,  it  sweeps  o'er  the  main, 

And  speeds  to  the  shores  of  its  old  home  again, 

Where  its  fetterless  folds  o'er  each  mountain  and  plain 

Shall  wave  with  a  glory  that  never  shall  wane. 


Take  it  up !  take  it  up  !  bear  it  back  from  afar  ! 
That  banner  must  blaze  'mid  the  lightnings  of  war; 
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Lay  your  hands  on  its  folds,  lilt  your  gaze  to  tne  sky, 
And  swear  that  you'll  bear  it  triumphant  or  die. 
And  shout  to  the  clans  scattered  far  o'er  the  earth, 
To  join  in  the  march  to  the  land  of  their  birth; 
And  wherever  the  exiles,  'neath  heaven's  broad  dome, 
Have  been  fated  to  suffer,  to  sorrow,  and  roam  ; 
They'll  bound  on  the  sea,  and  away  o'er  the  foam 
They'll  sail  to  the  music  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  " 

Rev.  Abram  J.  Ryan, 


oit)Ce  tMos  ^5  tinge  nn'  Su^n. 

Oit)óe   bíof  a^  Unge  im'   fu^n 

1f  mé  -AjA  bu-diftirvc  cjAé  nA  CAtA^e, 
T)o  fin  An  cfm-be-An  fitleac  fu^i|\c 

Uaod  Horn  f uAf  ^5  véAnAm  zAtA^e  ; 
X)a  caoI  a  com,  a  c|VAob~ipoix  teAb-aijA 

&S  ceAcc  50   bonn   téi  'tiA  ff\ACAi>oe 
t3-d  -otnbe  a  5tui^5  wá  aw  ^uaI 

'S  bA  gile  a  stui<vó  nA  riA  fteAlArte. 

T)o  conriAC  i,  -a  511A01  ^au  §]Au^im? 

A  ctdon-f\ofc  uAine  if  a  bédl  ZAr\Ai*óe9 
A   mion-cíoc-A   cjtinnn    ge^l   c^uaí-ú, 

'S  a  mion-cneAf  ftiAfv  r\Á  ptnl  zeAyAt-oe, 
A    nAol-comp   fe-Ang  a  fiéi'ú-cfob   te^b-Aifv, 

A  CAot-|\ofc  ce^nn,  a  x>é\T>  'f  ^  niALAi*od; 
1f  pio|\  5«|\Ab  Aoibmn  linn  a  fnuxvo 

t)ío*ó  ^tif  CfWAg  mé  ^5  An  ^cle^f^i^óe. 

tluAif  'óeA|\CAf  í  T)o  bío'05-Ap  fu^f 
5o  bpion^mn  tMite  c^e^vo  a\\  b'^f  í  ; 

Mío-p*  lAbAi|\  pi,  do  fcemn  fí  u^im 

1f  *oo  biof  50  -ouaijac  ca-tv  éif  mo  fCAt\tA»,óe. 
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D'éige^f  50  lom  'riA  *oéit)  te  £onn, 

Tlíofx  -aoncuig  Horn  if  mé  aj\  me-AjrAit>e, 

go  Sí-ó  ha  n^tuiA^o  cé  511^  b'^-AT)'  í. 

Uigim  Aníof  ^iAíf  T)e  fu^i^ 

go  Sift  C^uAtriA,  50  Sift  Seanfe, 
5o  Sift  Ónwc  Aoibirm   £íj\inn  puAi^ 

XY\a$  a  mbíoft  ^n  ftu^g  te  Cáoib  n<4  tDAMin^ifte, 
go  ti-AoL-bfUig    t)oinne   Aongmf  015 

A  5  péAóAinc  u<dim  if  45  -oéAnAm  aifcifte, 
'S  ní  tvaió  ^  cu<Aif\ifc  fíof  n^  fu-óf, 

Aóc  í  ^5  ^tu^ifeAcc  C|\é  íia  be^Ldige. 

1f  agim  50  Síft  mic  1.1 1\  iva  scjtiMó 

1f  -Af  CtAAOib   TttiAift   agim   50    ZeArhAM^, 
50   Sift  -óoibmn  Aoifvo    O^f'   TtuAift, 

50  ftAoibitt  tltMift  te  cdoib  via  C'tvAi^e. 
t)í   céAXt    b^n    05   bA   féime   ctóft 

A35  é;fce^cc  ceoit  'f  ^5  "oé^n^rh  Aifafte 
1   bpocxM|\   Aoibitt  |Aig-beAn    Uti^ftmumAn 

1f  tníte  5nti.45.Ao  ^té  te  5Aifcifte. 

T)o  bí  avi  cpft-b&An  fítteAó  ftiAifc 

Do  ctn^  A|\  bu-Aiftific  mé  im'  ^e&tArte 
*Yía  ftnfte  50  mAoine^ó  n>Aoiftin-geAt  fiiAf, 

A  "olAoi--potc  cti-Aó^ó  téi   50   tiAXcAifte; 
TVpéAc   Ar\Alt  50   tnAOfVó^   moft4m.Ait,, 

t)A  téif  *oi  ^t^  t>.Att  511  j\  mé  "oo  te^n  í  ; 
A\\  f í  :    1f  cju^S  I10111  *oo  óiiAifVT» 

Uig  -Anu^f  if  éifc  Á]\  5ceAfn,Aifte. 

TTIo  ór\e&v,  ^|\  fí,  mo  buifte.An  -a^a  btiAiftif\c, 
tTlo  tíf  mo  ftti^g  mo  tAocjiAft  5-Aifcifte, 

t)o  ó^e.AóA'O  uío|\ú^  coimtigedc'   Cfm^ift' 
*Oe  Uon-ftnt   luAt  n^  *oc|\éAti   T)C|\eAiv\it)e, 
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UUj\   bit)   pé  ceo   5^n    bjvig  $^c   ló 
|Té  c  111115  ^n  Dfóm  45  n^  5^tAix>e  : 

If  iomt)ó  tnac  "oítif  T)íbe^|\tA  iiAnn 

'S,  a  CpiofC,  tiAó  Cfti-ág  iné  'iia  n-e^vfbAit). 

TVfiAfittngeAf  "oi   ciA  lií  An   blnvóAin 

T)'-Aoif  -an  Uige^uiA  beitt  Ati  pe^jt  5|\oi*óe 
'tU  fig  A|\  5Ae>ó1^  50  t>f\íogniAf\  "own 

A5   "oíbifc   p^vó-poc   ó   r\-A   uaUaioc 
T)o  t)ún  a  beot,  rrí  "Dub^inc  níop  tnó, 

Seo  '|\  fiub^t  rri4j\  ceo  í  no  tnAj\  fío*ó-g40iúa 
'S  ní't  ctinnc-Af  póf  te  catxAific  1  5cóif\ 

Cm  tram  a  póijvpeAf\  aj\  Áf  n-eAfbAi>óe. 


pe-ánnAit)  'f  pi-a&jiAf  T)i«ah  1  *oue^f  n^  *oceínce^t), 
5^n  Ca^a\x>  5-Ati  ti4§  5-án  bMt>  5^n  fCA*o  ^f\  íoca, 
5^n  teatMit)  5-An  jaiah  gati  Tha  %An  gean  45  UAoimfc 
Af  gatUMfc  1  mbti-At)tiA  ó'f  ia*o  *oo  ó-pe-Aó  Áj\  mtnnnce-dn. 

seÁn  ctARAc  m^cT)orhnAitt. 


WILLIE     GILLILAND. 


Up  in  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  in  a  rebel  ring, 

He  has  worshipped  God  upon  the  hill,  in  spite  of  church  and 

king; 
And  sealed  his  treason  with   his  blood  on  Bothwell  bridge 

he  hath  ; 
So  he  must  fly  his  father's  land,  or  he  must  die  the  death ; 
For  comely  Claverhouse  has  come  along  with  grim  Dalzelle, 
And  his  smoking  roof-tree  testifies  they've  done  their  errand 

well. 

In  vain  to  fly  his  enemies  he  fled  his  native  land ; 
Hot  persecution  waited  him  upon  the  Carrick  strand ; 
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His  name  was  on  the  Carrick  cross,  a  price  was  on  his  head. 
A  fortune  to  the  man  that  brings  him  in  alive  or  dead  ! 
And  so  on  moor  and  mountain  from  the  Lagan  to  the  Bann, 
From  house  to  house,  and  hill  to  hill,  he  lurked  an  outlawed 
man. 

At  last,  when  in  false  company  he  might  no  longer  bide, 
He  stayed  his  houseless  wanderings  upon  the  Collon  side, 
There  in  a  cave  all  underground  he  laired  his  heathy  den, 
Ah,  many  a  gentleman  was  fain  to  earth  like  hill  fox  then  ! 
With  hound  and  fishing-rod  he  lived  on  hill  and  stream  by  day  ; 
At  night,  betwixt  his  greyhound  fleet  and  his  bonny  mare 
he  lay. 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and,  mellowing  and  still, 
Glenwhirry  to  the  setting  sun  lay  bare  from  hill  to  hill ; 
For  all  that  valley  pastoral  held  neither  house  nor  tree, 
But  spread  abroad  and  open  all,  a  full  fair  sight  to  see, 
From  Sliabh  Mis  foot  to  Collon  top  lay  one  unbroken  green, 
Save  where  in  many  a  silver  coil  the  river  glanced  between. 


A 


And  now  upon  his  homeward  way  he  crossed  the  Collon  high, 

And  over  bush  and  bank  and  brae  he  sent  abroad  his  eye  ; 

nd  all  was  darkening  peacefully  in  grey  and  purple  haze, 

he  thrush  was  silent  in  the  banks,  the  lark  upon  the  braes — 

When  suddenly  shot  up  a  blaze,  from  the  cave's  mouth  it  came, 

And  troopers'  steeds  and  troopers'  caps  are  glancing  in  the 

same  ! 


He  couched  among  the  heather,  and  he  saw  them,  as  he  lay, 
With  three  long  yells  at  parting,  ride  lightly  east  away; 
Then  down  with  heavy  heart  he  came,  to  sorry  cheer  came  he, 
For  ashes  black  were  crackling  where  the  green  whins  used 

to  be, 
And  stretched  among  the  prickly  comb,   his  heart's  blood 

smoking  round, 
From  slender  nose  to  breast  bone  cleft,  lay  dead  his  good 

greyhound  ! 
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"  They've  slain  my  dog,  the  Philistines  !  they've  taken  my 

bonny  mare  !  " 
He  plunged  into  the  smoking  hole  ;  no  bonny  beast  was  there  ; 
He  groped  beneath   his  burning  bed  (it  burn'd  him  to  the 

bone), 
Where  his  good  weapon  used  to  be,  but  broadsword  there 

was  none  ; 
He  reeled  out  of  the  stifling  den,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
And  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  'twas  thus  he  made  his 

moan  :— 

"  My  bonny  mare  I've  ridden  you  when  Claver'se  rode  behind, 
And  from  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot  you  bore  me  like 

the  wind. 
And,  while  I  have  the  life  you  saved,  on  your  sleek  flank  I  swear 
Episcopalian  rowel  shall  never  ruffle  hair  ! 
Though  sword  to  wield  they've  left  me  none — yet  Wallace 

wight,  I  wis, 
Good  battle  did  on  Irvine  side  wf  waur  weapon  than  this." 

His  fishing-rod,  with  both  his  hands  he  gripped  it  as  he  spoke, 
And,  where  the  butt  and  top  were  spliced,  in  pieces  twain 

he  broke  ; 
The  limber  top  he  cast  away,  with  all  its  gear  abroad, 
But,  grasping  the  thick  hickory  butt,  with  spike  of  iron  shod, 
He  ground  the  sharp  spear  to  a  point,  then  pulled  his  bonnet 

down, 
And,  meditating  black  revenge,  set  forth  for  Carrick  town. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  Carrick  wall  and  Carrick  Castle  grey, 
And  up  thine  aisle,  St.  Nicholas,  has  ta'en  his  morning  way, 
And  to  the  North  Gate  sentinel  displayeth  far  and  near, 
Sea,  hill,  and  tower,  and  all  thereon,  in  dewy  freshness  clear, 
Save  where,  behind  a  ruined  wall,  himself  alone  to  view, 
is  peering  from  the  ivy  green  a  bonnet  of  the  blue. 
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Again  he  makes  the  turrets  grey  stand  out  before  the  hill ; 
Constant  as  their  foundation  rock,  there  is  the  bonnet  still ! 
And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  forth  in  gallant  show, 
Pricked  jeering  grooms,  and  burghers  blythe,  and  troopers 

in  a  row ; 
But  one  has  little  care  for  jest  so  hard  bested  is  he, 
To  ride  the  outlaw's  bonny  mare,  for  this  at  least  is  she  ! 

Down  comes  her  master  with  a  roar,  her  rider  with  a  groan, 
The  iron  and  the  hickory  are  through  and  through  him  gone  ! 
He  lies  a  corpse  ;   and  where  he  sat,  the  outlaw  sits  again, 
And  once  more  to  his  bonny  mare  he  gives  the  spur  and  rein  ; 
Then  some  with  sword,  and  some  with  gun,  they  ride  and 

run  amain  ! 
But  sword  and  gun,  and  whip  and  spur,  that  day  they  plied 

in  vain  ! 

Ah !  little  thought  Willie  Gilliland  when  he  on  Skerry's  side 
Drew  bridle  first,  and  wiped  his  brow,  after  that  weary  ride, 
That  where  he  lay  like  hunted  brute,  a  caverned  outlaw  lone, 
Broad  lands  and  yeoman  tenantry  should  yet  be  there  his  own  ; 
Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  still  from  him  descendants  not  a  few 
Draw  birth  and  lands,  and,  let  me  trust,  draw  love  of  Freedom 
too. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson 


QUEEN  MARGARET'S  FEASTING. 

A.D.    145 I. 

Fair  she  stood— God's  queenly  creature! 

Wondrous  joy  was  in  her  face  ; 
Of  her  ladies  none  in  stature 

Like  to  her,  and  none  in  grace. 
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On   the  church-roof  stood  they  near   her, 
Cloth  ot"  gold  was  her  attire  ; 

They  in  jewelled  circle  wound  her— 
Beside  hei  Ely's  king,  her  sire. 

Far  and  near  the  green  fields  glittered, 

Like  to  poppy-beds  in  spring, 
Gay  with  companies  loose-scattered 

Seated  each  in  seemly  ring. 
Under  banners  red  or  yellow, 

There  all  the  day  the  feast  was  kept, 
From  chill  dawn  and  noontide  mellow 

Till  the  hill-shades  eastward  crept. 

On  a  white  steed  at  the  gateway 

Margaret's  husband,   Calwagh,   sate  ; 
Guest  on  guest,  approaching,  straightway 

Welcomed  he  with  love  and  state. 
Each  passed  on  with  largess  laden, 

Chosen  gifts  of  thought  and  work, 
Now  the  red  cloak  of  the  maiden, 

Now  the  minstrel's  golden  torque. 

On  the   wind   the   tapestries  shifted  ; 

From  the  blue  hills  rang  the  horn  ; 
Slowly  toward  the  sunset  drifted, 

Choral  song  and  shout  breeze-borne. 
Like  a  sea  that  crowds  unresting 

Murmured  round  the  grey  church-tower  ; 
Many  a  prayer  amid  the  feasting, 

For  Margaret's  mother   rose  that  hour ! 

On  the  church-roof  kerne  and  noble, 
At  her  bright  face  looked  half  dazed  ; 

Nought  was  hers  of  shame  or  trouble — 
On  the  crowds  far  off  she  gazed  : 
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Once,  on  heaven  her  dark  eyes  bending, 
Her  hand    in  prayers  she  flung  apart ; 

Unconsciously  her  arms  extending, 
She  blessed  her  people  in  her  heart. 

Thus  a  Gaelic  queen  and  nation 

At  Imayn  till  set  of  sun, 
Kept  with  feast  the  Annunciation, 

Fourteen  hundred  fifty-one. 
Time  it  was  of  solace  tender  ; 

'Twas  a  brave  time,  strong,  yet  fair ! 
Blessing,  0  ye  angels,  send  her, 

From  Salem's  towers,  and  Inisglaire ! 

Aubrey  De  Vere. 


SEAN'S    HEAD. 


Scene — Before  Dublin  Castle.     Night.     A  clansman  of  Seán  O'Neill's 
discovers  his  Chief's  head  on  a  pole. 

God's  wrath  upon  the  Saxon  !  may  they  never  know  the  pride 
Of  dying  on  the  battle-field  their  broken  spear  beside  ; 
When  victory  gilds  the  gory  shroud  of  every  fallen  brave, 
Or  death  no  tales  of  conquered  clans  can  whisper  to  his  grave. 
May  every  light  from  Cross  of  Christ,  that  saves  the  heart  of 

man, 
Be  hid  in  clouds  of  blood  before  it  reach  the  Saxon  clan  ; 
For  sure,  O  God  !— and  You  know  all,  Whose  thought  fo   all 

sufficed — 
To  expiate  these  Saxon  sins  they'd  need  another  Christ. 

Is  it  thus,  O  Seán  the  haughty  !  Seán  the  valiant !  that  we 

meet- 
Have  my  eyes  been  lit  by  Heaven  but  to  guide  me  to  defeat  ? 
Have  I  no  chief,  or  you  no  clan,  to  give  us  both  defence, 
Or  must  I,  too,  be  statued  here  with  thy  cold  eloquence  ? 
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Thy  ghastly  head  grins  scorn  upon  old  Dublin's  Castle- tower, 
Thy  shaggy  hair  is  wind- tossed,  and  thy  brow  seems  rough 

with  power  ; 
Thy  wrathful  lips,  like  sentinels,  by  foulest  treachery  stung  ; 
Look  rage  upon  the  world  of  wrong,   but  chain  thy  fiery 

tongue.  ♦- 

That  tongue,  whose  Ulster  accent  woke  the  ghost  of  Colm  Cille 
Whose  warrior  wrords  fenced  round  with  spears  the  oaks  ol 

Derry  Hill ; 
Whose  reckless  tones  gave  life  and  death  to  vassals  and  to 

knaves, 
And  hunted  hordes  of  Saxons  into  holy  Irish  graves. 
The  Scotch  marauders  whitened  when  his  war-cry  met  their  ears, 
And  the  death-bird,  like  a  vengeance,  poised  above  his  stormy 

cheers  ; 
Ay,  Seán,  across  the  thundering  sea,  out-chanting  it,  your 

tongue, 
Flung  wild  un-Saxon  war-whoopings  the  Saxon  Court  among. 

fust  think,  O  Seán  !  the  same  moon  shines  on  Liffey  as  on 

Foyle, 
And  lights  the  ruthless  knaves  on  both,  our  kinsmen  to  despoil ; 
And  you  the  hope,  voice,  battle-axe,  the  shield  of  us  and  ours, 
A  mu  dered,trunkless,blinding  sight  above  these  Dublin  towers. 
Thy  face  is  paler  than  the  moon ;  my  heart  is  paler  still — 
My  heart !   I  had  no  heart — 'twas  yours — 'twas  yours  !   to 

keep   or  kill. 
And  you  kept  it  safe  for  Ireland,  Chief,  your  life,  your  soul, 

your  pride  ; 
But  they  sought  it  in  thy  bosom,  Seán — with  proud  O'Neill 

it  died. 
You  were  turbulent  and  haughty,  proud,  and  keen  as  Spanish 

steel — 
But  who  had  right  of  these,  if  not  our  Ulster's  Chief,  O'Neill, 
Who  reared  aloft  the  "  Bloody  Hand  "  until  it  paled  the  sun, 
And  shed  such  glory  on  Tir  Eoghain  as  Chief  had  never  done  ? 
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He  was   "  turbulent "   with  traitors;     lie   was   "  haughty  " 

with  the  foe  ; 
He  was  "  cruel,"  say  ye,  Saxons  !     Ay  !  he  dealt  ye  blow 

for  blow  ! 
He  was  "rough"  and  "wild" — and  who's  not  wild  to  see 

his  hearth-stone  razed  ? 
He  was  "  merciless  as  fire  " — ah,  ye  kindled  him — he  blazed  ! 
He  was  "  proud  " — yes,  proud  of  birthright,  and  because  he 

flung  away  ,'• 

Your  Saxon  stars  of  princedom,  as  the  rock  does  mocking 

spray, 
He  was  wild,  insane  for  vengeance — ay  !   and  preached  it 

till  Tir  Eoghain 
Was  ruddy,  ready,  wild,  too,  with  "  Red  Hands  "  to  clutch 

their  own. 

"  The  Scots  are  on  the  border,  Seán  !  "     Ye  Saints,  he  makes 

no  breath ; 
I  remember  when  that  cry  would  wake  him  up  almost  from 

death. 
Art  truly  dead  and  cold  ?  O  Chief !  art  thou  to  Ulster  lost  ? 
"  Dost  hear,  dost  hear  ?     By  Randolph  led,  the  troops  the 

Foyle  have  crossed  !  " 
He's  truly  dead  !  he  must  be  dead  !  nor  is  his  ghost  about — 
And  yet  no  tomb  could  hold  his  spirit  tame  to  such  a  shout ; 
The  pale  face  droopeth  northward — ah  !  his  soul  must  loom 

up  there, 
By  old  Armagh,  or  Antrim's  glynns,    Loch  Foyle  or  Bann 

the  Fair  ! 
I'll  speed  me  Ulster-wards— your  ghost  must  wander  there, 

proud  Séan, 
In  search  of  some  O'Neill,  through  whom  to  throb  its  hate 

again. 

John  Savage. 


,r>  péite  K(VotA. 


c,\t  gteArm  niAoiUuguA. 

rtíA\[  aft  5uai«ó  pAdA  niAc  Ao-óa  ó  bjtoin  <\|\  §AVUit>,  25  lnJriAfA,  1580 

T)o  t^ini5    5lAAe  ^e   t)ilcon   óugAinn 

11-a   bo^Ai^e  UAibf\eAó   nniie  ; 
Tlí  juub  T>j\eAtri  pé  gtéAf  fA  cfunrme  niArii 

tlÁ  50   t)€iocpró   teif  a   ctAoifte  : 
"  UAirpeÁnpvo  *oor  nA  cotaACAig  feo 

1    n1nif   pÁit  $An  tnoitt, 
ttliAtiAc  j:otA  ^n   tlojmiAnnAig 

/A^tif  Cfieife  a  lÁm  1  rnbftngin. 

1f  50  T>enfnn   ó    cÁnA$   eAzoptA 

ní  £utÁin  *oúmn  beAfic  if  sníom 
T)o  ctijt  1  teit  ctú  ÓAfAnA 

'S  Áf  nx>eAg-bAnj\íogAn   Gitír ; 
Aitugi™  50  bptnt  1  n50i]AeAóu  T)úmn 

An  rriATDfiAt)  if  t)ÁnA  *óíob  ; 
tllttrmigiT)  1  5CÓ1|\  nA  niAiTme  'úAtr» 

Agtif    teA^-pAm    beÁfmA   tttfT)." 

T)o   caic  *oe    í)ilxon   reAccifiAm   gtAa 

Cé  ^u^  leAfc  teif  uAin  x>e  tiioitl, 
A]v   rcot   v\a   ngAlt  t)o   tAf\fiAC   ótn^e 

1    tnt)Aile    Áca  ÓLiAt  50   Cf\umn  ; 
A-ocuai-ó  AniAf  'f  Ant)eAf  50  ciug 

T)o  gAbAT>A|\  f  tÁn  ^ac  ftige  ; 
^AI^e,   ÓUgAC,   a    t)jrAnAig  ga, 

O  An    g|AAm|\A1fC   Af\   T)0   Cí  ! 

Aóc  níoi\  co'oLA'ó  ruAm   -oon    t)pAnAú  é 

An  crcAcctfiAm  út)  1  fíc  ; 
'S  iyio  tfiíle  tfiíAg  T>e  í)ilcon  cú 

111 Á   btAirpif   T)^  AobAf\   A   ól.Aró:rh  ; 
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"  JeoOxro    P|\ómfic\f   \])CA\\   ttl-AC    jg&AfUMlc 

A^ur   SéAtintif   11K\c    6-AfC-Aoif ; 
mo  t>u£>ft-Án  t>eo  A^ur  niAfvt>  púift, 

A    ctAnn-A   tunn^^m    feítt." 

JO    lUAt    T>0    §Ul^1f   -An    5eA|\AtCáC, 
'S     A    C-AJVA    te    tV-A     t-AOlt), 

A^  pu-Ait)   C  *oU|\óin  n-A  5CAitmf?eA|\ 

Ó  ttp-Áit/ge  rriAit  if  t-Aijpr  ; 
t>A  fu-Ai|\c  é  c^oi^óe  5AÓ  ce-ACAf\n,Aig 

T1uAij\  5  Lac  n-A  LÁirii  -a  ct-Ai'óe-Atn  : 
"  Se-At),  5-Att-Ann  tu  1  n--Ainm   t)-Anb-A, 

'S  5^n   >oe-A|Mn-AT)   T>é<Ant?Aif\  gníorh  li 

TlíO|\  teipte  -An  -An  n^e^t^tx-Ac, 

T)o  t-A|A|\Airi5   teif  -A  titn-oe-An, 
1f   1TI-AC   é-Arc-AOif  td-á  te-An^rh-Ainc 

1  5<Atv£ior  cju't)  -An  T)cit\ ; 
'S  1  n-inT)eom  -a^  'oem  n,A  S-Af-An^ig 

T)0    g-Att-ATMn    poLAó    xnn 
1  ngle-Ann  tYI-AoitmJivA  An   t)f\-An-Aig  ttnn5 
'  S  An  SliAfc  ftu-At)  1  tne-Arc  -An  £^015, 

tlm   •oeifteA'o   ciAfi  n-A  reAccrii-Aine. 

T)o  gne-AT)  T)e  t)ilcon  nomie* 
pee  tnile  S-Af-An-Ac 

50  ^ne-Anc-A  ^té-Arc-A  1  gcnlC, 
gunn-Ai'oe  mójVA  ir  beA^A  Ai^e 

'S  5-An  'oe-Antn-AT)  .Aintn  p-Aoitiin, 
1f  tog  fé  tonsí)0|\c  c-AiteACAó 

1  mt>é.At  -An  gte-Ann-A  cíor. 

A^  tugn-Af-A  a  CÍ115  pice^t) 

£é  ttnotAl  i-Ae  ceAr-Aií>e 
t)í  utl-Arii  -A5  *oe  tDituon, 

1f   "o'vás    a   tongpo^c   Aoit } 


4S  péite  pOt)Uv. 

See  v\tiíop  ah  5I0AIU1  An  gfiAmfidif c ; 

CÁ   n*oeAgAir   a    t3f\AnAi$   g^oi-óe  ? 
An  1  gAti-fiop  mnc  50  tipuaceAjt  cugAt  ? 

Ó,  a  TW,   An  ic*  óo*oUvó  caoi  ? 

tlí  ctoirceAn  cojAAnn  a  *ocAifcit 

Cé  ^tifv  5A|\l>  quiAit)  í  An  crtige  ; 
S  wá  úÁntAi'óeAnn   *otnne  'á  teAgA/ó  &nn 

11í  ctoifceA|\  a  eAf CAini*óe ; 
tlA  rpéAntA  ttiAf  5An  AnfAite ; 

An  cAtAtfi   cium  ;f  An  óoitt ; 
An  gjuAn  AnuAf  A5  CAitneAtfi   ontA, 

1f  AiceAf  A|\  An  mbin-om. 

Ace  "oe  geic  t>o  cjut  An  CAtAtfi 

1f    tAfA*Ó    fUAf   An    COltt, 

1f  teA^At)  f^eAt  b|\eAg  SAf AnAó  J 
trio  5tvAi*ón  uú,  a  £iaóa  ófioi*óe  ! 

A^íf  *oo  tiúift  An  cojAAnn  úx> 
1r  *oo  ttnc  f  |\eAt  eite  >óíott  ; 

T)0   gVAC  An   puigeAtAc  eAgtA, 
'S  cum  j^eAtA  teo  ^An  nioitt. 

Anoif,  a  jSjAetteAtA  caUha, 

Seo,  CA5Ai*ó  pntA  Aftff  ; 
LeAnAit)  1AT)  if  teA^Ai-o  iat> 

1f  ^ST^1"0  0|\tA  "oiogAt 
'íIa  n>oeÁ^nA>oA|\  *oe  tieA^CAib  uitc 

Aj\  peAfAnn  éibij\  pnn  ; 
Uá  f Aite  AnnfúT)  aj\  ceiceAt)  ^orhAit» 

1f    CUSAlt)    *ÓÓ1Í)    ATÍ    CtAlfteAril. 
AtUIAf    5AC    CAOt)    T)0    P]AeAbA*OAf 

An  Aicme  An      t)éAnlA  caoH, 

?)Á    ^IIA^AX)    'gtlf    "OA"    fCf\ACAt>, 

*OÁ  mbAfCA-ó  'guf  -oÁ  sclAoróa 
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gt^c  fc^nnruvo  a  Mif  *oe   Oilcon 

Tf  X)o  teic  pé  u&xri&ri  ón  mb|\uigiti  ; 
1f   C-Afbi    ThuttAig    tÍlAifceAn 

UAt>5   o  >oormCA>óx\. 


THE  LIVING  IRISH  SPEECH. 

From  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.,  entitled  :   "  The  Preservation 
of  the  Living  Irish  Language — a  work  of  National  importance." 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  political  future  of  this  island. 
I  speak  not  as  a  politician,  but  as  a  student  of  history  when 
I  say  that  the  conglomeration  of  countries  and  islands  that 
are  marked  red  on  our  present  maps,  and  called  the  British 
Empire,  will  not  always  cling  together.  The  Roman  Empire 
had  far  stronger  bonds  of  union  than  the  British,  and  yet 
that  great  Empire,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  had  clay 
mingled  with  its  feet  of  iron  and  nurtured  the  seeds  of  disrup- 
tion, which  grew  strong  in  time  and  shattered  it  to  a  thousand 
fragments.  The  British  Empire  will  burst  up  as  the  Roman 
did.  Nay,  the  bonds  of  constitutional  government  that  unite 
this  island  to  the  larger  island  across  the  Channel  have 
no  perpetuity  in  the  nature  of  things.  These  two  islands 
have  been  united  under  the  same  monarchy  for  three  hundred 
years.  But  what  are  three  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  The  day  may  come,  it  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  this  island  may  have  to  lead  a  separate  political  life, 
or  enter  into  some  new  combination  and  form  part  of  a  new 
Empire.  The  day  may  come  when  the  prestige  and  import* 
ance  of  the  English  language  will  not  be  what  it  is  now. 
Even  now,  as  a  literary  language,  English  is  fast  waning. 
The  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  English  literature  which  has  no  parallel  since  the 
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age  of  Chaucer,  and  which  seems  on  the  increase  as  years 
go  by.  There  seems  no  chance  of  an  aftermath  of  English 
literature,  till  youthful  nations  infuse  their  vigour  into  dialects 
of  that  language.  Imagine  the  state  of  things  that  may 
exist  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hence.  The  British 
Empire  shorn  of  most  of  its  territory.  Ireland  and  England 
no  longer  under  the  same  government.  New  Empires,  new 
dynasties  sharing  between  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  English  language  melting  down  in  the  crucible 
and  new  dialects  springing  up.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  loss, 
the  incalculable  loss  to  this  country  if  every  vestige  of  living 
Irish  shall  have  been  wiped  out.  Three  or  four  hundred 
years  spent  under  the  shadow  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  we  emerge  bearing  the  most  unmistakable  of  all  badges 
of  slavery,  the  badge  of  a  slavery  that  not  only  enslaved  the 
body,  but  that  also  corroded  the  mind — the  very  accents, 
the  tone,  the  speech  of  our  masters.  When  we  have  lost  our 
language — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  veritable  slaves. 
Try  to  imagine  the  loss  to  our  country  if,  in  these  no  very 
distant  days,  perhaps,  all  she  can  point  to  as  memorials  of 
her  antiquity,  as  evidences  of  her  pedigree  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  proofs  of  her  past  greatness,  be  a  few  old 
manuscripts  in  a  disused  character,  a  few  old  ruins,  a  few 
inscriptions  on  stone,  while  that  living  voice  of  Irish  speech 
that  re-echoed  amid  her  hills  for  three  thousand  years  is 
hushed  into  silence  for  ever.  That  voice  might  have  been 
preserved  as  a  living  witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  our 
people,  to  their  ancient  lineage  among  the  nations,  as  the 
living  nurse  and  fosterer  of  immemorial  traditions  and  dreams 
of  a  glorious  past.  Consider  the  advantage  of  a  living 
witness  over  a  witness  that  is  dead  and  gone.  The  evidence 
of  a  dead  witness  may  be  misrepresented.  You  cannot 
cross-examine  him.  You  cannot  piece  together  his  story 
with  all  the  colouring  of  time  and  place.  You  may  question 
a  living  witness.  Each  new  question  may  reveal  truths 
long  hidden,  may  drag  to  light  evidence  of  the  utmost  moment, 
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The  living  tongue,  even  though  the  area  over  which  it  is 
vernacular  be  circumscribed,  is  an  energising  power  in  the 
land.  It  is  a  compendium  of  our  history,  it  is  our  fierce 
war  cry  in  the  conflict  of  nationalities,  it  is  our  title-deed 
in  the  court  of  nations.  It  is  the  voice  of  promise  alluring 
us  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national  existence.  Its  reviving 
tones  salute  our  ears  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century  as 
a  trumpet-call  reminding  us  that  we  have  been  dwelling  in 
Babylonian  bondage,  warning  us  not  to  eat  the  unclean 
meats,  not  to  quaff  the  sorcerer's  cup  proffered  to  us  by 
our  captors,  telling  us  that  already  many  of  our  people  are 
drunk  to  swinish  drunkenness  with  the  alluring  wine  of  a 
foreign  civilization,  that  already  many  of  them  are  sunk 
hopelessly  in  all  that  is  vulgar  and  barbarous  of  foreign 
customs  and  habits.  That  living  speech  will  train  up  the 
rising  generation  in  all  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
it  will  keep  alive  the  characteristics  that  individualize  our 
race  ;  it  will  keep  alive  our  spirit  of  chivalry,  of  heroism, 
of  generosity,  of  faith  It  will  nurse  the  simplicity  of 
character  which  distinguished  our  forefathers  ;  it  will  waft 
across  the  centuries  the  breeze  of  romance  and  enthusiasm 
from  the  days  when  kings  held  high  festival  at  Tara  and  at 
Cruachan,  when  gay  huntsmen  from  Eastern  climes  gambolled 
on  the  green  sward  of  Meath  and  of  Kildare,  when  men 
revelled  with  the  new  wine  of  life,  of  beauty,  and  of  strength. 

Woe  to  us  if  ever  that  living  nurse  of  our  ancient  traditions 
is  lost  to  our  race  !  Woe  to  us  if  we  let  the  national  spirit 
of  our  children  perish  from  want  of  being  duly  nursed  in  our 
history  through  the  living  accents  of  Irish  speech  !  Woe 
to  us  if  we  are  forced  to  nurture  our  national  spirit  merely 
on  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  and  neglected  tongue.  I  remember 
once  hearing  a  folk-tale.  A  mother  who  was  on  her  death- 
bed had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  she  loved  while  she 
hated  the  other.  Both  were  present  at  her  bedside.  She 
gave  several  heads  of  advice  to  them,  but  that  advice  was 
put    in   enigmatical    language    in   order    that    the    daughter 
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whom  she  disliked  may  attach  the  wrong  meaning  to  it. 
One  point  of  advice  was  this  : — "  Always  keep  old  bones 
under  your  children/'  It  happened  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tions. The  daughter  she  loved  failed  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  this  advice,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense ;  she  had  her 
children  constantly  seated  on  a  heap  of  old  bones  with  the 
result  that  they  caught  cold  and  drooped  and  died.  The 
other  daughter  was  wiser ;  she,  too,  procured  old  bones 
for  her  children,  but  they  were  living  bones,  for  she  provided 
them  with  a  careful  old  nurse  who  had  them  constantly  in 
her  arms.  If  the  Irish  nation  of  to-day  discard  the  living 
Irish  speech,  contenting  themselves  with  its  remains  in  books 
and  manuscripts,  we  shall  be  following  the  example  of  this 
foolish  daughter,  and  our  children  shall  lose  their  national 
spirit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  secure  a  living  old  nurse — 
the  nurse  of  living  Irish  for  the  rising  generation,  they  will 
grow  up  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  perpetuate  the  historical 
traditions  of  their  race.  She  is  truly  an  old  nurse,  but  though 
old,  full  of  the  vigour  and  sprightliness  of  youth,  full  of  the 
glad  music  of  happier  days,  full  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance. 

Let  none  believe  our  lovely  Eve  outworn  and  old ; 
Fair  is  her  form,  her  blood  is  warm,  her  heart  is  bold  ; 
Though  tyrants  long  have  wrought  her  wrong,  she  will 

not  fawn, 
Will  not  prove  mean,  our  Caitlín  Ni  Ualacháin. 


T)1A  tit),   A  ÍAOÓUA1T3    $AOlt)6At. 

*Oia  tio,   &  Laocjaai-o    5^oi*óe-át, 
TU   ctuince,df\    ctAoiftceAcc    oja-aiDj 
tliatii  níOj\  tuiUe-AD-AijA  m-AftA'ó 
1   n-Atn   caca  ná  co^it). 
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*Oéinctv\|\   UD   comgleie  'óAtmÁ, 
A  Oui'óeAn  Afvin-glAn  pAoilueAC 
£é  óeAtin  burv  b£eAr\Ainn  *oútcAir 
pui^vc  íifvgmrvc  1nfe  ^Aoi*óeAl. 

\T\&y  SM  Ut)  A5j\<vó  (3if\e-Ann, 
A  gArfvA'ó  céime-Atin  5crvót>A, 
T1Á  yeACnA\t>  éAóc  nA  iopg-dit, 

HÁ    CAÚA    1111  OtlC A    11lÓf\A. 

peAj\rv  beit  1  mbAfvrvAib  puAifv-beAnn 
1  bj:eiteArh  ftiAin-geAr\r\  grvmnrheArv 
As  f©it5  cr\OT>A  ^n  féinti  eAccjtAnn 
A5  -A  t>puiL  peAf\Ann  buf\  pínfeAjt. 

ttló  if  niAtt  X)0  Tia^ao  Lib-fe 
TTlÁg  Upe  no  Lior  UeAifif\Aó, 
Tlo  CAif  e^t  11  a  fj\eAb  nuA-gtAn, 
tlo  rnín -clÁrv  CruiAcnA  1T!e<vóbA. 

*Oit  cunfme,  a  clAnnA  TYIiteAt), 
£onn  fvéit)  wa  rvig-tiof  nt)Ait-geAt, 
ÍÁ15  or\Aib  5 An  ASfiA  UAitueAn, 
ílo  các  crvíoc  rnAigf\eAó  fflAirceAn. 

Tlí    CACA    tÚ1C    11 Á    tÁIÍIAlg 
C115    OfxAlb,    A    AT>X)AYb    XtAVfoA, 

t)eic  "oío  urvfvArnAc  urhAt 

T)o  rheAf\-fUiAg  gtififiArv  gAtVoA. 

Acc  nAó  t)eoin  te  X)\a,  a  éhfve, 
Sib  te  céite  *oo  óongnAni, 
tlí  beA*ó  burv  mbuAi'o  1  n-émpeAcc 
A5  ftiiAg  cjaíoó  temrneAc  tonnTiAn. 

Cf\Át)  Horn   edccfuvinn  t)Á  bposfvAt) 
tliogr\Ai*ó  prolA  if  a  n-oirveAóc 
1f  nAc  ^oirvceAfv  *oíob  'nA  nt)útcAr 
Acc  ceitei|\n  cútAt  coitte. 

If  ia"o  pém  1  n^leAnncAib  ^AfxbA 
L^oic  t)AnbA,  be<u;  T>á  teAturvom, 
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If  porm  min  An  cUitv-feo  Cfiotiit.Ainn 
As  peAt)Aiti  píocmAi|\  eAoc^nn. 

5^c  |\ún  peiU  t>á  tipua  óuJtA, 
tJuróe^n  piAt  cujuvó  5C05ÚA, 
1f  a  U-AÓC  nÁrfiA  A|\  ci  a  n^otiA 
T^o  t>ei|\  omn   co*otAT)   coff^C- 
An  z^Át  tieifro  tAoic  ÍAige^n, 
Cinn  ^oeigipe^  cUif  tia  gcnt^t), 
t)u&ró  cAtz^Ann  An  ófAoi  Cinnn-fe 
tHonn  m'Aigne  foitf)itv  fu£>Aó. 

TXittAó  bím-fe  uaij\  eite 
ITUf  tieifro  trnAi-ó  nA  fAoiffe^|\ 
ÍU  5A1U,  reo  t15  ^  conn-tfiuif 
T)o  óotritou  5Af^*ó  ^AoróeAt. 

tíon  steoró  -oo  tAoóf\AiT>  tAnn-guifm 
5At)ÁH  TUgnAiU,  T)ia  t>á  n*oroeAti, 
ttléro  a  ri^uAife  'f^n  n^leAnn-fo 
T)o  cui|\  mo  nieAtitnA  1  tníneAfu:. 
T)ia  teo  as  Unge  if  as  eif\ge, 
UfeinpitA  if  c|\eife  1  *ocACAf, 
*Oia  'ha  fe-Af^rh  if  'nA  Unge  teo, 

1f   1    T>Z]\&t   ÓUfitA   av\    6  At  a  ! 

Aonjtis  w\ac  t)Ai5ne  uf  X)ÁtAi-§. 


O'RUAIRC'S     REQUEST. 
Prince  of  Breifne— a.d.  1589. 

You  ask  me  what  defence  is  mine  ?     Here  !   'midst   your 

armed  bands  ! 
You  only  mock  the  prisoner  who  is  helpless  in  your  hands. 
What  would  defence  avail  to  me  though  good  it  be  and  true, 
Here  !  in  the  heart  of  London  town,  with  judges  such  as  you  ? 
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You  gravely  talk  about  my  "  crime  !  "  1  own  no  crime  at  all ; 
The  deeds  you  blame  I'd  do  again  should  such  a  chance  befall. 
You  say  I've  helped  the   foreign   foes  to  war  against  your 

Queen — 
Well,  challenged  so,  I'll  proudly  show  what  has  my  helping 

been. 

On  that  wild  day  when  near  our  coast  the  stately  ships  of 

Spain 
Caught  in  a  fierce  ana  sudden  storm,  for  safety  sought  in  vain  ; 
When    wrenched    and    torn    'midst    mountain    waves    some 

foundered  in  the  deep, 
And  others  broke  on  sunken  reefs  and  headlands  rough  and 

steep — 
I  heard  the  cry  that  off  my  land  where  breakers  rise  and  roar 
The  sailors  from  a  wrecking  ship  were  striving  for  the  shore. 
I  hurried  to  the  frightful  scene,  my  generous  people  too, 
Men,  women,  even  children,  came,  some  kindly  deed  to  do. 
We  saw  them  clutching  spars  and  planks  that  soon  were 

washed  away, 
Saw  others  bleeding  on  the  rocks,  low  moaning  where  they 

lay; 
Some  cast  ashore  and  back  again  dragged  by  the  refluent  wave, 
Whom  one  grip  from  a  friendly  hand  would  have  sufficed 

to  save. 
We  rushed  into  the  raging  surf,  watched  every  chance,  and  when 
They  rose  and  rolled  within  our  reach  we  grasped  the  drowning 
men. 

We  took  them  to  our  hearths  and  homes  and  bade  them 

there  remain 
Till  they  might  leave  with  hope  to  reach  their  native  land 

again. 
This   is  the   "  treason  "   you  have  charged  !     Well,   treason 

let  it  be, 
One  word  of  sorrow  for  such  fault  you'll  never  hear  from  me. 
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I'll  only  say  although  you  hate  my  race,  and  creed,  and  name, 
Were  your  folk  in  that  dreadful  plight  1  would  have  done 

the  same. 

Oh !  you  would  bring  me  to  your  Queen,  low  at  her  feet  to 

kneel. 
Crave   mercy  from  her  stony  heart,   and   urge  some  mean 

appeal ! 
I  answer,  No  !  my  knees  will  bend  and  prayers  of  mine  arise 
To  but  one  Queen,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  high  throned  above 

the  skies. 

And  now  you  ask  my  dying  wish  ?    My  last  and  sole  request 
Is  that  the  scaffold  built  for  me  be  fronted  to  the  West. 
Of  my  dear  country  far  away,  one  glimpse  I  cannot  see, 
Wherever,  and  however  high,  you  raise  my  gallows  tree  ; 
Yet  would  I  wish  my  last  fond  look  should  seek  that  distant 

shore, 
So,  turn  my  face  to  Ireland.     Sirs,  of  you  I  ask  no  more. 

T.  D.  Sullivan. 


EARL  DESMOND  AND  THE  BEAN  SIDHE 

Now  cheer  thee  on,  my  gallant  steed ; 

There's  a  weary  way  before  us — 
Across  the  mountain  swiftly  speed 

For  the  storm  is  gathering  o'er  us. 
Away,  away,  the  horseman  rides  ; 

His  bounding  steed's  dark  form 
Seemed  o'er  the  soft  black  moss  to  glide — 

A  spirit  of  the  storm  ! 

Now,  rolling  in  the  troubled  sky, 

The  thunders  loudly  crashing  ; 
And  through  the  dark  clouds,  driving  by, 

The  moon's  pale  light  is  flashing. 
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In  sheets  of  foam  the  mountain  flood 

Comes  rolling  down  the  glen ; 
On  the  steep  bank  one  moment  stood 

The  horse  and  rider  then. 

One  desperate  bound  the  courser  gave 

And  plunged  into  the  stream  ; 
And  snorting,  stemmed  the  boiling  wave, 

By  the  lightning's  quivering  gleam. 
The  flood  is  passed — the  bank  is  gained— 

Away  with  headlong  speed ; 
A  fleeter  horse  than  Desmond  reined 

Ne'er  served  at  lover's  need. 

His  scattered  train  in  eager  haste, 

Far,  far  behind  him  ride  ; 
Alone  he  crossed  the  mountain  waste 

To  meet  his  promised  bride. 
The  clouds  across  the  moon's  dim  form 

Are  fast  and  faster  sailing, 
And  sounds  are  heard  on  the  sweeping  storm 

Of  wild,  unearthly  wailing. 

At  first  low  moanings  seemed  to  die 

Away,  and  faintly  languish ; 
Then  swell  into  the  piercing  cry 

Of  deep,  heart-bursting  anguish- 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  branches  bare 

Were  crashing  in  the  storm, 
With  ringing  hands  and  streaming  hair, 

There  sat  a  female  form. 

To  pass  that  oak  in  vain  he  tried ; 

His  steed  refused  to  stir ; 
Though  furious  'gainst  his  panting  side 

Was  struck  the  bloody  spur. 
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I  Ik    moon,   by  driving  clouds  oercast, 

Withheld  its  fitful  gleam  ; 
And  louder  than  the  tempest  blast 
Was  heard  the  bean  sidhe's  scream. 

And,  when  the  moon  unveiled  once  more, 

And  showed  her  paly  light, 
Then  nought  was  seen  save  the  branches  hoar 

Of  the  oak-tree's  blasted  might. 
That  shrieking  form  had  vanished 

From  out  that  lonely  place, 
And,  like  a  dreamy  vision,  fledj 

Nor  left  one  single  trace. 

Earl  Desmond  gazed,  his  bosom  swelled 

With  grief  and  sad  foreboding ; 
Then  on  his  fiery  way  he  held, 

His  courser  madly  goading, 
For  well  that  wailing  voice  he  knew, 

And  onward  hurrying  fast, 
O'er  hills  and  dales  impetuous  flew, 

And  reached  his  home  at  last. 

Beneath  his  wearied  courser's  hoof 

The  trembling  drawbridge  clangs, 
And  Desmond  sees  his  own  good  roof, 

But  darkness  o'er  it  hangs. 
He  passed  beneath  the  gloomy  gate, 

No  guiding  tapers  burn ; 
Xo  vassals  in  the  court-yard  wait, 

To  welcome  his  return. 

The  hearth  is  cold  in  the  lonely  hall, 

No  banquet  decks  the  board  ; 
No  page  stands  ready  at  the  call, 

To  tend  his  wearied  lord. 
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But  all  within  is  dark  and  drear, 

No  sights  or  songs  of  gladness — ■ 
Nought  broke  the  stillness  on  the  ear, 

Save  a  sudden  burst  of  sadness. 

Then  slowly  swelled  the  caoiners'  strain 

With  loud  lament  and  weeping, 
For  round  a  corse  a  mournful  train 

The  sad  death-watch  were  keeping., 
Aghast  he  stood,  bereft  of  power, 

Hope's  fairy  visions  fled  ; 
His  fears  confirmed — his  beauteous  flower — 

His  fair-haired  bride — was  dead  ! 


st An  te  citt  Ainne. 


tTIo  goin  cat)  é  An  fmúiT)  feo  a$  xmnAt)  a\\  tno  ój\oi*óe, 
Uinn>   mo   £>Att<\  rie&r?i-1x\tmA\\  if  T/púis  tné  £An   ttjug, 
Do  gjtioftiig  mo  fuite  te  t>úcjiaóc  óum  caoi, 
1p  -an   fjuit  te-AóUA  ciúg  5111  jiu  x>Á  mdoAt)   fío^tn'óe  ? 

Gat>  é  'r»  fmAoineAf)  fo  ólAoit)eAf  mé  ó  rh-Ai*oin  50  neoin, 
1f  "oo  ftojvfuAi>óúeAiin  m'mcirm  te  meA^txAtt  bfóm  ? 
A5  ctnmtie-Am  á^  olAom-Xye^z^X)  X)&riAip.  if  50* 
*Oo  rcíojVo-Arm  mo  fit  uAim  $An  c^f a*ó  50  *oeo. 

1f  50|\m  ia-o  tiA  coiincA  'ja  Ojuiac  toóA  51L  tém, 
'S  if  bo|\t)  iat>  t>o  tcjvA-fA,  a  iílucfioif  TiA  n-éAn  ! 
1f  r°it£>  te  ctoifmc  é  format)  ha  5C|tdo£)  ; 
Acc  mo  -úQó&p  !  if  t)oitt)  x>uX)Ac  T)OfcA  mé  ! 

Uá  ax\   015-geif  50   ftiAinrheA|A  a$  fnÁm   a|\  An   Unn, 
1f  5tó|A  5tAifi,óe  A5  5lu-AifeACc  Cfié  tUncAifc  fto-EHtiti', 
O  teoitne  45  tu-dfCA-ó  tia  n^éAj;  n-úf  fAn  ^coitt, 
Aóc  if  |\ó-t>eA5  mo  fuAimne^r,  $An  ÁtAf  a  bím  ! 


péite  póT)LA. 

tK\  |^ Ai ]\- K1  íx  A  "óoijtc  a  gcuit)  pot  a  i  ocói|t, 

If   i    lAn-CfteAf    m\    ti50|AnvclAit)exMíi    so^ca-o    caj\    |?ói|\, — 

If  fArfi  é  a  500*0  Uvó  'f  if  ^ocai^  pÁ'n  bj:óT), 

If  mo  óft&ó  1]"  mo  tui\|\Ainn   nÁ  cot)tAitn-fe  teo  ! 

v\  tAlAnii  na  n-éAn  nibmn  'f  tiA  ^cjuvod  n-úft,  5A11  ttÁr, 
If  fA-OA  5A11  ]\éim   *omc,   5An  céirn  rnAfi  bA  gnÁú, 
pé  fCAmAtl  1   ttUAOjA-onui'o,   5^n   céite  ^Ati   pÁM^z, 
'S  é  *oo  cajaca-o  'f  t)0  fiéAbA'ó  *oo  léAtiuig  mo  tA. 

'S  é  t)0  cneA*o  cuifi  1  bpém  tné,  a  úAlAirii  ino  ófAoi'óe, 

1f*oo  bAfCAt)  5^n  jMefeArh  te  fiAicrne  ati  fat, 

T)o  gfieA-OAt)  'f  *oo  -péAbAt)  te  tAfAi^  if  ctAit)eArii, 

1f ,  mo  ófveAc,  mé  1  tigéiúmn,  'f  gAti  cneArugA'ó  Afv  t>o  t>iú. 

Aóc,  a  ca|\a.  5IAC  ineAntnnA  !     to'f  éi*oif\  te  C^íof c 

50   bpfveAbpyo   cugAirm   sAffiA'ó   "óe'n    $féAS-1?uit  út)   p\\, 

te  peAfCAib  a  n-Aftn,  5 An  éiftirm  5A11  ceimeAt, 

A5  c^eAfCAijAC  íia  nTXAnAji  'f  t>á  leAfi-cu^  caja  ctnrm. 

SlÁrí,   ftÁn   leAc,   a  tém-Loc  tiA  bpéic  ti^o^m   n-úfi 
LeAn-pAit)  Áitne  "oo  fcéinV  tné  50  T)céi*óit>  mé  'y&t\  ú\\\ ; 
TIÁ  |aaid  cÁim  A|\  x>o  ftéibab,  nÁ  béim  aja  •ouiLteAbAf\, 
Ciot)  pÁnAó  1  $céin  mé  irn'  c^aoóa^)  te  búijA. 


THE  PASS  OF  PLUMES. 

A.D.    I599. 

"  Look  out,"  said  O'Moore  to  his  clansmen,  afar — 

Is  yon  white  cloud  the  herald  of  tempest  or  war  ? 

Hark  !     know   you  the  roll  of  the  foreigners'   drums  ? 

By  Heaven  !  Lord  Essex  in  panoply  comes. 

With  corslet,  and  helmet,  and  gay  bannerol, 

And  the  shields  of  the  nobles  with  blazon  and  scroll ; 
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And,  as  snow  on  the  larch  in  December  appears, 

What  a  winter  of  plumes  on  that  forest  of  spears  ! 

To  the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  waving  of  flags 

The  clattering  cavalry  prance  o'er  the  crags  ; 

And  their  plumes — by  St.  Kyran !  fabe  Saxon  ere  night, 

You  shall  wish  these  fine  feathers  were  wings  for  your  flight. 

Shall  we  leave  all  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  the  Pale 

To  be  shed  at  Armagh  and  be  won  by  O'Neill  ? 

Shall  we  yield  to  O'Ruairc,  to  MacGuire,  and  O'Donnell 

Brave  chieftains  of  Breifne,  Fermanagh,  Tir  Conaill ; 

Yon  helmets  that  eric  thrice  over  would  pay 

For  the  Sasanach  heads  they'll  protect  not  to-day ! 

No !  by  red  Mullachmast,  fiery  clansmen  of  Leix, 

Avenge  your  sire's  blood  on  their  murderers'  race. 

Now,  sept  of  O' Moore,  fearless  sons  of  the  heather, 

Fling  your  scabbards  away,  and  strike  home  and  together  ! 

Then  loudly  the  clang  of  commingled  blows, 

Up  swelled  from  the  sounding  fields  ; 

And  the  joy  of  a  hundred  trumps  arose, 

And  the  clash  of  a  thousand  shields  ; 

And  the  long  plumes  danced,  and  the  falchions  rang, 

And  flashed  the  whirled  spear, 

And  the  furious  barb  through  the  wild  war  sprang, 

And  trembled  the  earth  with  fear ; 

The  fatal  bolts  exulting  fled, 

And  hissed  as  they  leaped  away  ; 

And  the  tortured  steed  on  the  red  grass  bled, 

Or  died  with  a  piercing  neigh. 

I  see  their  weapons  crimsoned — I  hear  the  mingled  cries 
Of  rage  and  pain  and  triumph,  as  they  thunder  to  the  skies. 
The  Coolun'd  kern  rushes  upon  armour,  knight,  and  mace, 
And  bones  and  brass  are  broken  in  his  terrible  embrace ! 
The  coursers  roll  and  struggle ;  and  the  riders,  girt  in  steel, 
From  their  saddles,  crushed  and  cloven,  to  the  purple  heather 
reel, 
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And  shattered  there,  and  trampled  by  the  charger's  iron  hoof 
The  seething  brain  is  bursting  through  the  crashing  helmet's 

root. 
Joy  :    Heaven  strikes  for  Freedom!    and  Elizabeth's  array, 
With  her  paramour  to  lead  them,  are  sore  beset  to-day. 

Their  heraldry  and  plumery,  their  coronets  and  mail, 
Are  trampled  on  the  battle-field,  or  scattered  on  the  gale  ! 
As  the  cavalry  of  ocean  the  living  billows  bound, 
When  lightnings  leap  above  them,  and  thunders  clang  around, 
And  tempest-crested,  dazzlingly  caparisoned  in  spray, 
They  crush  the  black  and  broken  rocks,  with  all  their  roots 

away  ; 
So  charged  the  stormy  chivalry  of  Erin  in  her  ire — 
Their  shock  the  roll  of  ocean,  their  swords  electric  fire — 
They  rose  like  banded  billows  that,  when  wintry  tempests 

blow, 
The  trembling  shore  with  stunning  roar  and  dreadful  wreck 

o'erflow, 
And  when  they  burst  tremendously,  upon  the  bloody  groun' 
Both  horse  and  man,  from  rere  to  van,  like  shivered  barques 

went  down. 
Leave  your  costly  Milan  hauberks,  haughty  nobles  of  the  Pale, 
And  your  snowy  ostrich  feathers  as  a  tribute  to  the  Gael. 
Fling  away  gilt  spur  and  trinket,  in   your  hurry,  knight  and 

squire  ; 
They  will  make  our  virgins  ornaments,  or  decorate  the  lyre. 
Ho  !  Essex  !  how  your  vestal  Queen  will  storm  when  she  hears 
The    "mere    Irish "    chased    her    minion   and   his   twenty 

thousand  spears. 

Go  !  tell  the  royal  virgin  that  O'Moore,  MacHugh,  O'Neill, 
Will  smite  the  faithless  stranger  while  there's  steel  in  Inisfail. 
The  blood  you  shed  shall  only  serve  more  deep  revenge  to 

nurse, 
And  our  hatred  be  as  lasting  as  the  tyranny  we  curse; 
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From  age  to  age  consuming,  it  shali  blaze  a  quenchless  fire, 
And  the  son  shall  thirst  and  burn  still  more  fiercely  than 

his  sire. 
By   our   sorrows,    songs,    and    battles — by   our    cromleachs 

raths,  and  towers, 
By  sword  and  chain,  by  all  our  slain — between  your  race 

and  ours  ; 
Be  naked  glaives  and  yawning  graves,  and  ceaseless  tears 

and  gore 
Till  battle's  flood  wash  out  in  blood  your  footsteps  from  the 

shore  ! 

R.  D.  Williams. 


RED  HUGH  O'DONNELL'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY 
BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CURLIEUS. 

I. 

Brother  Chiefs,  and  clansmen  loyal  in  many  a  bloody  fray  ; 
God  be  thanked,  these  robber  Saxons  come  to  meet  us  here 

to-day — 
Boasting   Clifford,    Essex*    minion,    swears    he'll    make   the 

rebels  flee — 
We  will  give  them  hearty  greetings  like  to  that  at  Ashanee. 
What  though  traitor  Celts  oppose  us,  be  their  numbers  three 

to  one ! 
Greater  glory  to  Clann  Connell  when  this  tough  day's  work 

is  done. 
Shrived  &  holy  Mass  this  morning,  danger  we  may  fearless  dare ; 
For  we  draw  the  sword  of  justice,  shielded  all  in  faith  and 

prayer. 
Not  for  conquest  or  for  vengeance,  on  this  blessed  Lady  Day  ; 
Not  in  strength  or  numbers  trusting  do  we  face  their  proud 

array  ; 
But  for  holy  Mary's  honour,  by  their  tainted  lips  defiled ; 
For  the  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  for  the  mother,  maid,  and 

child. 
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11. 
Prone  and  bleeding  lies  our  country,  sorrow  clouds  her  crown- 
less  brow  ; 
All  the  lines  of  peerless  beauty  limned  in  ghastly  colours  now 
In   the  light   of  glories    olden,   beaming   through   our   dark 

disgrace — 
See   the  maddening  wrongs    and  insults    heaped  upon  our 

fallen  race  ! 
Roofless     homestead,     broken     altar,     slaughtered     priest, 

dishonoured  maid — 
Children  of  an  outraged  mother  !    whet  ye  well  the  thirsty 

blade  ! 
Scorning   rock    and   brushwood   cover,    rush   like    swooping 

eagles  forth  ; 
Hard   and   home   push    every   pike-head,   sinewy  spearmen 

of  the  North  ! 
Cleave  in  twain  the  lustful  Saxon,  tame  Dunkellin's  soaring 

pride  ; 
Smite  the   double-souled  O'Connors — traitors   false  to  every 

side. 
Down   upon   them,   Banagh's   chieftain !   sweep  their  ranks 

your  spears  before, 
As  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  stubble  through  the  gap  of 

Barnesmore. 
Forward  !    Forward !    brave    MacDermott,    strike    for    fair 

Moylurg's  demesne, 
For  yon  lake  in  beauty  sleeping,  for  the  holy  islands'  fane  ! 
Strike  and  elrive  the  swin  sh  Saxon,  herding  in  their  sacred 

shade, 
Far  from    Boyle's  old  abbey   cloisters,  where    your  fathers' 

bones  are  laid. 

III. 

Holy  Virgin,  we  implore  thee,  by  that  abbey's  rifled  shrine, 
Columbcille  of  Doire  Calgach,  patron  of  O'Donnell's  line, 
Good  St.  Francis,  for  the  honour  of  thy  name  in  Donegal, 
Speed  ye  now ,  Tyrconnell's  onset,  till  we  rout  them  one  and  all  ! 
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Should  O'Donneil  lull  in  combat — if  the  foe  be  forced  to  yield, 
Better  death  I  never  wished  for  than  to  die  upon  the  field, 
Where  the  cause  of  Erin  triumphed,  and  the  Saxon  was  laid 

low, 
With  that  green  ilag  floating  o'er  me,  and   my  face   against 

the  foe. 
Never  chieftain  of  Clan   Dalgai^h  to  th'  invader  bowed  the 

knee  ; 
By  the  black   years  of  my   bondage,  it  shall  ne'er  be  done 

by  me  ! 
I  would  rather  angry  ocean  roared  o'er  castle,  cot,  and  hall, 
Than  see  any  Saxon  bodach  rule  in  Royal  Donegal. 
Deathless  fame  in  song  and  story  will  enshroud  the  men  who 

died, 
Fighting  God  and  Freedom's  battle  bravely  by  O'Donnell's 

side. 
Great  will  be  his  meed  of  glory,  honoured  long  the  victor's 

name  ; 
Pointing  proudly  to  her  kinsman,  many  a    maid    will    tell 

his  fame. 
"  Lo  !  he  fought  at  Doonaveragh,"  aged  men  will  whispering 

say, 
And  make  way  before  the  altar  lor  the  heroes  of  to-day. 
Gleaming  bright  through  dark'ning  ages  will  this  great  day's 

memory  glide, 
Like    the    Saimer's    bright-waved    water,    glancing    onward 

to  the  tide. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam. 


F^lft-tméASAC   Ati   SAOgAt  so. 

yafo-ttfieASAo  -An  fAogAl  fo  if  nÁ  nutfitAis;  -oo, 

5e^W    béAflAf    X\A   féAT)A    fO    cnUAfmglf    T>0, 

tlí  ftnt  tÁ  céAfmA  a$  Aon  neAó  ^uja  buAn  biAf  beo, 
Act:  niAfi  btÁc  éA*o€j\o™  ófiAob-glAf  An  uaij\  bíof   nó'ó. 

£éAó,  cáj\  fAt)  CAefAjA  'f  a  c|\UA>ó-bui>óeAn  cflóig, 

11Á   Hé|\Ó    CU1JV   té   ÍAfAt)    fUAf   í    An    tlóitfi, 

11Á  SéAjAtAf  1Tló|\  éAócAó  te  n-A  tnbuAi-ócí  gteo, 
T)Á  n^éitteAt)  An  éAfóip,  An  tJAin  bí  beo. 

1Tlo   fcéAl  T)uic,   a  fpéif\-beAn,  if  fUAij\otfiín   fnót), 

Haó  f  uit  éif  eAóc  'f  An  cf  AogAt  f  o  acc  cuaja  m  Aoite  'f  bf  óm 

tlÁ  T)éAncA|A  teAc  éA^nAc  nA*  uAitt  níof  mó, 

1f  bféA^Aó  T)o  fCémVfe,  'f  ní  buAn  í,  mi'  *óóig. 

tlí  ^  »■  L  acc  C|\é  1*0 '  éAT)Ac  mÁ'f  muAj\  bíof  T/óf, 

'SAn  T)éA§-triACAt  T>Aoivt)Aitxe,  *oÁ  uAifti£e  to'  "óóig, 

'SAn  téimt)  §té-git  nÁ  it>'   guAnAíb  ffóilL, 

tlÁ  'fAn  5C|tAot)-ti)AnnA  péACAó  'nA  n^UiAifigeAnn  fcjtót) 

ílí  pint,  &£c  c|\é  1T)'   OéAl  CAnA  Aft  fnuA'ó-gnAOi  ax\  j\óif, 

Ho  1T)'   bAoic-teAn^Ait)  gtéAfCA  ó|\  tuAinrmJe  An  5tóf, 
'SAn   óAoim-teACA  aj\  gné  *óaúa  An  guAit  gf\íf-beo, 
tlo  'fAn  iDéAt)  óAitce  gté  ^eAt  niAf  buAitpi-óe  1  gctot). 

If  ní  puit  acc  Cfié  it)'  céib  óAfCA  An  T)tiAiLín  óin3 

11Á  it)'  éAt)An  geAt  |\éi*ó-gtAn  a^  fnuAt)  An  aoií  póf, 
HÁ  1  bpéAfAlA  t>o  ctAon-|\ofc  rneA  fx-cfuiAit*  iu$m  fveoit) 
TVá  it)'  óAOt-triAtA  néACA  rriAfi  juiAmín  f\óm. 

1f  é  An  cé  c|\utAig  6a£a  if  a  fUiAig-fíot  mó\\ 

"Oo  ó«i|\  fcéitri  Afi  An  5qAé  fin  mA|\  tuAi-óiníT)  "Oóit)  ; 

111  "oéAncA  t/Aon  neAó  t>a  bfnAijA  í  5tóif\, 

gn^  teif  fém  if  péixn^  a  ttinA^-t)tii>óe  tóbAi|\c. 
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0451:411»  ik\  héifc  inf  114  cu4nc4ib  ceoit), 

(\\5F41t)  411  C4nt4it  T>A  UtAimmge  *óóió, 

éAX;pA1"0    114    CjAé4*04    'f    114    buAitci>óe    bó, 

'S   5^C   fp|*é   Ó11U1C,    T>,4f\  félT)1^  4  tU4T)    l')k)b   póf. 

6^5PA1T)  Uióc  b|\éi5e  45Uf  búifci-óe  01^, 

£451:41-0  tucc  c|\4oif  45iif  cjuíifcm  t/óL 

é45^4iT)   tucc   C|Aéit)e4n4if  5U4íi4ikoe  |\óm, 

1f  0451:41-0  luór  -oéig-be4fvc  n4ó  *oub4ijvc  iU4rfi   50. 

£45^41-0  411  -oume  40fC4  if  4n  Cfu4g-íi40it)e  05, 
645^:41-0   nA  ctéijug  if   114  cu4C4ig  teo, 
é45£4it)  ^o   céite  'f  t)o   tiiúifrnn  *oeoit, 
If  é45p4i]\-fe  fém,  *04j\  ino  óub4f,  ní  50. 

An  z\\Át  é^5p4in-fe,  fé4ó  le4€,  ah  t>u4L  *oít)  bjión  ; 
Ct4onf4it)  *oo  6t4on->oe4|\c  50  Iiu4i5iie4c  cnón, 
t>ut)  *oéifcne4c  £'64*0411  'f  x>o  gju^-o  4^  tí  411  ftnóit 
If  rjAeispT)  T>o   06-4*0^*04  a  mu4if\-bf\ig  -póf. 

ílí  Iéi5fe4^  te4C  céij\fe  114  cúifín  fiAóat, 

tl-4  f40fi-btv4C  5411   éipe4cc,  *04^  ÓnU4fUlglf  fóf, 
Acc  é-4^04ó  ti4f  fpéif  te4C  <4ti  U4ifi  oíf  beo, 
1f    téme   Jti4   fé4b4é   nó   fU4f-fc40ilxeo5. 

t)é4-pp4lA    tÚ    te    Cé4,tfl4|A    4|\    gU4lUlíD    U)'    JVÓ1U1, 

1f  5te4fp4iT)  *ouic  péin  Le4b4it)  £u4|A-ó4oit  *oóríi4in  ; 
A>oé4|vp4i>ó    tuóc   ,o,é45ii4ig   45   Cf\u4t)-c4oi   *oeo|A  : 
"  Ctnf   c^é  tiifte  ;   c|Aé4*o   é  4  5110   fu4f  níof  mó  ?  u 

U|\éi5pi*o  -oo  §4ot  cú  if  but)  cj\u4g  cjtoi-óe  teo, 

tél^piTí    CÚ    IT)'    40114f    'f411    U4lg    f401    f?ÓT), 

UlOCJMIX)     p14fC4    5é4|\4    t14    T)€UArnb41,Óe    1*0*     ÓÓril41|A, 

íf   *00    T)é4nf41>0    OfC   fé4fC4,    1f    but)    CAU-AlU,lt>e   411    fóg. 

TTIa  f  T)éi*óe4ri4i5e  T)o  óeite  r\Á  tú,  '11156411   05, 

Tjo-gé4U4   fé  1    n-é45muif   x>o   gu^itm'óe   cóif\, 
1f  4*oé4|\4  50  tié4X)C|Aom,  1114  fmu4imge4HTi   ó|\c  : 
"  CÓ4T)  be4nn4óc  téi-fe  !  t>o  óu4it)  fí  fiórfi4inn.n 
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áp  téi|\-te^5^fc  £éin  tunc  if  miAl  *oaoi£)  5ó£>Ait 
T)éAn  f AotAt*  T)o-£>éA|\A  50  buAn  t)Aoit)  rcófi 
te  fAo£At  tiA  ^céA-o-óte-Af  if  uAilUge  51011% 
TlÁ  bfieA^tAH  tú  te  béAtAi*ó  <An  ua£>aij\  níof  mó. 

StnuAin  pém  a^  tiA  cnéAóCAib  *oo  |?uaij\  C^íofc  cóij% 
1f  CAtiAifi  X)é^t\-A  1  n-éi|\ic  a  rhuAijvpiAn  T)ó, 
A  triAoc-cnoigte,  a  riAorri-gtACA,  if  Cfvii  A  c|Aoi>óe  aja  t>cój\ 
As  f^1>óceA6  ctoinne   &aX)a  Af  ctuiA-o-fnAi-orn  E>f\óm 

Cfé  An  t>a  ApfCAl  T)éA5  ^An  c]uiAf  Cf\oit)e  Aft  *oóríiAn, 

'S  sac  111*0  'oéA^pAi'ó  Ati  nAom-eA5tAif  t>o  UiAit)  CfíofC 

f\óriiAirm  ; 
50  fAOfApAi'ó  TTIac  *Oé  tú,  50  mó|\  bíot)  it)'  T)ói$, 
5t^  *0£  51^,  bíot)  fé  's-ac,  'f  nÁ  pjAtAig  córíiti|\f'. 

seAtman  céicirm. 


HUGH  O'DONNELL  ROE. 

A.D.    l602. 


(The  lament  of  a  Tir-Conaill  clansman  when  the  news  arrived  in  Ireland 
that  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  had  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
in  Spain.) 

I. 

They've  poisoned  him  !   they've  poisoned  him  !  our  glory  and 

our  joy. 
The  one  who  led  Tir-Conaill' s  clans  when  yet  a  beardless  boy, 
The  one  who  broke  the  Saxon  power,  and  crushed  the  Saxon 

pride 
And  swept  their  hosts  from  many  a  field,  like  reeds  before  the 

tide. 
My  bitter,  blighting  curse  be  on  their  heads  for  evermore, 
And  may  God's  wrath  with  vengeful  force  sweep  down  upon 

their  shore, 
For  every  seed  they  place  in  earth  may  nought  but  ashes  grow, 
The  wolves — who  drank  the  young  heart's  blood  of  Hugh 

O'Donnell  Roe  ! 
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ii. 

The  hate  that  nerved  him  in  the  fight,  their  own  false  hands 

had  sown, 
The  day  they  lured  him  to  their  ship,  by  stately  Innishowenj 
And  chained  him  fast  in  Dublin  towers  ;   tho'  little  more  than 

child, 
Small  wonder  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  throbbings  fierce 

and  wild : 
For  every  link  that  bound  his  limbs  a  lasting  vow  he  made, 
That  while  his  hand  could  lift  a  spear  or  grasp  a  trusty  blade, 
That  while  remained  in  his  right  arm  the  strength  to  strike  a 

blow, 
So  long  should  England  feel  the  hate  of  Hugh  O'Donnell  Roe ! 

in. 

But  English  chains  could  never  hold  a  captive  such  as  he, 
And  one  brave  day  we  welcomed  home  our  gallant  chieftain 

— free  ! 
And  never  had  Tir-ConahTs  homes  a  warrior  lord  more  true, 
Or  one  more  fit  to  lead  the  fight  than  he — our  dauntless  Hugh. 
Then,  then,  burst  forth,  like  lightning  flash,  his  long-pent  fiery 

wrath, 
And  woe  betide  the  Saxon  churl  who  dared  to  cross  his  path. 
And  cried  he  in  our  midst  that  day,  his  dark  proud  eyes  aglow, 
(<  For  God  and  Home,  who'll  follow  now  with  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe  ?  " 

IV, 
He  rode  and  fought  from  Bann  to  Boyle  a  sweeping  vengeful 

flame 
To  burn  to  ashes,  root  and  branch,  the  Saxon  race  and  name. 
He  drove  the  robber  wolves  to  bay,  by  ford  and  castle  wall, 
From  Connacht's  plains  thro'    the   Annalees   to  heath-clad 

Dun-na-nGall. 
The  Fiery  Cross  lit  up  the  skies  o'er  many  a  field  of  dead. 
Tir-ConahTs  war-cry  pierced  the  souls  of  those  who  turned 

and  fled. 
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"  Clan-Conaill   on!    your   Chieftain  leads  !    strike   down  the 

plundering  foe, 
No  Saxon  swine  shall  rule  our  land/'  cried  Hugh  O'Donnell  Roe ! 


V. 
Tir-Eoghain's  Hugh,  Tir-Conaiirs  Hugh,  like  brothers  hand 

in  hand 
Stood,  fighting  Ireland's  foes — alone — two  chiefs  in  all  the  land 
ITIo  £>|\ón  !  the  East  and  West  were  dead,  the  South  was  fast 

asleep, 
And  bravest  ships  must  sink  at  last,  where  winds  in  fury 

sweep. 
Pressed  on  the  English  foemen  then — ay,  ten  to  every  Gael, 
My  God  !  'twas  hard  to  see  their  flag  wave  high  above  Kinsale. 
The  night  came   down,    the  Fiery  Cross  was  crushed  and 

drooping  low, 
Away  to  Spain  for  swords  and  men  sailed  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe! 

VI. 

O,  how  he  pleaded,  how  he  prayed,  while  sped  the  weary  days, 
His  eyes  for  ever  toward  the  sea,  his  fervent  soul  ablaze, 
Till  forth  the  kingly  mandate  went,  "  A  Royal  Fleet  shall  sail 
To  aid  the  men  who  fight  for  God,  in  distant  Innisfail." 
And  even  while  new  life  and  hope  were  throbbing  in  his  heart 
The  foe,who  feared  him  in  the  fight,  drove  home  the  craven  dart. 
Weep !    weep  Tir-Conaill !    Ireland  weep !     unchecked    the 

tears  may  flow, 
Our  Pride,  our  Strength,  our  Sword  is  gone,  brave  Hugh 

O'Donnell  Roe  ! 

VII. 
He's  dead !   our  Love,  our  Prince,  our  Chief,  the  flower  of  all 

our  race. 
He's  dead  to-day  in  far-off  Spain,  and  who  shall  take  his 

place  ? 
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Raise,  raise  ior  linn  the  sorrow  dirge,  0  daughters  of  the  North, 
Your  Shield  is  gone,  your  foes  are  here,  and  who  shall  drive 

them  forth  ? 
But  shall  we  only  weep  ?     No,  no  ;   revenge  is  ours  to-day. 
Tir-Conaill  on  !   smite  down  the  wolves  !   no  man  shall  shirk 

the  fray 
Till  we  have  paid,  a  thousand  times,  the  sacred  debt  we  owe 
To  those  who  drank  the  young  heart's  blood  of  Hugh  O'Donnell 

Roe  ! 

Brian  O'Higgins. 


a  X)e<\r\   puAm  pAitt  An  ati   ttpeAnu. 

A  be  An  pu.Aifv  -pÁiLL  a-\\  «An  VjpeAjAC 
UjWAg  iiorri  a  rjp-dgtAoi  T>5 'éirceAcx, 
X>Á  mbe^T)  piAtin  JAoroe-At  ro'  g^f\ 
T)o  oe^T)  ro'   cAoineAtf)  con^tiArh. 

1£ax)a  50  b^Agt A01  -on  p<Ailt, 
T)Á  mb-At)  tiAjA  1  x>Uij\  Con-AiU, 
LÁitfi  te  rUiAg  t)oi|\ce  *oá  rnbe-Ai!) 
ílí  p^grAoi  -ah  uai£  50  "hHAi^nedc. 

1  nT)oi|\e  1  nlDjuiim  CUAb  n<A  ^c^of, 
1  nÁjvo  TTIaca  if  móf\  cÁ'ó.Ar, 
Hi  jMgt-Aoi  IÁ  av\  pe-AttC  -Af  p^itt 
5^n  rrmÁ  t>o  te-Acc:  pó  n--A  tuAjvdim. 

1  nT)vm  TiA  ngAtt  bA  rhin  rmnf\ 
Ho  1  n-Ajuir  CArbin^  605  Am 
tlo  1  n6<Ar  UuAt>  if  réirne  rÁit 
Tlí  but)  felloe  An  iMin  T>'fA£,áiL. 

*Oo  tiocpA'ó  m'  conibÁ-ro  c-Aoine 
t)eAn  ó'n  Gifine  lotrh^ome 
t)e^n  ó  ftiof  bmnffeAb  t)Ann-A 
1r  m£eAn  ó  tior  "LiAt'OfotriA. 
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Do  tiocpvó  beAn  ó'n  ttlÁig  ttloill, 
Ó  í)eAnbA  ó  Sitnn  ó  SionAwn 
'S  An  beAn  ó  CnuACAwn  nA  scaú 
'S  ^n  beAn  ó  ÚuAúAib  UeAriinAó. 

Do  níf leoctAoi  ó  mgnio  fcon 
An  cnoc  'n-An  cnocAt)  peAtJAn. 
Tlí  oe^-ó  An  ceAó  £An  gAin  guit 
Dá  mbeAt)  lÁrni  te  £1A*ó  ponuAinn. 

ílí  \je&t>   lÁirh  teif  iu  leACAib 
CeAt)  fUAirhnip  nÁ  fAilrnceADAit. 
11í  be^t)  beánnA  ^An  bnón  rnbAn 
T1Á  "oeÁfmA  tmi  nóm  ^An  niAtriAt). 

DÁ  riiAC  niog  "oo'n  |\éim   feo  Cuinn 
AcÁ  ^n  5 ac  CAoib  "o'tU  DotfmAHl, 
Ha  uní  cinnp  te  fíne^nn  fib 
pín-nín  Án  n-tntc  a  n-oigró. 

An  T>&  ctoic  fm  óf  a  gcionn 
DÁ  b£eict)íf  05-bAn  éineAnn 
A]\  AontitíneA'ó  t>o  LéAgA-ó, 
Caoi  rhíte  T)o  ninifCéAtAt). 

Ua  c'acaja  A|a  aoi  T)o  rriÁtAn 
tTUn  Aon  ne  T)'  *óír  t)eAf\bnÁtAns 
ttí  ^nt  T)íb  5^n  céiLL  &r>  caoi-ó 
A  b^urt  no  a  mémn  t>á  meAfOAor 

Díf  T>e'n  cninn  fin  úÁntA  ira£; 
CtAnn  Ao'óa  ÁjVoftAic  A1L15 
Wa  "oo'n  Aot)  -po  mtwe  iMob 
Ctnne  n.Án  b'AOfCA  1  n-imfníot1i. 


'SnA  cAúAib  x>o  cuncAoi  Unti 
&S  cofnArh  cníóe  1  néinmn 
DÁ  'ocmcfeAt)  mtme  *oíob  fAn 
Do  oa-ó  "oíot  uH,e  ó  UtXAib. 


péite  póDl  a 

1  á  ojvófUMC   vVrw  buróe 
1  ti-A|\  tiA  le-dót  poóuróe 

D  Á  T)utnre<vó  uAirme   <\ot>  Ó  tléill, 
Do'n   caoU')   fuAn')  t)0  b-á*ó   coif\léim. 

I  á   caca   ah   t)eAlAi§  t3ui"óe 
DÁ  fCAftAoi   Unn  ftugjvAi'óe 
Do  ueAt>  5Áif  pAoitue  $ac  pi|\ 
't!v\  H^11v  óAoince  's-Á  ótoirm  fin. 

D.Á  *ocuice^"ó   fé  ó'n   cífi  tALL 
1   tó  fntlxe  pArm   eAóC|\Ann 
Lá  txdo'  Áitne  A5  Ac  Se^riAig 
tlío^v  tVfÁc  ^Áif\e  A5  5A01>oeA^A- 

Lá  1  t,eicoiof\  'riAf\  LoiceAt)  prm 

tlo  Ati   LÁ  tÁirti   te  5.Aittirfi 

Do  tiocp-A'ó  trmÁ  a§  cAoineAt)  tíí  Ctnnn 

Vá  "ÓAoite  no   LÁ  LiAt'Ofu.ntn. 

t_Á  aw  Coij\ftéioe  Af  sclAoni)  tiA  ngAlt 
DÁ  opeictí  ptnt  te  Caúoa^ja 
t)A  tóf\  t),tif\ófiá,ó  aj\  péAóAin 
Stóg  TÍlAf\bAig  T>o   múifcéAtA'ó. 

Do  jvuAitnneoccAiT)e  fiuifc  a^  hiat) 
Dá  *oc;u$úAróe  a  teAúc  La"  aj\  Coi|\f  tiAtt 
DÁ  >ocu5tAi>óe  a  teAóc  tÁ  Sti^ig 
tlío^  IÁ  X)At>   eAóc  •o'porórom. 

flíof  oeAj;  *oe  téAti  jAe  teic  Ctrnin 
t)Áf   <\ot)A  oi§eA*ó  CAtoxMf^ 
Scajiat)  *oo  1111*0^^1*0  jurm 
TCoOa-ó  ufvoArae  "o'éifinn. 

go  rmíbpe  Dia  ah   cujvpe  *ocjunm 
Uaio,  a  ingeAn  I1í  'ÓorhnAilt, 
^eAjAf  50  *océn')e  aj\  féA*o  triAjA  fom, 
pé-AÓ  nA   céime   jtá^o'    córhAi^. 
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THE  SACK  OF  BALTIMORE. 

A.D.    163I. 

The  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Carbery's  hundred  isles — 
The  summer  sun  is  glepming  still  through  Gabriel's  rough 

defies — 
Old  Inisherkin's  crumbbd  fane  looks  like  a  moulting  bird  ; 
And  in  a  calm  and  sleepy  swell  the  ocean  tide  is  heard  ; 
The  hookers  lie  upon  the  beach  ;  the  children  cease  their  play  ; 
The  gossips  leave  the  little  inn  ;  the  households  kneel  to  pray — 
And  full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  rest — its  daily  labour  o'er — 
Upon  that  cosy  creek  there  lay  the  town  of  Baltimore. 

A  deeper  rest,  a  starry  trance,  has  come  with  midnight  there  ; 
No  sound,  except  that  throbbing  wave,  in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air. 
The  massive  capes,  and  ruined  towers,  seemed  conscious  of  the 

calm  ; 
The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are  breathing  heavy  balm. 
So  still  the  night,  these  two  long  barques,  round  Dunashad  that 

glide, 
Must  trust  their  oars — methinks  not  few — against  the  ebbing 

tide— 
Oh  !  some  sweet  mission  of  true  love  should  urge  them  to  the 

shore — 
They  bring  some  lover  to  his  bride,  who  sighs  in  Baltimore  ! 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along  that  rocky  street, 
And  these  must  be  the  lover's  friends  with  gently  gliding  feet — 
A  stifled  gasp  !   a  dreamy  noise  !    "  the  roof  is  in  a  flame  !  " 
From  out  their  beds,  and  to  their  doors,  rush  maid,  and  sire, 

and  dame — 
And  meet,  upon  the  threshold  stone,  the  gleaming  sabres'  fall, 
And  o'er  each  black  and  bearded  face  the  white  or  crimson 

shawl— 
The  yell  of  "  Allah"  breaks  above  the  prayer,  and  shriek  and 

roar — 
Oh,  blessed  God  !   the  Algerine  is  lord  of  Baltimore  ! 
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Then  flung  the  youth  his  naked  hand  against  the  shearing 

sword  ; 
Then  sprung  the  mother  on  the  brand  with  which  her  son  was 

gored  ; 
Then  sunk  the  grandsire  on  the  floor,  his  grandbabes  clutching 

wild  ; 
Then  fled  the  maiden  moaning  faint  and  nestled  with  the  child  : 
But  see,  yon  pirate  strangled  lies,  and  crushed  with  splashing 

heel, 
While  o'er  him,  in  an  Irish  hand,  there  sweeps  his  Syrian  steel, 
Though  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail,  and  misers  yield  their 

store, 
There's  one  hearth  well  avenged  in  the  sack  of  Baltimore  ! 

Midsummer  morn,  in  woodland  nigh,  the  birds  begin  to  sing — 
They  see  not  now  the  milking  maids — deserted  is  the  spring  ! 
Midsummer  day — this  gallant  rides  from  distant  Bandon's 

town — 
These  hookers  crossed  from  stormy  Schull,  that  skiff  from 

Affadown ; 
They  only  found  the  smoking  walls,  with  neighbours'  blood 

besprint, 
And  on  the  strewed  and  trampled  beach  awhile  they  wildlj 

went — 
Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape  Clere,    and  saw  five 

leagues  before 
The  pirate  galleys  vanishing,  that  ravaged  Baltimore. 

Oh  !   some  must  tug  the  galleys  o'er,  and  some  must  tend  the 

steed — 
This  boy  will  bear  a  Scheik's  chibouk,   and    that  a  Bey's 

jerreed. 
Oh  !   some  are  for  the  arsenals,  by  beauteous  Dardanelles  ; 
And  some  are  in  the  caravan  to  Mecca's  sandy  dells. 
The  maid  that  Bandon  gallant  sought  is  chosen  for  the  Dey 
She's  safe— he's  dead—  he  stabbed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 

serai  ; 
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And.  when  to  die  a  death  ol  f  re  that  noble  maid  they  bore, 
She  only  smiled — O'Driscoll's  child — she  thought  of  Baltimore. 

Tis  two  long  years  since  sunk  the  town  beneath  that  bloody 

band. 
And  now  amid  its  trampled  hearths  a  larger  concourse  standi 
Where,  high  upon  a  gallows  tree,  a  yelling  wretch  is  seen — 
Tis  Hackett  of  Dungarvan — he  who  steered  the  Algerine  ! 
He  fell  amid  a  sullen  shout,  with  scarce  a  passing  prayer, 
For  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of  many  a  hundred  there  — 
Some  muttered  of  MacMurchaidh,  who  brought  the  Norman 

o'er — ■ 
Some  cursed  him  with  Tscariot,  that  day  in  Baltimore. 

Thomas  Davis. 


rriAóunArh  ah  Céicmni$ 

Se-Atjiún   Céicinn   1   bfolAc   1   n-tiAitri   1   "oCiobjiAfo    Áp&r\r\  At;tif  CAftnAn 
fcjubeAnn  of  a  cótriAifi,  a.d.   1629,  no  m&\\  foiti. 

Sm  nvo  Annpom  iat),  teADAift  fifunne  r\&  nJ^efteAt  Aguf 
teAbAij\  éiúig  nA  ng-Att.  Ó,  nA  coi^c^i  oca  5^11*0 a  úT)  6 
SAfAnA  !  cá  nÁif\e    ofim  1  n-A  t>caoio.      tlí't    fCAjun'óe  >óíoo 

"OÁfl  CUI^  fíOf  |\1Atfl  A|A  élfUnn  Ó  $AOÁU~Af  ^All  1  teit  HAÓ  A 
■o'lA|V|AAlt)  CA|ACU1fne  "OO  tADA1|\C  T)0  5Ae*ÓeAtA1D  A^tlf  "OO 
^AtL-JAe'ÓeAtAID    ACÁ1T).       Tlí     T)eÁ|AnA1T>    Á1fVeA1Í1     Af\    ÁfV    bpífi- 

Cf\éitiE>, — rriAjA  tiac  cuiste  x)óio  iat>.  A^tif  T>tAoic-t|\éite 
nÁ|\  t)Ain  fUArh  Unn  ctnfUT)  píor  1  n-Áj\  teit  iat),  mA|\  50 
fAoiUT)    50    5C|\ei*opit)     6o|ipAig     1     5coiccirme    ah     t)j\éA5 

VI  At  A  ! 

Ace  An  *oóig  leo  gu^  cAiteAf-fA  pice  bUA-óAn  1  Uomn 
ha  neonpA  $An  fCAi]\  nA  neoppA  "oo  géAf-f C|\úT)u$a-ó  ; 
An  *oóig  leo  50  bptnL  CAjAnÁn  teAbA^  téigce  £An  A^obA^  a^aiyi 
Agtif  GAjAnÁn  fc^íDeAnn  Aic-téigre  AgAtn  ^An  zo\\&?> ;  An  T)Ó1§ 
Leo,   caja    éif    mo    fAo^Ait,   ni    pint   cjunnn-eotAf   a^aiti    aja 
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ónÁibteAóc  ná  nJÍAe-óeAt.  ^n  a  kcjió*óa£c  A$ur  aj\  a  bptAite- 
AtfitACc,  &p  a  fAotAn  An  puiT)  n-A  neo^pA,  á|\  ah  5Co£u$at> 
tu^Ai-oif  coir  bAite  A]\  boóCAib,  An  í>íteAócAí£>,  A|a  ^aó  triAC 
niÁcAfi  t/Án  teAn5ttmig  ontA  A^tif  ^ÁbAt)  Ai^e  te  CAbAifi. 

CA  j\Ai£>  An  x)|Aoti5  eite  tug  SAintn  fcoite  iíaúa  -oo  ótnn 
éiseati  Véite  ontA  pém  pé  rriAn  "oo  t>em  nitnnnceAn  nA 
néineAnn  ?  tTltunnceAn  nA  nCineAnn  !  nÁn  teon  teo  a 
troice-Atx  -oo  >óéAnAifi  t>o  ^ac  -oume  t>á  "oca^a-d  cuóa  An 
long  téigmn,  ^An  cuineAt)  coicóiAncA  "oo  úAbAinc  *oo 
^ac  Aicme   50   nAib   -ponn   pogttirntA   ontA  bA  óvmiA   cat)   Ar 

50    T)C10CpA1>OÍf. 

t)A  *óóig  te  'omne  An  nA  5AttAi£>  fo  tiá^  At)rhtii5  ug*OAin 
riiónA  nA  1i6onpA  gun  tíonrhAine  £>í  éine  pé  nAoriiAib  ná 
niA|\  £>í  Aon  cníoó  eite  t/Án  b'eot  T>óit)  ;  óeAppvó  *otiine 
ontA  nÁn  xvorhtng  ug*OAin  rhónA  tiA  nBonpA  50  f\Ait>  cmrle 
tiA  pogUmiA  cotfi  conAríiAit  f^n  1  ti&ninn  ^un  bnúóc  A^ur 
gun  AtbnúCc  rí  50  T)cí  50  nAib  5AÓ  cín  r An  eonAip  pé  óomAom 
A1C1.  A^ur,  mAfA  n-A-orhóóAiTííf  pém,  nÁ  f\Aib  mo  tAirceAt- 
f a  An  tons  íia  mAnAc  !  Ha  niAinircneAóA  t)o  tó5AT)A|\  A^ur 
•oo  óotuigeA*OAn  A5  bAite  A^tif  1  ^cém  nÁ  peACA-rA  tem, 
fúiti£>  cmn  a  n-iAnrniAi'óe  A^fAit)  ?  CeAttA  *oo  tó5A*0An 
1  n-A  T>CAtAtn  *outcAir  connAó  pé  t)A|\|\  tArnAó  a$  An  eAóc- 
fAnnAó  iat>  l  ITIo  rhíte  nÁine  iat>  nA  gAitt  Ojva'oaóa,  tno 
tfiíte  nAine  Agiif  rh'Aitir  iat>  ! 

SCfUOftFA-O-fA    fCAin    nA    pót)lA,     A^Uf      ZAX)A\\^AX>     A     CeA|\C 

pém  *oi.  'OemineocAi'ó  mé  vo'n  cfAogAt  ^uf  £>a  nóf  1 
n6i|\mn  b|\eiteArhAin  A^uf  teAgA  Agtif  feAnóAt)A  A^uf  piU'óe 

Agtlf    AOf    CéAT)    *00    tteit    A5    líAlfUt),    fA01|\fe    T)o    fceit    A5    A 

bpeAff Am,  A5  a  tipeA^Ann,  A5  a  f p^éit)  ;  5U|\  moi^e  f eAnótif 
tiA  néifieAnn  *oo  t>eic  t)AtAÁncAtriAit  mA|\  50  mbíot)  nA  céAt)CA 
oitAtfiAn  gÁ  coimeÁT),  Agnf  cottigAt)  A5  ^aó  óttArh  "oíob 
•oá  óion.  C^tnnneocA'o-fA,  míneoóAt),  ctnfv-peAt)  bfig  a 
n-oibfe  fo  1  n-eA^Af.  A^tif,  mÁ  lAjtncA^  o^m  ca-o  cui^e 
50  'ocusAim  oi|\eAT)  fAnn  Af  An  feAnóuf  mA|\  fin-óeAni  A|t 
An  fCAif\,  mo  frfeAgt^A  Aif  fin  511^  cnmAt)  u|\rhóti  An  cfeAnónif 
1  nT)UAncAib  niAf  su^aX)  AtntAit)  if  peA^  t>o  cnifa-óe  *oe 
tíieAbAif  te  tuóc  pogtnrhtA  é. 
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CA  ix|\it»t\\tiiu\  50  leoj\  óf  mo  óórhAi^  Armpo.  CórhAf^AT) 
k\T),  ciii|\peA-o  1  5Cotnó|\c^f  iat>,  A^uf  -oéAntMT)  leAfugA-o 
be^s  Aft  Ati  cfeAn-g^e^oit^  lonrmf  50  -ocui^peAf  1  n^Ac  ajat> 
•oe'n  -outAig  peAfCA  tné.'  1TlAr\  su]\  rxo-bAoglAc  tiom  50 
mbei-ó  Á\\  "oceAn^A  -óútcAif  A5  -out  1  n-AtA]At^c  ^EUT  1  ti-otCAf 
^5UT  1  ^-éA5,  b'féit)ifA,  rnÁ  bíonn  fé  *oe  mi-A^o  ojAAinn  X)é&plA 
tn\  ngAtt  X)o  "out  cum  cinn  1  néi|\itin.  A •!  acc  fA|A  a  *ocop- 
nóCAT)  fé  "óeoi-ó  leip  An  fCAij\  pn  noccpAt)  $ac  bf\éA$  t>* &y 
c|u\obf  CAoiteAt)  |aiaiti  1  T>CAoib  tno  t>útAige.  CeApAtin  JaiU 
50  fitpt)  leo  ow  tiAir\  50  bfuiLnn-fe  ajv  ceiceAt)  uAtA. 
1f  be^5  a  tm^i-o,  Am,  cax)  a  tiocpAit)  t)e  bAf\f\  -a  rmtAoc- 
Aigne,  itiaja  ^uja  beAg  a  fAoilit)  luce  ha  teifce  ^ufA  péiTHfA 
fCAij\  if  feAncup  t)o  cup  1  n-eA^AjA  1  n-tiAini  uAi^nip.  5° 
tn-Aicit)  Dia  "óóib  a  bpeACAi>óe,  A5tip  50  pAib  ah  $Aet)eAL5 
coi*oce  p é  couiAipce  tia  b£tAiceAp  ! 

ATI   DAmMeAC  D^tlA. 


MacMAHON'S  PLEADINGS. 

By  heaven,  that  hateful  name  is  false  !    no  "  traitor's  "  soul 

have  I — 
Not  mine  to  blush  for  "  c  aven  crimes  " — not  mine  "  the 

dread  to  die  "  ; 
And,  though  a  captive  here  I  stand  within  these  Dublin  tow'rs, 
I  swear  we  fight  for  king  and  right — a  holy  cause  is  ours  : 
Even  here  I  fling  your  tauntings  back — I  fling  them  in  your 

face — 
Dark  picture,  Parsons,  of  your  heart — -a  tell-tale  of  your  race. 
Lords-j  ustices  !     misnamed — my   tongue   your   perfidy   shall 

brand, 
Betrayers  of  your  prince's  cause,  and  robbers  of  the  land  ! 
I  dare  your  worst ! — your  rope,  your  block  no  terrors  have  foi 

me, 
For  the  hour  that  saw  these  hands  enchained,  that  hour  saw 

Ireland  free  ! 
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Ay,  "bear  mc  hence" — what  boots  it  now  if  I  should  live  or 

die? 
Thank  God  !   the  long-sought  hour  is  come — our  banners  kiss 

the  sky  ! 
Albeit  a  worthless  tool  is  broke  ! — 'tis  hallowed  in  the  deed — 
Thank  God  that  Ireland's  cause  is  safe — that  I  for  Ireland 

bleed  ! 
Ay,  "bear  me  to  the  bloody  block* ' — nor  need  ve  waste  your 

light, 
For  Ulster,  all  ablaze,  my  lords,  shall  be  our  torch  to-night. 
Each  Saxon  tower  that  frowned  upon  our  country's  plundered 

thanes 
Shall  light  its  felon  lord,  ere  dawn,  to  dastard  flight  or  chains  ; 
Shall  guide  the  steps  of  gathering  clans,  whose  watchwords 

rend  the  sky — 
O,  God  !  it  is  a  happy  death,  on  such  a  night  to  die  ! 

Clan  Conaill's  outlawed  sons  rush  down  o'er  cliff  and  rugged 

rock — 
Than  Erna's  flood  at  Assaroe,  more  fierce  and   dread  their 

shock  ; 
As  storm-clouds  driven  o'er  summer  sky,  MacGuire's  shattered 

clan 
Shall  sweep  from  Erna's  hundred  isles,  and  clutch  their  own 

again  : 
A  thunderbolt  that  cleaves  the  heavens  with  scathing  levin 

bright 
Clan  Neill's  gathering  masses  burst  o'er    town   and   tower 

to-night ; 
O'Hanlon  builds  his  eyrie  strong  in  Tanderagee's  old  town  ; 
O'Reilly  raises  Breifne's  kernes  ;    McGennis  musters  Down  ; 
And,  though  not  min?  the  glorious  task  my  rightful  clan  to 

lead 
Clan  Mahon  shall  not  want  a  chief  to  teach  it  how  to  bleed  ! 

Tir  Eoghain's  banished  chief  unfurls  the  "Red  Hand"  o'er 

the  sea ; 
And  many  an  exile's  sword  that  flag  shall  lead  to  victory. 
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Once  more  upon  Lough  Swilly's  shore  O'Neill  again  shall  stand — 
Hugh's  victor  fire  burns  in  his  eye,  and  guides  his  vengeful 

brand  ; 
Full  soon  the  " bloody  hand"  shall  grasp  Tir  Conaill's  "Holy 

Cross ;" 
And,  side  by  side,  through  battle's  tide  their  mingling  folds 

shall  toss  ; 
And,  "In  this  sign  we'll  conquer"  now  despite  your  robber 

pow'rs — 
Proclaim  !    the  glorious  goal  is  won — again,  the  land  is  ours  t 

Ha !     wherefore    shakes    that    craven    hand — Lord    Justice 

Parsons,  say  ? 
Why  stare  so  stark,  my  Lord  Borlase  ? — why  grow  so  pale,  I 

pray? 
Me  thought    you    deemed    it    "  holy    work "    to    fleece    the 

"Philistine"; 
That  in  "  God's  name"  you  taxed  belief  in  many  a  goodly  fine ; 
Then  wherefore  all  these  rueful  looks  ? — "the  Lord's  work  ye 

have  done !  " 
Advance  the  lights  !  ha  !  vampire  lords,  your  evil  race  is  run  ; 
Ye  traitors  to  a  trusting  prince  !   ye  robbers  of  his  realm ! 
Small  wonder  that  the  ship's  adrift,  with  pirates  at  the  helm  ! 

Hark !  heard' st  that  shout  that  rang  without  ?  ye  ministers  of  ill, 
Haste,  sate  ye  with  your  latest  crime  while  yet  you've  time  to 

kill ! 
Í  dare  your  worst,  ye  Saxon  knaves  !   then,  wherefore  do  you 

pause  ? 
My  blood  shall  rouse  the  Southern  clans,  though  prostrate  in 

our  cause  ! 
For  as  the  resurrection-flower,  though  withered  many  a  year, 
Blooms  fresh  and  bright  and  fair  again  when  watered  with  a 

tear, 
So,  nurtured  in  the  willing  wave  of  a  martyr's  ruddy  tide, 
Our  sons  shall  say — "The  nation  lived  when  Hugh  MacMahon 

died    "  James  N.  M'Kane 
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BRIAN  BOY  MAGEE. 

A.D.    164I. 

I  am  Brian  Boy  Magee — 

My  father  was  Eoghan  Ban — 
I  was  wakened  from  happy  dreams 

By  the  shouts  of  my  startled  clan  ; 
And  I  saw  through  the  leaping  glare 

That  marked  where  our  homestead  stood, 
My  mother  swing  by  her  hair — 

And  my  brothers  lie  in  their  blood. 

In  the  creepy  cold  of  the  night 

The  pitiless  wolves  came  down- 
Scotch  troops  from  the  Castle  grim 

Guarding  Knockfergus  town ; 
And  they  hacked  and  lashed  and  hewed 

With  musket  and  rope  and  sword 
Till  my  murdered  kin  lay  thick 

In  pools  by  the  Slaughter  Ford. 

I  fought  by  my  father's  side, 

And  when  we  were  fighting  sore 
We  saw  a  line  of  their  steel 

With  our  shrieking  women  before ; 
The  red- coats  drove  them  on 

To  the  verge  of  the  Gobbins  gray, 
Hurried  them— God  !    the  sight ! 

As  the  sea  foamed  up  for  its  prey. 

Oh,  tall  were  the  Gobbins  cliffs, 

And  sharp  were  the  rocks,  my  woe ! 
And  tender  the  limbs  that  met 

Such  terrible  death  below  : 


Mother  and  babe  and  maid, 
They  clutched  at  the  empty  air, 

With  eyeballs  widened  in  fright, 
That  hour  of  despair,, 

(Sleep  soft  in  your  heaving  bed, 

O,  little  fair  love  of  my  heart f 
The  bitter  oath  I  have  sworn 

Shall  be  of  my  life  a  part ; 
And  for  every  piteous  prayer 

You  prayed  on  your  way  to  die, 
May  I  hear  an  enemy  plead 

While  I  laugh  and  deny.) 

In  the  dawn  that  was  gold  and  red, 

Ay,  red  as  the  blood-choked  stream, 
I  crept  to  the  perilous  brink — 

Great  Christ !   was  the  night  a  dream  ? 
In  all  the  island  of  Gloom 

I  only  had  life  that  day — 
Death  covered  the  green  hillsides, 

And  tossed  in  the  Bay. 

I  have  vowed  by  the  pride  of  my  sires 

By  my  mother's  wandering  ghost — 
By  my  kinsfolk's  shattered  bones 

Hurled  on  a  cruel  coast — 
By  the  sweet  dead  face  of  my  love, 

And  the  wound  in  her  gentle  breast- 
To  follow  that  murderous  band 

A  sleuth  hound  who  knows  no  rest. 

I  shall  go  to  Feidhlim  O'Neill 

With  my  sorrowful  tale,  and  crave 

A  blue-bright  blade  of  Spain, 

In  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  brave. 
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And  God  grant  me  the  strength  to  wield 

That  shining  avenger  well — 
And  the  Gael  shall  sweep  his  foe 

Through  the  yawning  gates  of  Hell.  • 

I  am  Brian  Boy  Magee  ! 

And  my  creed  is  a  creed  of  hate ; 
Love,  Peace,  I  have  cast  aside — 

But  Vengeance,  Vengeance,  I  wait ! 
Till  I  pay  back  the  fourfold  debt 

For  the  horrors  I  witnessed  there, 
When  my  brothers  moaned  in  their  blood, 

And  my  mother  swung  by  her  hair. 

Anna  MacManus. 


THE  MUSTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

A.D.    164 I. 

Joy !  joy !  the  day  is  come  at  last,  the  day  of  hope  and  pride — 
And  see  !   our  crackling  bonfires  light  old  Bann's  rejoicing 

tide, 
And  gladsome  bells  and  bugle-horn  from  Newry's  captured 

towers, 
Hark  !    how  they  tell  the  Saxon  swine,  this  land  is  ours,  is 

OURS. 

Glory  to  God  !  my  eyes  have  seen  the    ransomed  fields  of 

Down, 
My  ears  have  drunk  the  joyful  news,  "  Stout  Phelim  hath  his 

own." 
Oh  !    may  they  see  and  hear  no  more,  oh  !    may  they  rot  to 

clay, 
When  they  forget  to  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  to-day. 
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Now,  now  we'll  teach  the  shameless  Scot  to  purge  his  thievish 

maw  ; 
Now,  now  the  Court  may  fall  to  pray,  for  Justice  is  the  Law  ; 
Now  shall  the  Undertaker  square,  for  once,  his  loose  accounts — 
We'll  strike,  brave  boys,  a  fair  result,  from  all  his  false  amounts. 

Come  trample  down  their  robber  rule,  and  smite  its  venal 

spawn. 
Their  foreign  laws,   their  foreign  church,   their  ermine  and 

their  lawn, 
With  all  the  specious  joy  of  fraud  that  robbed  us  of  our  own  ; 
And  plant  our  ancient  laws  again  beneath  our  lineal  throne. 

Our  standard  flies  o'er  fifty  towers,  o'er  thrice  ten  thousand 

men  ; 
Down  have  we  plucked  the  pirate  Red,  never  to  rise  again  ; 
The  Green  alone  shall  stream  above  our  native  field  and  flood — 
The  spotless  Green,  save  where  its  folds  are  gemmed  with 

Saxon  blood  ! 

Pity  !   no,  no,  you  dare  not,  priest — not  you,  our  father,  dare 
Preach  to  us  now  that  godless  creed — the  murderer's  blood 

t     spare ; 
To  spare  his  blood,  while  tombless  still  our  slaughtered  kin 

implore 
"  Graves    and    revenge "    from  Gobbin   cliffs   and  Carrick's 

bloody  shore  ! 

Pity  ! — could  we  "  forget,  forgive,"  if  we  were  clods  of  clay 
Our  martyred  priests,  our  banished  chiefs,  our  race  in  dark 

decay, 
And  worse  than  all — you  know  it,  priest — the  daughters  oi 

our  land 
With  wrongs  we  blushed  to  name  until  the  sword  was  in  our 

hand  ! 

Pity  !   well,  if  you  needs  must  whine,  let  pity  have  its  way, 
Pity  for  all  our  comrades  true,  far  from  our  sides  to-day  : 
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The  prison-bound  who  rot  in  chains,  the  faithful  dead  who 

poured 
Their  blood  'neath  Temple's  lawless  axe  or  Parson's  ruffian 

sword. 

f  hey  smote  us  with  the  swearer's  oath,  and  with  the  murderer's 

knife  ; 
We  in  the  open  field  will  fight  fairly  for  land  and  life  ; 
But,  by  the  dead  and  all  their  wrongs,  and  by  our  hopes  to-day, 
One  of  us  twain  shall  fight  their  last,  or  be  it  we  or  they. 

They  banned  our  faith,  they  banned  our  lives,  they  trod  us 

into  earth, 
Until  our  very  patience  stirred  their  bitter  hearts  to  mirth. 
Even  this  great  flame  that  wraps  them  now,  not  we  but  they 

have  bred  : 
Yes,  this  is  their  own  work  ;  and  now.  their  work  be  on  their 

head  ! 

Nay,  father,  tell  us  not  of  help  from  Leinster's  Norman  peers, 
If  we  shall  shape  our  holy  cause  to  match  their  selfish  fears — 
Helpless  and  hopeless  be  their  cause  who  brook  a  vain  delay  ! 
Our  ship  is  launched,  our  flag's  afloat,  whether  they  come  or  stay. 

Let  silken  Howth  and  savage  Slane  still  kiss  their  tyrant's  rod, 
And  pale  Dunsany  still  prefer  his  master  to  his  God  ; 
Little  we'd  miss  their  fathers'  sons,  the  Marchmen  of  the  Palf 
If  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  hands  had  Spanish  blade  and  mail ! 

Our  rude  array's  a  jagged  rock  to  smash  the  spoiler's  pow'r, 
Or,  need  we  aid,  His  aid  we  have  who  doomed  this  gracious 

hour. 
Of  yore  He  led  His  Hebrew  host  to  peace  through  strife  and 

pain, 
And  us  He  leads  the  self-same  path,  the  self-same  goal  to  gain. 

Down  from  the  sacred  hills  whereon  a  saint  communed  with  God, 
Up  from  the  vale  where  Bagnal's  blood  manured  the  reeking  sod, 
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Out  from  the  stately  woods  of  Truagh,  M'Kenna's  plundered 

home, 
Like  Malin's  waves,  as  fierce  and  last,  our   faithful  clansmen 

come. 

Then,  brethren,  on  !  O'NenTs  dear  shade  would  frown  to  see 

you  pause — 
Our  banished  Hugh,  our  martyred  Hugh,  is  watching  o'er 

your  cause — 
His  generous  error  lost  the  land — he  deemed  the  Norman  true  ; 
Oh,  forward  !   friends,  it  must  not  lose  the  land  again  in  you  ! 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 


mo  íraocaí)  ^s  mo  saou  Rem'  to  tu. 

(Aft  bÁf  rilwfif  rhic  ge-dfAilc  tli-oife  CiAfijiAiT)e  *oo  cAitte<yó 
1   bf  lórmftAf  1  mbliA-ÓAin   a   1646  no  rnaft  foin.) 

mo  tfAocAt)  if  mo  fAot  fem'  tó  tú, 
A  CiAffAi*oit;  it)'   ciAn-Un§e  1   scoriif  Ainn  ; 
mo  cf\eAc,  c'peAfX  t&p  teAf  1   bptónt)fAf, 
A  Ttluifif  rhic  An  TliTHfe  ó   piófAnf. 

Cé  rnón  An   cfÁt)   T)o   tÁfttng  fótfiAC. 

tlí    f\A10    OtAf    nÁ   T)At   WÁ   CÓ1|\fO   A1t\, 

*OÁ  fírvib,   ^An   ftngeAlt  ^An   fóbAifc, 

pétrT   c|Aoit)e-fe  $ufi  fCAOiteAt)  t>o  fceot-fA. 

T)o  bí  Áme  Cntnc  Áme  x>ox>y  pósrwvó, 

1f  bí  5U1I  A5  toc   S^1^  nA  n^leo-peAf, 

Caoi  a$  mnAOi   bmn  1  njLeAnn   fósjvA 

1f   5eAfxAlx-cA0i  a^   SeAnA*o-rhnAoi  it)'   córhgAf. 

T)'A-ottiuig  beAn  x>o  óeAnx  aj\   BocaHI, 
t)eAn  fi"óe  a^  moi^íte  *oo  Corn^Af, 

A010    tTlAC    CAlUe    If    CAtfAC    mónA 

If  ciné^l  mt)éice  a  5  *oféim  j\e  T)co)\Aib. 
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T)o   5  Lac  eA^tA  ah    SAfAti^c   ró*óAniAit 
1  *oUnÁig  tí  ha  |Aí-fre^|A  ó'n  tóirriiif, 
t)eAn  ri'óe  ■dot)'  cAomeAt)  'nA  *óóinrib 

51jr    f-AOlt   £tinAb    é   A    tMbinC   T>'£ÓSA1tt. 

1tif  An  T)Am5eAn  níon  CA151I  An   ceot-got 
^un  glAc  eA^tA  ceAnntngte  An   cnófCA, 
T)Á  n-eA5;tA  pém  níon  bAogAt  -oóib-reAn 
Tlí  cAomiT)  mnÁ  fi*óe  An  fónc  rom. 

t)eAn  fi*óe  1  nT)ún  CAom  a$  t)|\ón-got, 
'S  beAn  T>úcóAir  mo  TDún-An-Óin-fe, 
t)eAn  binn-rcot  InreAó  TTIóine 
Coir  péite  pÁ  é-A^  05-fCAt. 

An  SUAb  tThf  níon  cir  An  nión-got, 

'S  An  SUAb  ponnAgtAn  piolAin  ha  ^eotA, 

A|A  CnuAóAib  nA  UuAite  t)o  tórctnn, 

'S  An  Cnoc  t3néAnT)Ain  bnéiT)-§eAt  bórhAn. 

TVAitmgeAf  au  An    Airín   ■ocóinmg, 

'S  An  An  bpua-cit  t)o  ttnc  'rAn  bpógríiAn, 

An  féi'oeA'ó  nA  néAtCA  cóimeiu, 

6-A5  SAOfAin,  ní  né  $;tin  fósAin. 

•  • 

fllón  pte  nÁn  pilteAX)  1  gcónidiT), 
1  n-Atfif\Af  A]\  -peAbAf  a  n-eotAir, 
'O'eA^tA   nÁ   beAt)   XiAm^ne  teo    fAiti 
TTlAnbnA  nAó  bA  n'iAnbnA  cóin  tmtc. 

tTlón  ^AnAifie  nÁn  fACAH  An  CogAnAóc 
Í)a  tnúcAó  let)'  ctú  if  cú  beo  aca, 
Le'n  b'AnAcnAó  Tml  c'Acpumne  tónrcA 
■Ocro*   curhA-rA  50   bnúigce  bnónAó 

Hlótv  rpéinbeAn   céA-opA-óAc  1   ^cóifce 
tlAn  tío$A>ó  acc  óf  íreAt  beo  onAib 
"O'éif  c'éA^A  pA  bnéiTnb  rnóitt  /otnb 
A5  éA-o  te  iva  óéile  póib-fe. 


92  péite  pcotA. 

U}6\\  nu\ouJ ;-l'Kív\n   AoiL-cuinp   If   ó\\-\:u\lv 
X)S  5Cío|\At)  ^Ati  £w]\  acc  a  5ceot-£lAC, 
^^]\  -ocuAOCAt)  T>of  nA  cé<V0Aib  ójvóa 
'S  a  mtun-óeACAr  a^  ah  n^^oiC  An  a  n-ói$e. 

1om*óA  fí-óeAn   n'iíonlA  rhó*óriiAn, 
£Á  §lAr  "OúncA  1  5Cúit  "OÁ  reomnA, 
tlán  lei^  eA^tA  cAnAt)  *oi  slón-got 
'Dot/   óAomeAt)   j\e  mo-obAinc  a  n-oeonA. 

1   n-Ariif\Ar  aii    nu\|\V)   no   beo  tíi 
An  uAin  if  miti*o  Léi  c'pAicrm  it>'  05-cnut ; 
XX\a\\  cu5  AnnrAóc  AnnneAóc  beo   tnnce, 
An  *octi5  *oeAnb  *oo  niAifvb  níof  mó  "úi  ? 

Ú115  T)o  gAirce  -ótnc  $;Ainm  ir  slóine, 

Cu5  pÁ  T>eAnA  1   x\-A\<mA\X)  c'óinneAt), 

Ú115  snA'OArn  *ouic  cú  a  gtACAt)  "óó  aj\  'óói'o  git, 

Uí   pitib  if  níon  riiifci'oe  a  tnofvoAou. 

Oa  A5  An  £Á5Air  c'Áilne  A^ur  c'ói^e. 
An  cneAr  -an  fnuAt)  uAtfiAm  nA  bócnA, 
An  teACA  An  tí  gnír  An  015-ta, 
'S  An  T>neAó  An  *óAt  v\a  teA^;  lógtfiAn  ? 

Ar\  jnge  neArhAn  'r  av\  ceAllZA^  com a\\t>a6, 
An   ceAn^A  ifiAtl  ^n  geAtt  gun  óoríiAitt, 
An  cnoig  tnéAn  'r  An  zaoo  rriAn  rnótt  geAt, 
An  lon^A  óAot  'r  An  béAt  niAj\  pónpun  ? 

TJo  óteArui*óeACC  A5  niAf\ctngeAcc  rnóin-eAó, 
T)o    r<CAini*óeAóc   reAn-rcníobtA   reotXA, 
pionnfA  50  n-iontAf  c'eolAir 
Ó  rime  píce  50  bóiT>cin  ? 

Cia  bur  oigne  •00*0'  fAi-obneAf  reoiT)e  ? 
Cia  -OeÁnr cnAf  a  nT)Án  ix>'   >óeoi*ó-re  ? 
3^An  beit  é  lev'  vriéAn Aib  pórCA, 
Cteice  gé  'r  cú  A35  "OéAnArh  c.i<vóa  pir. 
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Cia  óuif\pe^f  m*\f\  t»o  óui|\if  1  rnbeo-fvioóc 
/A5  irmpinc  v'mnzle&CzA  if  "o'eotdif, 
A5  CAbAijic  ce^ti^ari  *oi  if  An^m  a  "oóCAin, 
SoiteAó  riiAj\b  tiá>  bAtb  cé  peo-óAi!)  ? 

*Oo  pu5A1r  ^0  f°$^  ^  ttoSA  5°  "oeon  *Oúm, 
ÍT\a\\  *óíot  1  bpíoncAib  if  1  bpeotcdc, 
tTUj\  'óíot  1  5Cíof-í>Flei>ó  if  1  5cóif|\ir>, 
1  rmióeAlt  cíojaca  aja  t>o  toftvárh  ; 

1  nx)út]\Acz  if  1  scunM  x>o  coífipo^uif 
1   ^c-Aoine^t)   Aoif-feAj\  if   015-feAfi, 
1   n-AtctJiffe  fe^n-bAn  ^Ati  fóijAceAnn, 
'OeAfbCA^,   'f  1   n-At)óurfiA   05-bATi. 

*Oo  n^i'óteACAt)  cú  1  n-AgAit>  mo  úóicnn, 
1f  U^^iT)   píce  óum   T>óibe, 
An  T)|\oim   bA  gtonnrhAft  sIójvaó 
1   nóf  5Att>  ó't)  tfiAijAb  'r\&  tómAf. 

1TltifCAOT)A  if  a  rmmb-beAl  pót^, 
llAtAbAi|\c  'f  a  mb.AfvfV4  te  poTJAib, 
t)f\ACAcA  'f  iat)   ceAngAilxe  cnófCA 
LÁirh  fie  CALdtíi  *oá  m&rmAM(\  5^11  rnóf\CAp 

T)o  ct^it)eAiri  bA  gniotficAc  1  n5teo-bjun*o, 
tomnocctA   Afv   otiAcom    015-pifi, 
TOo   rhotAfV'o-dc   foiArhAó  if   c'ó|Vfpuif\ 
^o  n-ionlAf  T)Á  n-iomcti|v  ^óttiAc. 

Coij\néit  5AH  oilbéitn  eotAif 
1f  (MpcAein  ó  5AÓ  5tAin-ó|M'ó  "o'Gojuip 
50  fcuAtn'óA  1  n-uAitn  'p  1  ti-ói|voeif\ 
'Saíi   otAACAHt  pA  óofAib  *oo   óórh-ótntt. 

CéA-o   feAf   'oot)'    §AotcAib   peotA 
1  tib|\é  1  rmtnb-éA-oAc  f\órhAib, 
U'AjAtntip  if  é  CAf]AAir»5te  a\k  ojvoAt, 
RormcA  A|\  Ati  bfogAit-óAt  bpó^rAC. 


M  péite  pó*oi  a. 

An    u-dlf   *oo   gtACA'ó   'f\An   caIaiii    too   Cómjva 
Dá  mbA  mAit)eAn   lAfAigce  ^n  tóó|VAinn 
Do  'óéAtip-A'ó  oi*óóe  cíojvóub  ceo  *oi 
te  fmínc  An  f)úT)Aifi  *oo  •oóige-dt)   oj\c. 

JaC    fAigt)iuif   A5   >oeiifiniu§A,ó   eolóAij\ 
A5  "oublAil  cúrriA-fÁ-ó  £Á  "óó  -ótnc, 
An   cinfeÁil  T)úf\-0|VAtAó  a  *oeo|VA 
^o  "ocionrnuigeAt)  le  n-A  opiAíb  'oóigce. 

Cé  í  An  ríiAi'oeAii  An  eAócjVA  tófcvnn, 

1f   5l1F   SeAH1^    °,ri    ^A^tAlf  t>o    nÓf-bjAOg, 

T)ob'    éi^m   te  méiT)   An   riióficAif, 
"btiTóeACAf  A|A  av\  scéif\  uin  nónA. 

ÍIaoi   5CA05AIT)  *oe  ctéi^eAóAió   cof\óncAó 
T)eipeA|\Aó  1   n-eA]\Aí£>   ójvoa, 
Sa^aijac  nA  fAlniAó  s&n  cómAij\eAm, 
1f  eAfbui^  An  TDeActfiAt)  Afi  *oc  tojtfVAnV, 

TtlunA  mbeAt)  a  ifiéi*o  *oe  uéim  *oórh-fA, 
1f  uaLaó  nAó  uAtAó  córhctAom, 
1f  mAit  *oo  óAompeAt)  mo  c|\oi,óe  bj\óin  cá 
1    ^cAom-béAff   nÁ|\   tfiíLfe   A5    Ó1D1T>. 

t)A  cú  f)om  An  CAn  da  beo  tú, 
tn'úfVfA'ó  cige,  mo  fcíc  cói|\e, 
£u]acacc   m'éigm,    éi*oe   nVfeotA, 
ComlA  tn'AjAtnr,  pÁt  mo  tofiftAiríi. 

tTlo  *óíon  cuAite,  nio  btiACAitt  oó-eAttAiJ 
TTIo  fciui|\  ÁjAtAig  aj\  lÁn  bóónA, 
111  o   niAi'oe  lÁirfie  1   rnbeÁfinAm   *oó-futAiti5, 
íTlo  é|AAnn  bA?;Ai|\  fA  bAite  'f  cú  1  b£lónT)nA|\ 

ITlo  béiá|\   *oéA*oLA,    mo    CAon   cótíifAAic. 

TTIo  -ó^A^An  Uvnn,  mo   jott  mAC  TYIóif\ne, 

ttlo  óufAt)   cAOífi,   mo   íaoó,   mo   leouiAn, 

ttlu  ifnonn  fút,  mo  tíon-tút,  mo  tóófAnn. 
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T)o  mAtAjvcAif  mo  feAcmAf  1  fó-ceAf, 
If  -do  t>iotAif  mo  f Aoif\fe  tet/  ó5-t>ut ; 
Uú  Anoóc,  mo  cocc  if  mo  teo-gom, 
Á^  m'Aoibmf  if  cm'oc  mo  gtoi^e. 

mo  UiAin-ófeAó,  mo  §uAif,  mo  gleo-t>f\uiT>, 
mo  cneA*ó  bÁif,   mo   b|\Át,   mo   beo-goin, 
mo  mite  m-Aifs,  mo  óeAl^,  mo  ctó-mm, 
mo  "óíte  *oonAif  cú,  m'ofnA,  if  m'eotcui^ 

tTIo  fiteAt)  -oéAf,   mo  téAn,   mo  teonA-ó, 
mo  gom  ófoit>e,  mo  "óít,  mo  "úeoncA-ó, 
mo  fiofCA  bAtt,  mo  cAtt,  mo  c^ó-toc, 
mo  óneAT)  ótí  *oo  finest)  i  scómfAinn. 

X)a  tAife  nÁ  An  freAftAinn  t>o  fónncAóc, 
t)A  *óAiti5ne  nÁ  An  cAft^S  xyo  cpó-óAóc, 
'Oob'    ^Aim^in^e   nÁ   An    X)av\da   no    beo*óAóc, 
1f  bA  óurhAinse  nÁ  c'úijte  An   6ojiAip. 

T)o  teA^A-o-fA  mo  leA5At)  if  mo  leonAt), 
T)o  óAitteArhAin  bA  óAitteArhAin  T>óm-f  a  ; 
Ó  óAitteAf  cti  "oo  óAitteAf  mo  *oóóAf, 
1f  ó'f  mAfib  uti  if  mAfft  cé  beo  mé. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BENBURB. 

A.D.    1646. 

Give  praise  to  the  Virgin  Mother  !   O'Neill  is  at  Benburb, 
The  Chieftain  of  the  martial  soul,  who  scorns  the  Saxon  curb  ; 
Between  two  hills  his  camp  is  pitched,  and  in  its  front  upthrown 
"The  Red  Hand"  points  to  victory  from  the  standard  of 

Tir  Eoghan  ; 
Behind  him  rise  the  ancient  woods,  while  on  his  flank  and  near 

him 
The  deep  Blackwater  calmly  glides,  and  seems  to  greet  and 

cheer  him. 


(tó  péite  pót>1  v\. 

Tis  a  glorious  morn  in  glowing  June!    Against  the  sapphire 

sky 
Bright  glancing  in  the  golden  light  the  adverse  banners  fly  ; 
With  godly  boast  the  Scottish  host,  led  on  by  stout  Monroe, 
Have  crossed  the  main  with  venal  swords  to  aid  our  ruthless 

foe. 
,\nd  ne'er  in  sorer  need  than  now,  the  steel  ot  the  hireling 

fenced  him, 
For  a  dauntless  Chief  and  mighty  host  stand  in  array  against 

him  ! 

By  all  the  saints  they're  welcome  !   across  the  crested  wave, 
For  few  who  left  Kinard  this  morn  ere  night  shall  lack  a  grave. 
The  hour — the  man,  await  them  now,  and  retribution  dire 
Shall  sweep  their  ranks  from  front  to  rear  by  our  avenging 

fire  ; 
Yet  on  they  march  in  pride  of  heart — the  hell-engendered 

gloom 
Of  the  grim  predestined  Puritan  impels  them  to  their  doom. 

A   thrilling   charge   their   trumpets   blow,    but   the   shout — 

"  O'Neill  Abu  !  " 
Is   heard    above   the   clarion   call — ringing   the   wild   woods 

through  ! 
"  On,"  cried  Lord  Ardes,  "  On,  Cunninghame  !   Forward  with 

might  and  main," 
And  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry  comes  swooping  down  the 

plain — 
Fiercely  they  dash  and  thunder  on — as  the  wrathful  waves 

come  leaping 
Toward  Rathlin  gray  on  a  wild  March  day  when  western 

wind    are  sweeping. 

Now  where  are  thy  hardy  kerne,  O'Neill  ?    oh,  whither  have 

they  fled  ? 
Hurrah  !    that  volley  from  out  the  brakes  hath  covered  the 

sward  with  dead. 
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The  horses  rear,  and  in  sudden  fear,  the  Scottish  warriors  flee, 
And  the  field  is  dyed  with  the  crimson  tide  from  their  bravest 

cavalry  ! 
All  praise  to  the  Right-protecting  God  who  guards  His  own 

in  danger, 
None  fell  save  one  of  the  Irish  host  by  the  guns  of  the  baffled 

stranger. 

"  On  to  the  charge  !"  cries  fierce  Monroe — "  Fear  not  the  bush 

and  scrog — 
Nor  that  the  river  bound  your  right,  and  your  left  be  flanked 

with  bog." 
And  on  they  come  right  gallantly — but  the  Fabius  of  the  West 
Receives  the  shock  unmoved  as  a  rock,  and  calm  as  a  lion  at 

rest. 
The  red  artillery  flashes  in  vain,  or  standeth  spent  and  idle, 
While  the  war-steeds  bound  across  the  plain,  and,  foaming, 

champ  the  bridle. 

From  the  azure  height  of  his  realm  of  light  the  sun  is  sinking 

low, 
And  the  blinding  gleams  of  his  parting  beams  dazzle  the  chafing 

foe  ; 
And  Eoghan's  voice,  like  a  trumpet  note,  rings  clear  through 

his  serried  ranks — 
'  Brave  brothers  in  arms,  the  hour  has  come,  give  God  and 

the  Virgin  thanks  ; 
Strike  home  to-day,  or  heavier  woes  will  crush  our  homes  and 

altars  : 
Then  trample  the  foeman  in  his  blood — and  cursed  be  the 

slave  that  falters  !  " 

A  wild  shout  rends  the  lurid  air,  and  at  once  from  van  to  rear, 
Of  the  Irish  troops  each  soldier  grasps  his  matchlock,  sword, 

or  spear  ; 
The  chieftains  haste  their  steeds  to  loose,  and  spring  upon 

their  feet, 
That  every  chance  be  thus  cut  off  of  a  coward's  base  retreat. 


98  péite  pot)1  A. 

And.  "  Onward  !   Forward  !  "  swells  the  cry  in  one  tumultuous 
chorus, 

"  By  God  and  the  Virgin's  help  we'll  drive  these  hireling  Scots 
before  us  !  " 

Tis  body  to  body,  with  push  of  pike — 'tis  foe  confronting  foe, 
Tis  gun  to  gun,  and  blade  to  blade — 'tis  blow  returning  blow. 
Fierce  is  the  conflict — fell  the  strife — but  Heaven  defends  the 

right— 
The  Puritan's  sword  is  broken,  and  his  army  put  to  flight. 
They  break  away  in  wild  dismay,  while  some  to  escape  the 

slaughter 
Plunge  panting  into  the  purple  tide  that  dyes  the  dark  Black - 

water. 

May  Mary,  our  Mother,  be  ever  praised  for  the  battle  fought 

and  won  ! 
By  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  hands,  beneath  that  evening  sun  ; 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  foes  lay  dead  upon 

the  plain, 
And  the  Scots  bewailed  of  their  noble  chiefs,  Lord  Blaney 

among  the  slain ; 
And  ever  against  a  deadly  foe  no  weaponed  hand  should  falter. 
But  strike,  as  the  valiant  Eoghan  Ruadh,  for  home,    and 

shrine,  and  altar  ! 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ROSS;    or  THE  MITRED  MARTYR 
OF  MACROOM. 

The  tramp  of  the  trooper  is  heard  at  Macroom, 
The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  spared  from  Clonmel, 

And  Broghill — the  merciless  Broghill — is  come 
On  a  mission  of  murder  which  pleases  him  well. 

The  wailing  of  women,  the  wild  ulalu, 

Dread  tidings  from  cabin  to  cabin  convey  ; 

But  loud  though  the  plaints  and  the  shrieks  which  ensue, 
The  war-cry  is  louder  of  men  in  array. 
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In  the  park  of  Macroom  there  is  gleaming  of  steel, 
And  glancing  of  lightning  in  looks  on  that  field, 

And  swelling  of  bosoms  with  patriot  zeal, 

And  clenching  of  hands  on  the  weapons  they  wield 

MacEgan,  a  prelate  like  Ambrose  of  old, 

Forsakes  not  his  flock  when  the  spoiler  is  near  ; 

The  post  of  the  pastor's  in  front  of  the  fold 

When  the  wolf's  on  the  plain  and  there's  rapine  to  fear. 

The  danger  is  come  and  the  fortune  of  war 
Inclines  to  the  side  of  oppression  once  more  ; 

The  people  are  brave — but  they  fall ;  and  the  star 
Of  their  destiny  sets  in  the  darkness  of  yore. 

MacEgan  survives  in  the  Philistine  hands 

Of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  his  death  is  decreed  ; 

But  the  sentence  is  stayed  by  Lord  Broghill's  commands, 
And  the  prisoner  is  dragged  to  his  presence  with  speed. 

"  To  Carraig  an  Droichid  this  instant,"  he  cried, 
"  Prevail  on  your  people  in  garrison  there, 

To  yield,  and  at  once  in  our  mercy  confide 

And  your  life  I  will  pledge  you  my  honour  to  spare." 

"  Your  mercy  !    your  honour  !  "  the  prelate  replied. 

"  I  well  know  the  worth  of  :   my  duty  I  know, 
Lead  on  to  the  Castle,  and  there  by  your  side, 

With  the  blessing  of  God,  what  is  meet  will  I  do." 

The  orders  are  given,  the  prisoner  is  led 

To  the  Castle,  and  round  him  are  menacing  hordes  ; 

Undaunted,  approaching  the  walls,  at  the  head 

Of  the  troopers  of  Cromwell,  he  utters  these  words  ; 

"  Beware  of  the  cockatrice — trust  not  the  wiles 
Of  the  serpent,  for  perfidy  skulks  in  its  folds  ! 

Beware  of  Lord  Broghill  the  day  that  he  smiles  ; 
His  mercy  is  murder  ! — his  word  never  holds. 
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Remember,  'tis  writ  in  our  annals  of  blood, 
Our  countrymen  never  relied  on  the  faith 
Of  truce,  or  of  treaty,  but  treason  ensued— 
And  the  issue  of  every  delusion  was  death  !  M 

Thus  nobly  the  patriot  prelate  sustained 
The  ancient  renown  of  his  chivalrous  race, 

And  the  last  of  old  Eoghan's  descendants  obtained 
For  the  name  of  Ui  Maine  new  lustre  and  grace. 

He  died  on  the  scaffold  in  front  of  those  walls 
Where  the  blackness  of  ruin  is  seen  from  afar  ; 

And  the  gloom  of  its  desolate  aspect  recalls 

The  blackest  of  BroghhTs  achievements  in  war. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Madden. 


ni   ptiiAingiT)    5A1U   T)t3itin. 

A.D.    167O. 

Hi  putAinsiT)  5^1^  *oúirm  fíotugAt)  1  n6ifirm  feat 
Áp  5C|\oit)te  San   girntiug<vo   'f  iftiugAt)  pé  w-a  fmAóc, 
Á|\  scutnAf  X)o  LAigTnugAt)  if  T)ítiti$A>t)  Á\\  5ctéi|\  &p  p^x> 
1f  ptnj\m  a  mío-|\ún  cr*íocnugA>ó  ája  f^ogAit  Ay. 

flíof  fUgce  X)Ái(\  n-í>oiug-A>ú  tíorhugAt)  b^éa^Ac  beajic 
S^n  cumAf  An  'otigit)  |\iú  1  n-Aon  óúip  t/éiteAtfi  ce^fic, 
Ctn^im  su\\  fíorv-ptíT)Ar\  fíotug<<yo  fAotj  n^  Vjpe-A^ 
te  n-A  5cui|\ix)  1  scjaíc  *óúinn  ^níorhugAt)  téijA  a  ^ceAfC. 

X)Á\\  T)cubAif c  50  iAoiteArhAit  ttuge  t)úinn  pé  n-A  pm-Aóc  ; 
1Tlo  cin|\fe  'f  íiac  T)íon  *oúirm  Aoin  cúiL  >o,6i|\inn  Aif\e? 
xSfv  ^cumAf  if  "oío-curtiAH^,   ní  piú  fméAjA  ája  ^ceAjAC 
tTUniA  "ocise  sAn  rhoitt  cugamn  rniniugAt)  615m  At\ 
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Do  óonnAic  tiA  JaiIX  ú*o  rÍ0>°^™^1L  V^AX>^  ye&U 
CumAfAc  cíofAitiAit  c|AÍocnAtri^it  céAXnpÁXfAc  ce-Aju;, 
Soilt)i|\  f^oite^niAit  mion-ufi  móojt'ó^  meA-p, 
|TiteA,ócA  píojtAiiiAil  píonu^triAit  péAfc^c   pe^cc. 

C«i|tice  CAoinceAriiAil  T>fVdoite<Arii.AiL  T>AormAócAc, 
thofiAice   bíot>5An'iAit   5A0ife.An1.diL    gAe'oeAtAc   $;lAn, 
go  ctncim  1  bpníorún  t)Aoinfe.AifiAit  tAe  nA  rnbneAt 
tlÁn  tmlle&T>&\\  mí-ctú  'f  THotugAt)  T)éAnAó  T)eAnc. 

goifxnn   ir   5tn-*óim    runn    CníofC   cugAifr,    cAorh   An    flAic, 
"O'fut-Ains  a  CAom-cnú   1   5Cf\Aoib   cutfiAins  ceAfCA  teAóc 
50  gctn^e-dt)  5<\n  rhoitl  cugAinn  pí  clú   5^e>ó1^  >riA  ^ceA^r 
'S  50  fCf\iot\áit>  nA  gAitt  úx>  £>í  niú  1  ^cjin  t&\\  teAU. 

séApíiAí)  ó  T)onncAtU 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

Our  happy  school  upon  the  hill, 

Where  first  were  taught  the  childish  prayers, 
That  prove  through  scenes  of  strife  and  ill 

The  solace  of  our  after  years — 
Thy  loving  lessons  still  have  power, 

When  sorely  tried  by  earthly  leaven, 
To  save  us  in  temptation's  hour, 

And  point  the  narrow  path  to  Heaven, 

In  every  rank,  in  every  grade, 

Thy  children  play  no  common  part — 
The  skilful  hand  at  every  trade, 

The  ornament  of  every  art ; 
The  chemist,  with  his  mystic  lore, 

The  clever  scholar  teaching  others, 
The  trader  to  a  distant  shore, 

Are  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
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The  sailor  on  the  stormy  wave, 

Who  fears  that  every  rolling  billow 
May  sweep  him  to  a  watery  grave, 

The  coral  rocks  to  be  his  pillow, 
Remembers  there's  a  watchful  eye 

That  looks  on  him  as  well  as  others, 
As  with  a.  thankful,  happy  sigh, 

He  thinks  upon  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  soldier  on  the  battlefield, 

With  fighting  squadrons  round  him  rushing. 
Although  his  spirit  will  not  yield, 

The  hot  tears  to  his  eyes  are  gushing. 
He  thinks  upon  the  peaceful  word, 

'Mid  scenes  at  which  our  nature  shudders, 
And  spares  his  conquered  foe  the  sword, 

Remembering  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 

While  others  dwell  in  peaceful  gladness, 
Will  linger  long  upon  the  strand, 

And  gaze  across  the  sea  in  sadness. 
His  home  is  by  the  winding  Lea, 

Where  long  ago  the  best  of  mothers, 
When  death  overtook  her,  prayed  he'd  bo 

A  credit  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 

John  FitzGerald.- 
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THE  LABOURER. 

Stand  up — erect  !    thou  hast  the  form, 
And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  more  ? 

A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 

Of  daily  life — a  heart  as  warm 
And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  then  ?      Thou  art  as  true  a  man 
As  moves  the  human  mass  among  ; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  ? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay  !    nurse  not  such  belief. 

If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee  ? 
A  feather,  which  thou  might' st  cast 
Aside  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No — uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 

For  ever,  till  thus  checked. 

These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot ; 
Thy  labour  and  thy  life  accursed. 
Oh,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst, 

And  longer  suffer  not ! 
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Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy  ! 

The  great  ! — what  better  they  than  thou  ? 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 
Has  God  with  equal  favours  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True  ;    wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust 
Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind  ! 

But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 

And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind  ! 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 
True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 

Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 

Look  up,  then  ;    that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  well  be  trod  ! 

W.  D.  Gallagher. 


1S   t)ARUA   AH   ATI   sCtexXS. 

(nuAift    T)0    cinft    ílí    CojirriAc   11.    féAÍA   Aft    ah    ftoirmt   "oo    tiinne<vó   pé 
CfiomAilt  Afi  t&l&m  tia  héijieArm.) 

1f  bAffA  -aja  An  gcte-Af  An  ne-Acc  *oo  ceAcc  tAn  cvnnn 
Le'n   LeA^At)   fé   flAic  -An    cneAb   fom    6ibin    pnn, 
Cahia  v\a  mbeA^c  x)o  ftAT)  50  ctAon  Án  ^cum^ 
Le'n  ^eAnnAt)  Atn-Aó  Án  gce^nc  -Af  Cinmn  intt. 

If  T)eACAitt  a  tfie^f  50  nAib  1  gcéitt  "oo'ti  T>nuins, 
CeApAt)    tu   n-A.cc   T)o   t-AbAinc   "o'^on   rii,AC    541LL, 
50   bpeACAt)-An  bneAt  nA  bfeAn  An  Sé-AntAf  ftíog 
?Jun    fCAnAX)An  neAnc  ^An  ce^nc  Le  céile  -a  boilL 

T)o  peAnnA*6  aj\  fA-o  -An  feACC  fo  1  néinmn    5<AOit)it, 
1f  *oe^|\^rAn  f^AfCA  feAnc  5AÓ  Aon  fin  *oíob, 
11  o  ^lACAix)  a  opAr  ^An  fCA/o  if  céro  tAn  cumn 
If  5cAllA.1T)  tA]\  n-Aif  ^An  ceA.cc  50  néA^  -Aníf. 
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Cé  neApcrhAf  An   CAn-fo  Af  ctAtmAió    gACóeAl  riA   gAiU, 
1f  cé  $Atrr\&$  a  fCAit)  le  feat  1  bpfeAniAio  Flown, 
"Oe  -óeAfCAiO  a  $cAfc  rri  gAE>Ai*o  seitteA*  An  fuinn, 
JTeAffAiT)  'nA  ffAfAit)  feafs  T)é  'nA  tropuim. 

'Acaija  nA  t>feAj\c  t>ot>'  ceAT>  if  T)éAncA  gui-oe, 
CeAfCtng  'tia  leaf  aja  fAT)  1  néi^mn  gAoitnt, 
1f  tearing  'ha  ^ceAfc  $An  ceAf  5Aó  n-Aon  *oé'n  -ofum^, 
1f  Aifig  a  |\eAcc  'f  a  fAt  Wn  cléif  1  501II. 

He  if  ACCA01,  if  tA5  í  An  uAifte  Anoif  ! 

CtlfA    'f    CAtA1T)e    A|A    CAltínít)    CUAfAfCAlt, 

t)oT)Aig  fé  nACAi"óe  if  Aifd'óe  fUAfAó'  fw, 

1r    lUCC    OljVOeAfC    feAgA1T)e    1    ^CAIpíO    CtUAfACA. 

SéA^UAt)    O  'OOnilCA'ÓXN. 


THE  DOG  OF  AUGHRIM. 

A.D.    169I. 


"  The  day  is  ours,  my  gallant  men  !  "  cried  brave,  but  vain 

St.  Ruth  ; 
"  We've  won  a  deathless  victory  for  Liberty  and  Truth  ; 
We'll  wrest  the  land  from  William's  grasp  though  we're  but 

one  to  three, 
We'll  make  his  crew  remember  long  the  Pass  of  Urrachree  ; 

That  though  with  myriad   cannon   they  poured   the  fierce 

attack, 
Still  with  valour  and  the  naked  sword  thrice  have  we  flung 

them  back. 
They're  beaten,  boys  !  they're  beaten  !  still  unsheath  your 

swords  again, 
And — on  them  like  an  avalanche  !  and  sweep  them  from  the 

plain. 
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Like   thunderbolt  upon  the  foe  the  Irish  column  sped, 
Athlone's  deep  stain  to  wash  away— St.  Ruth  is  at  their  head. 
On  !  onward  rolls  that  wave  of  death  ;   but,  God  !  what  means 

this  cry, 
St.  Ruth  the  brave  sits  on  his  charger  headless  'neath  the  sky. 

Oh  !  where's  the  gallant  Sarsfield  now,  is  victory  defeat  ? 
O,  God  !  in  mercy,  strike  us  dead  ;   'twere  better  than  retreat. 
Oh  !  where  is  Limerick's  hero  brave  ?  the  chiefless  soldiers 

cry, 
And  scorning  flight  they  wait  the  dawn  to  give  them  light 

to  die. 

No  quarter  !  was  the  slogan  of  the  Williamites  that  day — 
And  graveless  lay  the  murdered  brave  to  dogs  and  thieves 

a  prey  ; 
But  even  dogs  more  sacred  held  the  dying  and  the  slain, 
Than  Ginckle  and  his  hireling  hordes  on  Aughrim's  bloody 

plain. 

When  Saxon  fiends  the  scene  of  death  and  robbery  had  fled 
An  Irish  wolf-dog  sought  his  lord  'mid  heaps  of  pilfered  dead, 
And  strove  with  more  than  human  love  to  rob  death  of  its 

prize, 
Then  moaned  a  dirge  above  his  breast  and  kissed    his  lips 

and  eyes. 

The  summer  sun  shone  fiercely  down  upon  the  corpse-strewn 

plain, 
Where  bird  and  beast  of  air  and  field  devoured  the    naked 

slain  ; 
Yet   faithful   still   that   wolf-dog   stood   'mid   savage  growls 

and  groans, 
To  guard  alike  from  man  and  beast  his  well-loved    master's 

bones. 

When  Autumn  pencilled  summer's  bloom  in  tints  of  gold  and 

red, 
And  Winter  over  hill  and  dale  a  ghostly  mantle  spread, 
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The  weird  winds  wailed  across  the  moor  and  moaned  adown 

the  dell- 
Yet  guarded  well  that  noble  dog  his  master  where  he  fell. 

Spring  timidly  was  glancing  down  upon  the    spreading  plain, 
Where  seven  months  death's  sentinel  the  faithful  dog  had 

lain, 
When  carelessly  across  the  moor  an  English  soldier  trod 
And  halted  near  the  only  bones  remaining  on  the  sod. 

Up  sprang  the  faithful  wolf-dog,  he  knew  a  foe  was  near, 
And  feared  that  foe  would  desecrate  the  bones  he  loved  so 

dear  ; 
Fierce  and  defiant  there  he  stood,  the  soldier,  seized    with 

dread, 
Took  aim,  and  fired — the  noble  dog  fell  on  his  master — -dead. 


THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  LIMERICK. 

A.D.    169I. 

He  grasped  his  ponderous  hammer  ;    he  could  not  stand  it 

more, 
To  hear  the  bombshells  bursting  and  the  thundering  battle's 

roar. 
He   said:    "The  breach  they  re  mounting,  the  Dutchman's 

murdering  crew — 
I'll  try  my  hammer  on  their  heads  and  see  what  that  can  do  !-" 

"  Now,  swarthy  Ned  and  Moran,  make  up  that  iron  well ; 
Tis  Sarsfield's  horse  that  wants  the  shoes,  so  mind  not  shot 

or  shell." 
'Ah,  sure/'  cried  both,  "  the  horse  can  wait — for  Sarsfield's 

on  the  wall, 
And  where  you  go  we'll  follow,  with  you  to  stand  or  fall  1" 
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the    blacksmith    raised    his    hammer,    and    rushed   into    the 

street, 
His  'prentice  boys  behind  him,  the  ruthless  foe  to  meet — 
High  on  the  breach  of  Limerick,  with  dauntless  hearts  they 

stood, 
Where  the  bombshells  burst  and  shot  fell  thick,  and  redly  ran 

the  blood. 

"Now  look  you,  brown-haired  Moran,  and  mark  you,  swarthy 

Ned; 
This  day  we'll  prove  the  thickness  of  many  a  Dutchman's 

head  ! 
Hurrah  !  upon  their  bloody  path  they're  mounting  gallantly  ; 
And  now  the  first  that  tops  the  breach,  leave  him  to  this 

and  me  !  " 

The  first  that  gained  the  rampart,  he  was  a  captain  brave  ! 
A.   captain  of  the  Grenadiers,  with  blood-stained  dirk  and 

glaive  ; 
He  pointed  and  he  parried,  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
For  fast  through  skull  and  helmet  the  hammer  found  his 

brain  ! 

The  next  that  topped  the  rampart,  he  was  a  colonel  bold, 
Bright  through  the  murk  of  battle  his  helmet  flashed  with  gold. 
"  Gold  is  no  match  for  iron  !  "  the  doughty  blacksmith  said, 
As  with   that  ponderous  hammer  he  cracked  his  foeman's 
head  i 

"  Hurrah  for  gallant  Limerick  ! "  black  Ned  and  Moran  cried, 
As  on  the  Dutchmen's  leaden  heads  their  hammers  well  they 

plied  ; 
A  bombshell  burst  between  them — one  fell  without  a  groan, 
One   leaped   into   the   lurid   air,   and   down   the  breach   was 

thrown  ! 
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'Brave  smith!  brave  smith!"  cried  Sarsfield,  "  beware  the 
treacherous  mine — ■ 

Brave  smith  !  brave  smith  !  fall  backward,  or  surely  death 
is  thine  ;  " 

The  smith  sprang  up  the  rampart,  and  leaped  the  blood- 
stained wall, 

As  high  into  the  shuddering  air  went  foeman,  breach,  and 
all! 

Up  like  a  red  volcano  they  thundered  wild  and  high, 

Spear,  gun,  and  shattered  standard,  and  foemen  through  the 
sky; 

And  dark  and  bloody  was  the  shower  that  round  the  black- 
smith fell — 

He  thought  upon  his  'prentice  boys,  they  were  avenged  well  ! 

On  foemen  and  defenders  a  silence  gathered  down, 
'Twas  broken  by  a  triumph  shout  that  shook  the  ancient  town  ; 
As  out  its  heroes  sallied,  and  bravely  charged  and  slew, 
And  taught  King  William  and  his  men  what  Irish  heart? 
can  do  ! 

Down  rushed  the  swarthy  blacksmith  unto  the  river  side, 
He  hammered  on  the  foes'  pontoon,  to  sink  it  in  the  tide  ; 
The  timber  it  was  tough  and  strong,  it  took  no  crack  or 

strain — 
"  mo  tif\ón,  'twont  break,"  the  blacksmith  roared,  "  I'll  try 

their  heads  again  !  " 

The  blacksmith  sought  his  smithy,  and  blew  his  bellows  strong  ; 
He  shod  the  steed  of  Sarsfield,  but  o'er  it  sang  no  song ; 
"Ocón  !  my  boys  are  dead,"  he  cried  ;   "  their  loss  I'll  long 

deplore, 
But  comfort's  in  my  heart— their  graves  are  red  with  foreign 

gore  !  " 

Robert  Dwyer  Joyce. 


1 10  péite  pót)i  a. 


nu\e  aii  CeAimuróe. 

diftmg  §éA|\  *oo  -óeAjAC^r  péin  im'   LeAbAit)  'f  mé  50  1^5 

bjvíogAC  : 
Airmin  féirii   T)á'|\  b'Ainm    Cipe  A5  ceAcc  im'   §AOfv  aji  mAf- 

cAigeAóc  ; 
A  full  |\eAtriA|A  gt-Af,  a  cút  C|\om  CAr,  a  com  fe^n^  ^eAt  'f 

a  triALAi'óe, 
TVá    mAoi'óeArh    50    |\^it)    A5    cigeAóc    'nA   ^aja    te    T>íogf\Air, 

111ac  An   CeAnntnt)e. 

A  beol  bA  bmn,  a  5lóf\  bA  óAom,  if  ftó-feAf\c  tmn  An  CAitín, 
Céite    t3|\iAin   T)Á'p   géitt  An    pAnn,   mo   léif\-CfveAc   "oiAn,   a 

nAICÍT) 

£é  ftnrce  5^^  *°^  bfuigA'ú  50  ceAnn  mo  cúitpionn  CfeAn^ 

x>o   flAit)  fmn  ; 
11í't   pAOifeAtri    feAt   te   ageAóu   ynA  ^aja   50   bpllpi-ó    íTIac 

An   CeAnnui>oe. 

TIa    céAt)i:A    cá    1    bpém   "oe  $^Át)   te    séin-feAfic    fÁnfi    x>Á 

cneAf-ólí, 
ClAnnA  jugce,  hiaca    ITIiteA-o,  T>fiA5Ain  fíoc-OA  ip  SAirci-oiJ 
UÁ   ^ntnf   'nA   ^nAoi,    ní    niufCtAnn    fí,    cé   *oubAó   pé   fcíof 

An   CAilín, 
tlí't  j?AoireAtn    reAt   te    cigeAóc   'nA   ^aja    50   bpiltpi-ó    TTIac 

An   CeAnnin'Oe. 

A  |vÁi*6ce   pém   if   CfAÁit)?:e  An   fCéAl,    mo  tÁm-ójieAó  géA|\  a 

íiaicí-o 
A   beit  ^An   ceot  a^  caoi   nA  nx)eo|A  'f  a  buróeAn,  ^An  50, 

bA  tíiaic  gniorhj 
^An   cléif\,   ^An    ó|A*o,   1   bpém   50   tnójA  'n^   niAf\rmA  pó   5AÓ 

mATJAIT'iC. 

'S  50  mbéfó  p   'riA  rpjieAr  ^An  lui£e  le  peAf  50  bpttpi-o 
111  ac  An   CeAnn  in  •(')('. 
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Ar>ut)Ai|\c     Aftíf     ah     búi*ó-beAn     rhíonLd,    ó     cúfn<vo     fígce 

cteAóc  í, 
Conn  if  Afc  bA  tonnf ac    f  eAóc,  if    b'f ogtAó  ^Iac  a  n$leAC- 

in*óeAcc, 
CfíotfitAn    tféAn,    tAfi    cnmn    C115    séitt,    if    ÍAoigeAó    rriAc 

Céin  An  peAf  sfoi-oe 
50    tnbeiT)   fí    'n^   fpfeAf   ^An    Luige    te   feAn   50    bfittfi*ó 

tYlAc  An   CeAnntniDe. 

Do  beif  ftnt  ó  t)eAf  $;ac  tó  fé  feAó  Af  tfÁig  nA  tnbAfc  An 

CAitín, 
If  ftnt  t>eAf  foif  50  *otút  tAf  irmif,  mo  ctnfiA  Anoif  a  Tiaicít). 
A  fútA  fiAf  A5  fúil  te  THa  úAf  conncAib  fiAfA  sAimrhe, 
'S  50  mbeiT)  fí  'tia  fpfeAf  ^án  Unge  te  feAn   50   bpittpit) 

1TIac  An   CeAnntnt)e. 

A  bfÁitfe  bjveACA  cái*o  tA]A  teAf,  nA  cÁmce  feAfc  An  cAilín  ; 
tlí't  pteAt)  te  pAgÁit,  ní't  ^eAn  nÁ  5fÁT)  A5  neAó  "OÁ  cÁijvoib 

AT>rhtngitn  ; 
A  5|\tiA>ónA  plmc,   ^An   ftiAn   $An   futc,   pé  gfUAitn   if  t)ub 

a  n-Aibit)  : 
tlí't  pAoifeArh    feAl   te   cigeAóc   'ha   $Af\   50    bpiltfií)    111ac 

An  CeAnntn'óe. 

At)tibA|\c  téi  1A|A  sctof  a  fcéit  a  fún  ^tin  éA^  Af  cteAóc  fí 
SuAf  'fAn    SpÁmn   50   bfuAin  fé   bÁf  'r  nÁ|\  tfiiAg  te  cAó 

a  nAicíT)  : 
1aj\  ^ctof  ino  gotA    1    bpoguf    T>1    coding    a    cftit  'f    "oo 

fCfieA'o  fí, 
If   T),éAttiig   a   tiAnAm    "o'Aon    pfeAb   Aifci  ;     mo   LéAn-fA  An 

beAn  50  tAg-bfíogAó. 

AottsÁn    o    KAtAitte. 
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THE    GAELIC    TONGUE. 

It  is  fading— it  is  fading — like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees  ! 
It  is  dying — dying — dying — like  the  wailing  ocean  breeze  ! 
It  is  swiftly  disappearing,  as  the  footprints  on  the  shore, 
Where  the  Barrow,  and  the  Erne,  and  Loch  Swilly's  waters 

pour, 
Where  the  parting  sunbeam  kisses  Loch  Corrib  in  the  west, 
And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the    Shannon  to  her 

breast  ! 
The  language  of  old  Erin,  of  her  history  and  name, 
Of  her  monarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  and  her  fame  ! 
The  sacred  shrine  where  rested,  through  sunshine  and  through 

gloom, 
The  spirit  of  her  martyrs — as  their  bodies  in  the  tomb  ! 
The    time-wrought    shell   where    murmured,    'mid    centuries 

of  wrong, 
The  secret  voice  of  Freedom,  in  annal  and  in  song  ! 
It  is  surely,  surely,  sinking  into  silent  death  at  last — 
To  live  but  'mid  the  memories  and  relics  of  the  Past. 

The  olden  tongue  is  sinking,  like  a  patriarch,  to  rest — ■ 
Whose  youth  beheld  the  Tyrian  on  our  Irish  coasts  a  guest ; 
Ere  the  Saxon,  or  the  Roman — ere  the  Norman  or  the  Dane — 
Had  first  set  foot  in  Britain  or  the  Visigoth  in  Spain. 
Its  manhood  saw  the  Druid-rites  by  lorest  tree  and  rock, 
And  the  savage  tribes  of  Britain  round  the  shrines  of  Zerne- 

brock  ; 
And  for  centuries  it  witnessed  all  the  glories  of  the  Gael — 
When  our  Celtic  sires  sang  war-songs  round  the  sacred  fires 

of  Béil  ! 
The  tongues  that  saw  its  infancy  are  ranked  among  the  dead, 
And  from  their  relics  have  been  shaped  those  spoken  ia  their 

stead. 
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The  glories  of  old  Erin,  with  her  liberty,  have  gone — ■ 

Yet  their  halo  lingered  round  her  while  her  ancient  tongue 

lived  on. 
Yea  !  'mid  the  desert  of  her  woe — a  monument  more  vast 
Than  all  her  pillar- towers  it  stood,  that  old  tongue  of  the  Past! 

And  now  'tis  sadly  shrinking  from  the  race  that  gave  it  birth, 
Like  the  ebbing  tide  from  shore,  or  the  spring-time  from  the 

earth  ; 
From  the  island  dimly  fading,  like  a  circle  o'er  the  wave — 
Receding  as  its  people  lisp  the  language  of  the  slave  ; 
And  with  it,  too,  seem  fading — as  sunset  into  night — 
All  the  scattered  rays  of  glory  that  lingered  in  its  light ! 
For,  ah  !  though  long,  with  filial  love,  it  clung  to  motherland, 
And  Irishmen  were  Irish  still,  in  tongue,  and  heart,  and  hand — 
Yet,  before  its  Saxon  rival,  proscribed  it  soon  became, 
And  Irishmen  are  Irish  now  in  nothing  but  in   name, 
The  Saxon  chain  our  rights  and  tongue  alike  doth  hold  in 

thrall- 
Save  where  amid  the  Conacht  wilds  or  hills  of  Donegal, 
Or  by  the  shores  of  Munster,  like  the  tameless  ocean  blast — 
The  olden  language  lingers  yet — an  echo  from  the  Past ! 

Through  cold  neglect  'tis  dying,  as  though  stranger  to  our  shore; 
No  Tara's  halls  shall  vibrate  to    its  tones  for  evermore  ; 
No   Laurence   fire   the   Gaelic   clans   round   leaguered   Baile 

Atha  Cliath, 
No  Shannon  waft  from  Limerick's   towers  their  war-songs 

to  the  sea. 
Ah,  the  pleasant  tongue,  whose  accents  were  as  music  to  the  ear ! 
Ah,  the  magic  tongue,  that  round  us  wove  a  spell  so  soft 

and  dear ! 
Oh,  the  glorious  tongue,  whose  murmur  could  each  Gaelic 

heart  enthral  ! 
Oh,  the  rushing  tongue,  that  sounded  like  the  swollen  torrents' 

fall  ! 
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The  tongue  that  in  the  Senate  was  as  lightning  Hashing  bright; 
Whose  echo  in  the  battle  was  like  thunder  in  its  might; 
The   tongue   that   once  in   chieftain's  hall  swelled   loud   the 

minstrel's  lay — 
Like  chief,  like  clansman,  and  like  bard,  is  silent  there  to-day — 
The   tongue   whose   password   scared   the   foe   at   Cong  and 

Mullachmast, 
Like  those  who  perished  bravely  there,  is  numbered  with 

the  Past. 

The  Gaelic  tongue  is  fading,  and  we  stand  coldly  by — 
Without  a  pang  to  thrill  the  heart,  a  tear  to  wet  the  eye  ; 
Without  one  pulse  for  freedom  stirred,  one  effort  made  to 

save 
The  tongue  our  fathers  spoke — we  lisp  the  language    of  the 

slave  ! 
Oh,  Eire  !  vain  your  efforts — vain  your  prayers  for  freedom's 

crown, 
While  you  crave  it  in  the  language  of  the  foe  who  clove  it 

down. 
Know  you  not  that  tyrants  ever,  with  an  art  from  darkness 

sprung, 
Make  the  people  whom  they  conquer  slaves  alike  in  soul 

and  tongue  \ 
The  Russian  Czar  ne'er  stood  secure  o'er  Poland's  shattered 

frame 
Until  he  trampled  from  her  breast  the  tongue  that  bore  her 

name. 
Oh,  Irishmen,  be  Irish  !  and  rally  for  the  tongue 
Which,  like  ivy  to  a  ruin,  to  the  dear  old  land  has  clung — 
Oh,  snatch  this  relic  from  the  wreck — the  only  and  the  last— 
The  sole  strong  link  that  binds  you  to  the  glories  of  the  Past, 

Rev.  Michael  Mullin. 
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CAOCH    O'LEARY. 

One  winter's  day,  long,  long  ago, 

When  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
A  piper  wandered  to  our  door, 

Grey-headed,  blind,  and  yellow — 
And,  oh  !  how  glad  was  my  young  heart, 

Though  earth  and  sky  looked  dreary — 
To  see  the  stranger  and  his  dog — 

Poor  "  Pinch  "  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

And  when  he  stowed  away  his  "  bag," 

Cross-barred  with  green  and  yellow, 
I  thought  and  said,  "  in  Ireland's  ground, 

There's  no.t  so  fine  a  fellow." 
And  Finian  Burke  and  Sean  Magee, 

And  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
Rushed  in  with  panting  haste  to  "  see," 

And   "  welcome  "  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Oh  !  God  be  with  those  happy  times, 

Oh  !  God  be  with  my  childhood, 
When  I,  bare-headed,  roamed  all  day 

Bird-nesting  in  the  wild-wood — - 
I'll  not  forget  those  sunny  hours, 

However  years  may  vary  ; 
I'll  not  forget  my  early  friends,, 

Nor  honest  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Poor  Caoch  and  "  Pinch  "  slept  well  that  night, 

And  in  the  morning  early, 
He  called  me  up  to  hear  him  play 

"  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley  ;  " 
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And  then  he  stroked  my  flaxen  hair, 
And  cried — God  mark  my  "  deary," 

And  how  I  wept  when  he  said  "  farewell, 
And  think  of  Caoch  O'Leary." 

And  seasons  came  and  went,  and  still 

Old  Caoch  was  not  forgotten, 
Although  I  thought  him  "  dead  and  gone," 

And  in  the  cold  clay  rotten. 
And  often  when  I  walked  and  danced 

With  Eily,   Kate,   and   Mary, 
We  spoke  of  childhood's  rosy  hours, 

And  prayed  for  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Well — twenty  summers  had  gone  past, 

And  June's  red  sun  was  sinking, 
When  I,  a  man,  sat  by  my  door, 

Of  twenty  sad  things  thinking. 
A  little  dog  came  up  the  way, 

His  gait  was  slow  and  weary, 
And  at  his  tail  a  lame  man  limped — 

Twas   "  Pinch  "   and  Caoch  O'Leary  ! 

Old  Caoch  !  but  ah  !  how  woe-begone  ! 

His  form  is  bowed  and  bending, 
His  fleshless  hands  are  stiff  and  wan, 

Ay— time  is  even  blending 
The  colours  on  his  threadbare   "bag" — 

And  "  Pinch  "  is  twice  as  hairy 
And  "  thinspare  "  as  when  first  I  saw 

Himself  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

"  God's   blessing  here  !  "   the  wanderer  cried, 
"  Far,  far,  be  hell's  black  viper  ; 

Does  anybody  hereabouts 

Remember  Caoch  the  Piper  ?  " 
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With  swelling  heart  I  grasped  his  hand  ; 

The  old  man  murmured    'Deary! 
Are  you  the  silky-headed  child 

That  loved  poor  Caoch  O'Leary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said — the  wanderer  wept 

As  if  his  heart  was  breaking — 
"  And  where,  a  mhic  mo  chroidhe,"  he  sobbed, 

"  Is  all  the  merry-making 
I  found  here  twenty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  My  tale,"  I  sighed,  "  might  weary, 
Enough  to  say — there's  none  but  me 

To  welcome  Caoch  O'Leary.' ' 

"  Vo,  Vo,  Vo,  Vo ! "  the  old  man  cried, 

And  wrung  his  hands  in  sorrow, 
"  Pray  lead  me  in,  a  stor  mo  chroidhe, 

And  I'll  go  home  to-morrow. 
My  peace  is  made — I'll  calmly  leave 

This  world  so  cold  and  dreary, 
And  you  shall  keep  my  pipes  and  dog, 

And  pray  for  Caoch  O'Leary." 

With  "  Pinch  "  I  watched  his  bed  that  night, 

Next  day,  his  wish  was  granted  ; 
He  died — and  Father  James  was  brought, 

And  Requiem  Mass  was  chanted — 
The  neighbours  came — we  dug  his  grave, 

Near  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary  ; 
And  there  he  sleeps  his  last  sweet  sleep — 

God  rest  you  !  Caoch  O'Leary. 

John  Keegan. 
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Cdifcigit),  A  ctoóA,  pé  C0151IX  1  ^coitneÁT)  cniAi-o 

An   peAltAine  polA  'f  An  rcotlAine  *OÁron  tiAt 

A  gAifce  níon  b'f  otlur  1  5005.4*0  nÁ  1  gCAt  tA  sUai-o, 

Acr  A5  cneACAt)  'p  a$  cnocAt)  'r  45  corcAinc  tiA  mboccÁn 

nnvrii. 

Do    b'fttiffins   a   óofCAf   1    rolAr-bnug    ceAnn-ÁnT>    l)f\iAin, 
1)a  "óxMn^eAn  a  *óonAf  'r  a  'óoiceALL  irag  pé'n  ia^at), 

1    TlCAtA|\lA   pOVAlg   1    n-OfCAlt    IT)1|A    t)Á    ftlAb 

5un  ceAn£Ail  ré  An  ^oncA  t)o'n  pobut  t>á  scun  pé  niAgAit. 

A  geACA  níon  forcAil  le  nornA*ó   nA  n*oonÁn   nxnAn, 

1líon   pneA^Ain  a   n^otAinc   'r   T)Á   ^cotAinn    níon   fneArcAit 

biA*ú  ; 
T)Á  n5eAnnrAit)ír  bnornA  no  rcotb  no  rcotÁn  piAn 
X)o  bAinpeA-ó  fé  rnoúAnnA  potA  Af  a  rtmneÁin  riAjt. 

HeAóCA  An  crAogAit  t>o  néAb  50  rJon-gnÁCAó, 

ITlA'onA'ó  cnAorAó  caotíac  rnío-nÁineAó, 

G^sLAif  T)é  ^An  tnAocAt)  T)Á  fíofi-cAbUró 

lf  ^lAiteAf  tiA  TlAOrii  Att  ÓéAtrmr  'n^  ^DeAns-pArAc. 

JJé'n  riión  a  nAccmAr  reAt  'fAn  crAogAt  ro  beo, 
t)A  cnuAit)  a  b|\eAt  aj\  LA^Aib  bío*ó  %An  cneoin 
1f  buAn  An  c-acc  "oo  ceApAt)  fíor  péx)'  córhAin, 
Piíaóc  if  ca|\c  if  ceAf  if  ceínce  it)'  'óógA'ó. 

íTlo  fAilm-fe  An  ro*OAn  ^An  *oocmA  ^avi  "oíombÁit)  1*0'  'óiai'ó  ; 
An  leACAib  •ood'  LorcAt)  A5  Cocicur  A5  ríon-pAgÁiL  piAn  ; 
^aó  mA*onA  rolA  ó  ConcAig  50  t)Aite  AtA  CUac 
50  leAnAix)  5c  bobAnn  t)o  ton^-fA,  a  cinnp,  pé  óniAit). 

A5  reo  An  c-Ánur  'tia  ftpuiL  T)Áron  pé  leACAib  pínce, 
Cnúb  X)0  cuin  uimce  te  pÁn  ir  t>o  cneAó  nA  mítxe 
Asiif  ^'pÁ^  nA  ninÁ  ir  a  n^ÁnlAig  a$  CAirceAt  cíonúA  : 
^urúim   rÁi-oce  50  bnÁt  rú  if  cú  uj'   torcA-ó  1  *oceínab  ! 
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1Vlo  nuAijA,   mo  Cf\eAc  r\Á\\  zacza^o  tn'itxe  it>'   fópc, 
If  SeÁn,  t)o  tiiAc,  'n^  fp|\e^f  x>ox>'   confmeAcc  teo  ; 
XVIa\\  Iuac  5AÓ  fCAi|\  if  cte^f  t)Á|\  tionnfCAif  póf 
t>ei>o   con^i|\c  ctArii   te  ti^ife  "00*0'   fC^Aoite-At)   teo. 

CuiDfeAc  'o^in^e-án  «d^  T^tao'   ^n  -Ancúinfe 

te   ^Olgltl-g-AT)   §A|\D    Ó    6-át-AfltA,    A  t&lAm    *ÓÚtCA1f, 

S^igeA'oc^  eAVA^tA  av\  c-xMftneAftAc  1  tne^fc  r\A  trce-Am-an, 
An  Decree  fin  pe^fCA  'ca  a|\  c'-dtiAtn,  ^  tfiAiDjAAiT)  AttcA. 

Cío*ó  50  -pAOAif  mtifCAjAAó  lomAfCAc  f^rmcAc  |\i^tfi 
tHo*ó  x>o  cifce  A5  cimif\e  ^Ann  1*0'  tn-Ait), 
T)o  óo  Latin  ^5  cftiiniiD  nÁ  pioc^vó  50  tiainpLAc  t>\ax\, 
1f  c^nAm  ^5  piticAt)  'taw  ^coife  ^An  cunncaf  bHA'óAn. 

bfiúig,  a  teac,  -A  >ó|\ai>o  'f  A  *ó|\Annt)AL  c^ón, 
A  fúit  -a  ptdic  a  te^n^a  a  colt  T)ud  mójt, 
5^6  túic  5AÓ  Atc  50  pf^p  T>o'n  c-Atn-ftigúeoi|v, 
niA|\  fúit  ná  CAfjM  CAjt  n-x\if  nÁ  a  fwtfiait  50  -oeo. 

seAti  cIauac  m^cT)orhnAitt. 


FONTENOY. 
A.D.  1745. 


Thrice  at  the  huts  of  Fontenoy  the  English  column  failed, 
And  twice  the  lines  of  St.  Antoine  the  Dutch  in  vain  assailed  ; 
For  town  and  slope  were  filled  with  fort  and  flanking  battery, 
And  well  they  swept  the  English  ranks  and  Dutch  auxiliary. 
As  vainly  through  De  Barri's  woods  the  British  soldiers  burst, 
The  French  artillery  drove  them  back  diminished  and  dispersed. 
The  bloody  Duke  of  Cumberland  beheld  with  anxious  eye 
And  ordered  up  his  last  reserve,  his  latest  chance  to  try. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  how  fast  his  generals  ride  ! 
And  mustering  come  his  chosen  troops,  like  clouds  at  eventide. 
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Six   thousand    English  veterans  in  stately  column  tread, 
Their  cannon  blaze  in  front  and  Hank,  Lord  Hay  is  at  their 

head  ; 
Steady  they  step  adown  the  slope — steady  they  climb  the 

hill- 
Steady  they  load — steady  they  fire,  moving  right  onward 

still 
Betwixt  the  wood  and  Fontenoy,  as  through  a  furnace  blast, 
Through  rampart,  trench,  and  palisade,  and  bullets  showering 

fast  ; 
And  on  the  open  plain  above  they  rose,  and  kept  their  course 
With  steady  fire  and  grim  resolve,  that  mocked  at  hostile  force ; 
Past   Fontenoy,    past   Fontenoy,   while   thinner   grow   their 

ranks, 
They  break,   as   broke   the  Zuyder   Zee   through  Holland's 

ocean  banks. 

More  idly  than  the  summer  flies  French  tirailleurs  rush  round  ; 
As  stubble  to  the  lava  tide,  fresh  squadrons  strew  the  ground  ; 
Bombshell   and   grape   and   round   shot   tore,   still   on   they 

marched  and  fired — 
Fast  from  each  volley  grenadier  and  voltigeur  retired. 
"  Push  on,  my  household  cavalry,"  King  Louis  madly  cried  , 
To  death  they  rush,  but  rude  their  shock — not  unavenged 

they  died. 
On  through  the  camp  the  column  trod — King  Loute  turns 

his  rein, 
"Not   yet,   my  liege,"    Saxe  interposed,    "  the   Irish   trooj  s 

remain  ;  " 
And  Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a  Waterloo 
Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement,  and  true. 

"  Lord  Clare,"  he  says,  "  you  have  your  wish — there  are  your 

Saxon  iocs  ;  " 
The  master  almost  smiles  to  see  how  furiously  he  goes  ! 
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How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear,   who' re   wont   to  be 

so  gay  ! 
The  treasured  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day — 
The  treaty  broken  ere  the  ink  wherewith  'twas  writ  could 

dry, 
Their  plundered  homes,  their  ruined  shrines,  their  women's 

parting  cry, 
Their  priesthood   hunted   down  like  wolves,   their   country 

overthrown — 
Each  looks  as  if  revenge  for  all  is  staked  on  him  alone. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  nor  ever  yet  elsewhere, 
Rushed  on  to  fight  a  nobler  band  than  these  proud  exiles  were 

O'Brien's  voice  is  hoarse  with  joy,  as,  halting,  he  commands 
"  Fix   bayonets — charge."     Like   mountain  storms   rush  on 

these  fiery  bands  ! 
Thin  is  the  English  column  now,  and  faint  their  volleys  grow, 
Yet,   mustering  all  the  strength   they  have,   they  make   a 

gallant  show. 
They  dress  their  ranks  upon  the  hill  to  face  that  battle  wind — 
Their  bayonets  the  breakers'    foam ;    like  rocks,   the  men 

behind  ! 
One  volley  crashes  from  their  line,  when,  through  the  surging 

smoke, 
With  empty   guns   clutched   in   their  hands,   the    headlong 

Irish  broke. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  hark  to  that  fierce  huzzah  ! 
"  Revenge  !  remember  Limerick  !  dash  down  the  Sasanach." 

Like  lions  leaping  at  a  fold  when  mad  with  hunger's  pang, 
Right  up  against  the  English  line  the  Irish  exiles  sprang. 
Bright  was  their  steel,  'tis  bloody  now,  their  guns  are  filled 

with  gore  ; 
Through  shattered   ranks,  and   severed   files,   and    trampled 

flags  they  tore. 
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The  English  strove  with  desperate  strength,  paused,  rallied, 

staggered,  fled — 
The  green  hill-side  is  matted  close  with  dying  and  with  dead. 
Across  the  plain,  and  far  away  passed  on  that  hideous  wrack, 
While  cavalier  and  fantassin  dash  in  upon  their  track. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  like  eagles  in  the  sun, 
With   bloody   plumes   the   Irish  stand — the  field   is  fought 

and  won ! 

Thomas  Davis. 


álReAtíl    eACUTLA   Atl    $AtA1U. 

(A\\  mbeiú  i  n'  ocaji  ttnje  tÁnrie  t><5.     a,d.  1745.) 

Aif\eAtri  e-Acc-pA  ah  gAt^ifv  'n-Aft  UugeAf  50  cj\éic, 
1f  cÁf  a  X)\\e&c&*ú  'f  if  T>e.AOAi^  T)om  fCfuottAt)  x\Á  teigeArii, 
^O'éif  fÁite  -Ati  6-AftjvAig  T)o  cAAteAm  nn'  tinge  50  téi|\ 
'S  mo  lÁrh  *óe^f  a^aiti  'otn  oeAtg-At)  tfiíotn  te  pém. 

Lárh  riA  tipeACArmA  gtACAt)  'f  t>o  tMoft  -Afi  céAóu, 
tÁrii  -oo  tA]\rvAiri5  ce^|\c  fe-Ancuif  1nfe  5Ae>óeA^ 
tÁrh  ^Aó  eACc]\A  'f  Aifce  t)o  fC|\íot)A*ó  .a^  -An  tipémri, 

'S  AT\  LÁtfl   nÁ|\  ÓAltleAT)  50  jlAÓ-AT)  t)o'n  Cllt,  A  *Óé. 

"Cá  a  tÁn  T)Á  óAriA*ó  5U|v  ce-At^  ó  ifinAoi  T>ein  é, 
1f  cÁim-f e  ceAíiA  T>Á  rii-Aite-Arii  Tin   ó  fimn  mo  ótéio  ; 
IVlÁ'f  mnÁ  "oo  rhAi|\t>  no  rhAftCfwng  *OAoine  'n  cf^ogAit 
tlí  nÁji  Dom  eAT>A|\tA  fe^fArii  nó  f  wóe  tetn'  ófiéim. 

rlíofv  pÁ^  ff  Acrnumn  itn'  £)^1Aai£>  im'  ójioiúe  nÁ  rni'  AeiE>, 

1f  'o'pÁ^  fi  m'e-AsnA  bAU)  if  m'mcteAcc  jMon, 

D'pÁ^  fí   LA^ingCe  teACt-A  mé  ctnDeAfAó  cté, 

Acc  cá  An  ftí  neAj\criiAf\  *oo  óAfpAi*ó  A|\íf  mo  §éA$. 
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T3Á  t]\í  tcAtil)  X)o  fC]\e,\'()|:v\T)   pénV   fincAT)  1  5C|\e, 

*S  *oo  mAitjnn  *oeA^otA  ah  eAtuA  fom  t)Li5im  su^  o'éAóc; 

tlí  Aif\mím  eA*oA|\tA  An  oAnAlqiA  óf  fiotfung  mé, 

'S  T>o  oeA-ó  mnÁ  fi*óe  if  j:Iaca  if  ca|\ait)  'otn  cAomeA'ó  if  éigf. 

tTIo  cpÁitfzeAcr  tAijuf  fin,  m^nAC^A  comce  An   fcéAl, 
An  bÁf  as  bA5Ai|\c  ^Ar   a^a  nÁ  jAigneAr  lAe, 
11Á  cÁi|VT)e  ceAptA  ó  tfiAiTnn  50  noi'óce  mi'  téAf, 

tlÁ  An  Á1C  A  fACAT)  nÁ  peAT>AjA  CA  ftlge  f Atl   Cf AOgAt. 

1Tlo  cnÁtfiA  'f  mo  cAlAinn  'oo'n  CAtAtfi  da  t)Lige  a  scuja  pé 
go  f  cÁmce  f  cAjitA  te  CAifibe  An  cf  Aoigit  50  téif ; 
Ace  Ái|\eAtti  fAice  t>a  n-A^A^tun   cftume  'y  -OAéU, 
Ám  An  c-AnAm,  ní  peAT>Att  A|\íf  cÁ  "ocemeAnn. 

CÁij\x>e  CAtriAtX  ó  ceA*ouig  "ootn  1lí  ha  11áom 

*S  if  cÁifVoe  seAjtfA  5An  AttiAfAf  mnifim  é, 

CÁijvoe  ttieAfAim  a  óAiteAtri  te  nmemn  T)e 

50  c|AÁit)teAc  cneAfCA  ^'^éi^  AiteAncA  Cm'ofc  'r  A  ctéitt  ; 

A  pÁif  T»o  úAt)Ai|\c  pé  n-oeA^A  'f  A  gniom  *oo  téigeAm, 

CÁf  A  ceAn^Ait  A  mAfUvo  'r  A  triiice  c^éAóc, 

gun  pA^At)  niAft)  ^An  AnAm  1YIac  *oítir  T)é 

Ajv  Ájvo-cfoir  gAijAt)  5An  pAic  urn  a  caoio,  mo  téAn  ! 

A  SlWAig  neA|\cniAi^,  nÁ  íiA^Ain  'fAn  TnogAt  fom  mé, 
ÍIÁ  PÁ5  5AÓ  CAfctnfne  tAi|\5if  tmoc  im'   caoo, 
'S,  cé  cá  50  n'oeAóAit)  mo  peACAi^e  caj\  mnfmc  fcéit, 
t)eAt)  ftÁn  acc  5Ai^m  aja  caoai|\  An  Cfrin  50  c^éAn. 

A  Áf'o-piAiú,  a  AtAijA,  a  'ÓeAg-rinc,  'f  a  cAoin-Spf\i*o  llAéim> 

Ó'fl  CÁt  £AC    mAIÚeAf  1    0piA1C1f  1f  Cfít)   An    fAOgAl, 

Afv  tÁfi  itn'  LeAbAit).  im'  feAfAm  nó  ftn'óe  mo  gnéim, 
t)uj\  n^t^    50  bpAnAit)  mi'  AnAm,  im'  cfAoi'úe,  'f  im'  oéAt. 

seÁn  tiA  tntincA'úA  ha  n^ititieAC. 
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DAWN  ON  THE  IRISH  COAST. 

r\\m\ni  ó'n  thaOaó!  but   there  it  is — 

The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland  ! 
God's  angels  lifting  the  night's  black  veil 

From  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  my  sireland  ! 
O,  Ireland  !  isn't  it  grand  you  look — 

Like  a  bride  in  her  rich  adornin'  ! 
With  all  the  pent-up  love  of  my  heart 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'  ! 

This  one  short  hour  pays  lavishly  back 

For  many  a  year  of  mourning  ; 
I'd  almost  venture  another  flight, 

There's  so  much  joy  m  returning — • 
Watching  out  for  the  hallowed  shore, 

All    other   attractions   scornin'  ; 
O,  Ireland  !  don't  you  hear  me  shout  ? 

I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornin'. 

Ho,  ho  !  upon  Cliodhna's  shelving  strand 

The  surges  are  grandly  beating, 
And  Kerry  is  pushing  her  headlands  out 

To  give  us  the  kindly  greeting  ! 
In  to  the  shore  the  sea-brids  fly 

On  pinions  that  know  no  drooping, 
And  out  from  the  cliffs,  with  welcomes  charged, 

A  million  of  waves  come  trooping. 

0,  kindly,  generous,  Irish  land, 

So  leal  and  fair  and  loving  ! 
No  wonder  the  wandering  Celt  should  think 

And  dream  of  you  in  his  roving. 
The  alien  home  may  have  gems  and  gold, 

Shadows  may  never  have  gloomed  it ; 
But  the  heart  will  sigh  for  the  absent  land 

Where  the  love-light  first  illumed  it. 


JOHN    LOCKE 
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And  doesn  t  old  Cove  look  charming  there 

Watching  the  wild  waves'  motion. 
Leaning  her  back  up  against  the  hills, 

And  the  tip  of  her  toes  in  the  ocean. 
I   wonder  I  don't  hear  Shandon's  bells — 

Ah  !  maybe  their  chiming  's  over, 
For  it's  many  a  year  since  I  began 

The  life  of  a  western  rover. 

For  thirty  Summers,  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe, 

Those  hills  I  now  feast  my  eyes  on 
Ne'er  met  my  vision  save  when  they  rose 

Over  memory's  dim  horizon. 
E'en  so,  'twas  grand  and  fair  they  seemed 

In  the  landscape  spread  before  me  ; 
But  dreams  are  dreams,  and  my  eyes  would  ope 

To  see  Texas'  skies  still  o'er  me. 

Oh  !  often  upon  the  Texan  plains, 

When  the  day  and  the  chase  were  over, 
My  thoughts  would  fly  o'er  the  weary  wave, 

And  around  this  coast-line  hover  ; 
And  the  prayer  would  rise  that  some  future  day — 

All  danger  and  doubting  scorning — 
Fd  help  to  win  for  my  native  land 

The  light  of  young  Liberty's  morning  ! 

Now  fuller  and  truer  the  shore-line  shows- 
Was   ever   a   scene   so   splendid  ? 

I  feel  the  breath  of  the  Munster  breeze, 
Thank  God  that  my  exile's  ended  ! 

Old  scenes,  old  songs,  old  friends  again, 
The  vale  and  the  cot  I  was  born  in — 

O,  Ireland  !  up  from  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  bid  you  the  top  of  the  mornm*  ! 

John  Locke. 
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I.— nose  cAtA  ha  tntmiAH 

A.D.    I750. 

"O'AitnigeAf  pém   5A11   bf\éA5  aj\  £uacc 

'S  ^|A  Anf  aó  téaf  CAob  te  cttAn, 

,<X|\  cAnA*ó  nA  n-éAn  50  féifeAó  fUAif\c, 

go  scAfpvó  mo  SéAfA^  ^té  5^11  gjuiAim. 

TTIe^fAim  ^uja  fubAó  "oo'n   1íltmiAin  ^n  fuáirn 
*S  t>'á  tnAif\eAnn  50  T)ubAó  "oe  cjaú  tia  tnbuA*ó 

UofVAnn  n^  *oconn  te  fteAfAib  nA  lon^ 
A5  cAf\f\Ainc  50  ceAnn  'n-Áf  ^ceAnn  aj\  cuaijat). 

Uá  lAf &t>  'f^n  n5|\éin  $;ac  lAe  50  neoin  ; 

tlí  tAife  X)o9n  y&e,  ní  céi*óeAnn  pé  neoit ; 

UÁ  bAf\f\A  riA  ^CfAAob  A5  T>éAnAtfi  fceoit, 

Hac  pvoA  t)éit)  gAetnt  1  n^éibeAnn  bfóm 

ttleAfAnn  5U|\  fubAó  T>o'n  ThuriiAm  av\  ceot 
'S  t/á  mAifteAnn  50  mibAc  T>e  ófiú  n-A  xyc\\eon 

UofiAnn  nA  t)€onn  te  fleAfAib  ha  ton^ 
A  5  CAf\jAAinc  50  ceAnn  'n-Áfi  ^ceAnn  £é  feot. 

UÁ   Aoibitl  aj\  mif\e  A^ur   Áme  05 
A5tif  CliconA  An   bfiumneAl  if  Áilne  ftiót)  ; 
UÁit)  mítce  ^5Uf  cuitteA*ó  •oe'n  T>cÁin  feo  póf 
T)Á  fui'óeAt)   te  binte  511^  CÁ11115  An  teogAn. 
WeAfAitn  5ii|\  fubAó  tio'n  itlttriiAm  An  ceot 
'S  t>'á  rriAifieAnn  50  TmbAó  T>e  cj\ú  nA  DCjteon 

UofAnn  nA  "oconn  te  fleAfAib  nA  tons 
A5  c^fifAinc  AnAlt  'n-Áfi  ^ceAnn  -pé  feol. 

1f  AnnAríi  t)Atn  mAVoeAn  aja  aiíiaj\c  An  Iaoi 

11 Á  t>Ainim  cum  pe&tA  50  pAi^se  fíof, 

íTlo  *óeA|\CA  t>á  LeAúA'o  A5  pAi|\e  T>e  fio^i 

A|A  bAftCAib  An  pA|\Ai|te  a^  seAjA^At)  nA  fUge. 

ITIeAfAim   gtifv  fubAó  'oo'n   ltluriiAin   'f  511  j\  bmn 
'S  t/á  mAifveAnn  50  T)ubAc  T>e  ófvn  nA  Uíog 
Uo|\Ann  nA  ton^  A5  fcoitxeA-ó  nA  T)conn 
A5  CAjAtAAinc  50  ceAnn  'n-Á^  gceAnn  ^An  tíioiU. 


péite  pODtA. 

C|tuinr»i§eA'vj  g-aó  t>ume  'o'fuil  lfHle<vó  c|\ém 
so    |\iroAiin    'n-A   ótílfte   *oe'n   Dpíon-ftnt  bfVAon 
T)o  tmUeAt)  te  T)ligte  'f  T)o  C|U\tkvó  te  clAon 
^o  mbiiAilp'ó  pé  bintte  ie  bÁine  ^n  crém. 

me-Af-dim  511  j\  fut>Aó  "oo'n  tílinfiAin  1  5061  n 
'S  t>'á  in<M{\eAnn  50  mibáó  T>e  cnú  ha  'oc^éAn 

UofVAnn    ná  *oconn    le   rleAfAib   iia  tons 
A5  CA|\|\Ainc  50  ce^nn  'n-Án  ^ceAtm  te  jMobAn. 


CAcnnexvó  Amu  tií  UojAitie. 

(eiblín  *Oub  11í  ÓODAill  "oo  ceAp.  peAft  eibtín  *oo  b'eA-ó  A\\x:  Ua 
ÍAoJAijie,  A5Uf  -oo  Iáitiaca-ó  coir-  1nfe  CA|iftAi5e  An  1me  é  te  feAlt-beAfit 
^AÍt  um  beAtuAine,  1773.  1TIac  -oeA|ib|iAtÁ]i  -o'eibtín  a  b'eA-ó  *OotrmAtt 
Ua  ConAitt  An  "Liberator."  geobfAfi  An  CAomeAX)  i  n-iomtÁn,  nó  a 
Tptifirhóft  pé  fcéAt  é,  1  n"  Ijir-teAbAfi  tiA  gAe-óit^e  "  1  gcorriAiji  meirim 
a  1896      X\?*j  fé  50  léifi  Atinr-o.) 

tTlo  ^\yÁX)  50  uainge-dn  cú  ! 

Lá  T)á  bpeACA  cú 

A  5  ce-Atin  ci£e  An  rh^^Ait)  ; 

Út>5  mo  ftnt  Aine  fttnc, 

Úug    mo   cnoi-óe   CAitneAtn    *ouic  ; 

1   bpAt)  ó  b^ite  teAc. 

1f   cuinim   161^1'   Ai^ne, 

An  tÁ  bne^g  e-A|AnAig  úx>, 

5nn   bne^g   ca^at)   bACA  t)uiu, 

1f  b^ntM  óin  c^fCA  ^in. 

CLAit>e<Arii    cmn   ^i^it), — 

tárh   -óe-df  ó^tm^, — 

TlompfÁit    bAS-AntAé, — 

pín-c|nteA5lA 

x\H   nÁttiAix)   ceAls-Ac — 

Uú  1  5Cóin  cum  iMb-Anc^cc* 
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1r  cac  caoI  ceAnn-pionn  púc. 
'O'umluig'oír    SAfAnAig 
Sior  50   CAtAtn   t>uic, 
1f  ni  rriAn  triAite  leAt 
Ace   Le  nAon   cotvp   e^5tA, 
git)  gun  ^eo  ^0   CAitte-At)   tú 
A  tnúinnín   tn'AnrnA. 

tTIo  cajva  tú  50  TJAingeAn  ! 
tlíon  cneixjeAf  niArii   t>o  rhAnbAt) 
50    T>cÁini5    cugAtn    t>o    óApAtl 
'S  a  rniAncA  téi  50  cAtArii, 

1f  pint  T)0   C|A01T)e  A|\  A  teACAIrt 
SlAf\     50     T)1AtlA1C     gneAnCA 

TIa  mbíteÁ  x)'  ftii*óe  'r  1*0'  redf Attn 
ttigAf  téitn  50  UApAit), 
An  céAT>  téim  &\\  An  ^cnAipce, 
An  T)Af\A  téim  a\\  An   *oc-Ai|\pg 
An  cf\íotfiAt>  téim  An  t>o  c  Ap  a  lL. 

T)o  buAileAr  50   Uiac  tno  bAfA, 
'S  T)o  bAineAf  Af  nA  neAtAib. 
Corn  rriAit  if  bí  fé  A^Am 
50  bpuAineAr  nórhAtn  cú   rtiAnb 
Coir   ctnnín   ífit  Aicmn, 
5^n  pÁpA  if  ^An  eArbog, 
5 An  ctéineAó  if  ^An  rA^Anc 
Do    téigpeAt}    one   An    erAilm, 
Acc   feAn-beAn    cníonnA   cAitce 
"Oo  teAt  one  beAnn  t>'á  pAttAmg  * 
T)o  ótnT)  potA  teAc  'nA  rtuitib  ; 
1r  níon  tMnAf   le  n-A  ^tAnAt) 
Acc  1  "ó'ót  fiiAf  tem'   bAfAib. 

ttto  gnÁt)  tú   '^uf  mo  tAitneArh  I 
Ginig   f  11  Ar   1*0'    fCAfAtfi, 
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If  l,m|\  Horn   pém   a  ÓAite 

go  gcuifpeAtn   m-dific  *oá  leA^At), 

j;o   njtAO'ópAni   a\\  óóipjv  pAi|\fin5, 

^o  tnbei*ó  A^Amn   ceot  t>á  fpneASAft, 

5o   scóifieoóAt)    T)iiic-fe   leAbA 

fé  bf\ACAib  iníne  ^eAt^, 

£é  ctnlxeAnnAib  b^eAt;'    bf\eACA, 

A    cvn^pi-ó    ceAf   c^ét)'    bAttAib 

1     n-10nAT)    An     fUAÓX    A    glACAIf. 

*  •  é  » 

A   "óAome,   nÁ   néifcí'ó 
te  |\ACAitAe.Acc  éitig. 
Hí't  Aon  beAn  1   néijunn 
T)o  fínpeAt)  a  cAob  teir, 

TJO    X)éA\\&*Ú    C|AÍ    tAOg    *ÓÓ, 
ÍIÁ    fAACAT)    te    CjtdOÓAlb 

1   rmiAit)   Ai|\c  tlí  tAO§Ai|Ae 

ACÁ    AtinfO    CfAOCCA 

Ó   rhAi'oin  in'oé  A^Am. 

A  1Í1tíifipn,  téAti  oftc  ! 
ptnl  T)o   cjAoi'óe  Tí'éAs  leAC  ! 
T)o   fúite   t>á   ^cAoóAt)  ! 
T)o  glúme  *oÁ  jtéAbAt)  ! 

T)0    tfl AjAbAÍf    mO    lAOg-fA, 

'S  5A11  Aon  freAjA  1  néipnn 
A  g^eA-opAt)  riA  piléif\  teAC. 
•  ••••■ 

^f.eA-OAÓ     ÓUgAC    Agtlf    "OÍC  ! 

A   H1uif\ir  gfUrmA  An  pitt, 

A  t>Ain  *oíom  fém  mo  tigeAf, 

Acai|\  mo  leAtib  ^An  Aoif  ; 

T)ír  aca  A5  fiubAt  An  age, 

'S  An  (C|\íoinAT)  ceAnn  ifcig  im'  ctí, 

'S  ní  Tjórá  50  ^cuifipeAT)  T)íorn  ! 
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lllo  5|Ut)  cú  'gup  wo  tAitneArh  1 
i1uAif\  gAbAip  ahiac  An   -§e&r& 
D'pittif  caj\  n-Air  50  CApAit)  ; 
T)o  pó^Aif  t>o  *óíf  teAnb, 
pó^Aif   mife   aj\    UAfjtA   bAipe, 
T)ubf\Aif?   "  A   dbtin,   ei|Mg  1*0*   feAfArii 
go   LuAimneAc  if  50   CApAit), 
Oim-fe  A5   FÁ50Á1L  An   bAite 
1f  ní  móiT)e  50  *oeo  50  scAppAmn." 
Hi  junneAf  x>er)'  cAmnc  acc  md^At)  : 
t)íceÁ  tíá  jiÁT)  tiotTi  50  mmic  ceAnA. 

111  o  gjAÁT)   cú   'gtif  mo   qtmiAnn  ! 

'S  ní  né  a  bpuAip  bÁf  iDet)'   cmeA'O, 

11 Á    oaf  mo   t-|uinj\   ótomne  ; 

11Á   T)omnAtt   mójt    11a   ConAUt, 

11Á  ConAtt  a   oACAit)  av\   ctnte, 

VIA  beAn  nA  fé  m  0L1  At)An  bpiceAt) 

'Oo   cuAit)  Anonn   caji  tupce 

A5  cÁi|\T)eAftngeAcc  te  pigab  ; 

ílí  Í11AX)  fo  50  téljA  CÁ  A^Am 

Le   nuctÁn    ctéib    t>á   n^Aipm 

Aóc  A|ac  Ha  LAogAi|\e  An  01  nig. 

Ape  nA  gjAtiAige  pmne, 

A\\z  An  oua'óa  'p  An  mipmg, 

tllApCAó  nA  LÁpAó  t)oinne? 

X)A  bAmc  Apéip  X)Á  bonnAib 

A|\  1npe  CA|\|AA15'   An   1me— 

fíÁp  triAipni)  |i  a  HAinm  nÁ  a  ptomneAvo  ! 
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II     l   HAD  THOUGHT  THOU  COULD'ST  HAVE  DIED. 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could'st  have  died 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  passed, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more  ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not.  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left  unsaid  ; 
And  now  1  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seem'st  still  my  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking,  too,  of  thee  : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 

Rev.  Charles  Wolfe. 
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THE  GOOD  SHIP,  CASTLE    DOWN. 

A.D.    1775. 

Oh  !  how  she  ploughed  the  ocean,  the  good  ship,  Castle  Down, 
The  day  we  hung  our  colours  out,   the  Harp  without  the 

Crown  ! 
A  gallant  barque,  she  topped  the  wave  ;  and  fearless  hearts 

were  we, 
With  guns,  and  pikes,  and  bayonets,  a  stalwart  company, 
'Twas  a  sixteen   years  from  Thurot  ;    and  sweeping  down 

the  bay, 
The  "  Siege  of  Carrickfergus  "  so  merrily  we  did  play  ; 
By  the  old  Castle's  foot  we  went,  with  three  right  hearty 

cheers  ; 
And  waved  our  green  cockades  aloft,  for  we  were  Volunteers, 

Volunteers  ; 
Oh  !  we  were  in  our  prime  that  day,  stout  Irish  Volunteers. 

'Twas  when  we  weighed  our  anchor  on  the  breast  of  smooth 

Garmoyle, 
Our  guns  spoke  out  in  thunder  :    "  Adieu,  sweet  Irish  soil  !  " 
At  Whiteabbey  and  Greencastle,  and  Holywood  so  gay, 
Were  hundreds   waving   handkerchiefs,   with   many   a  loud 

huzza. 
Our  voices  o'er  the  water  went  to  the  hollow  mountains  round, 
Young  Freedom,  struggling  at  her  birth,  might  utter  such  a 

sound. 
But  one  green  slope  beside  Belfast,  we  cheered,  and  cheered 

it  still ; 
The  people  had  changed  its  name  that  year,  and  called  it 

Bunker's  Hill, 

Bunker's  Hill  ; 
Oh  !  that  our  hands,  like  our  hearts,  had  been  in  the  trench 

at  Bunker's  Hill  ! 
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Our  ship  cleared  out  for  far  Quebec  ;   but  thither  little  bent, 
Up  some  New  England  river,  to  run  her  keel  we  meant. 
We  took  our  course  due  North,  as  out  round  old  Black  Head 

we  steered. 
Till    Ireland   bore  south-west   by  south   and   FingalTs  rock 

appeared. 
Then    on    the    poop    stood    Webster,    while    the    ship    hung 

flutteringly, 
About  to  take  her  tack  across  the  wide,  wide  ocean  sea — . 
He  pointed  to  th'  Atlantic — "  Yonder's  no  place  for  slaves  ; 
Haul  down  these  British  badges  ;  for  Freedom  rules  the  waves — 

Rules  the  waves  !  " 
Three  hundred   strong  men   answered,   shouting   "  Freedom 

ínles  the  waves  !  " 

Then  all  together  rose,  and  brought  the  British  ensign  down  ; 
And   up    we   raised   our   island   Green,   without   the   British 

Crown  ; 
Emblazoned  there  a  Golden  Harp,  like  maiden  undefiled, 
A   shamrock   wreath   around   its  head   looked   o'er   the   sea 

and  smiled. 
A  hundred  days,  with  adverse  winds,  we  kept    our  course 

afar  ; 
On  the  hundredth  day.  came  bearing  down,  a  British  sloop- 

of-war. 
When  they  spied  our  flag  they  fired  a  gun  ;  but  as  they  neared 

us  fast, 
Old  Andrew  Jackson  went  aloft  and  nailed  it  to  the  mast — 

To  the  mast  ! 
A  soldier  was  old  Jackson,  he  made  our  colours  fast. 

Patrick  Henry  was  our  captain,  as  brave  as  ever  sailed  ; 
r<  Now  we  must  do  or  die,"  said  he,  u  for  our  Green  flag  is 

nailed." 
Silently  cam<    thi      loop  along;    and  silently  we  lay, 
Till  with  ringing  cheers  and  cannonade  the  foe  began  the  fray; 
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Then  the  boarders  o'er  the  bulwarks,  like  shuttlecocks  we 

cast  ; 
One  broadside  volley  from  our  guns  swept  down  the  tapering 

mast. 
"  Now,  British  tars  !  St.  George's  Cross  is  trailing  in  the  sea — 
How  do  you  like  the  greeting  and  the  handsel  of  the  Free  ? 

Of  the  Free  ! 
These  are  the  terms  and  tokens  of  men  who  will  be  free !  " 

William  B.  MacBurney. 


ctimu    An    tfieADcnn    oiDce. 

A.D.    I780. 

t)A  gnat  mé  puoAl  te  cmrhAir*  nA  nAOAnn 

Af\  oÁmfig  tn|\  'f  An  T>fiucc  50   cf\om 

1  n-Aice  tiA  5Coittce  1  ^cinrn  An  crtéibe 

gAn  rfiAi'|\5  5An  rfioitt  te  foittfe  An   Lde 

Do  geAUvó  ino   C|\oiT)e  nviúifv  a  cinn   toe  5f\éir,e, 

An  ZAlAm   'r  An  cif\  ir  íogAjA  via  rpéifie 

UúitneAtfiAó  Aoiomn,  fui^óeAtíi  n^  rtéioce 

A5  da^aijac  a  5cinn  t,A\\  •ójvtniii  A  céite. 

Do  JeAtpAX)  av\  cf\orúe  beAt)  cfíon  te  ciaíica 

CAicce  ^An  bjng  no  UoncA  'e  piAncA; 

An  féitteAó  yeA]\X)  ^An  feAlb  ^An  rAit)bf\eAr 

D'féACA'Ó    CAttlAtt    ÚAJ\     OAjAfVA    ua    ^coillce 

A|\  tAóAin   'riA  fcuAmre  a\\  cuau   ^An   ceo 
An  eAtA  a\\  a  bpiiAit)  'r  í  a^;  ^UiAifeAcc  leo. 
Ha  néifc  te  rneA'úAi^  a$  eijvge  1  n-Áifi-oe 
péijAfe  nn'  t^roA^c  50  CAi-óbreAó  cÁi|VDf\eAc. 
DAt  An   toóA  A^tif  50^111   nA  *oconn 
A5  ceAóc  50  uolgAc  cojunnAC  C|\om. 
tMo-ó  éAntAic  1  5c^Ainn  50  tneA^Aó  mó-óniAfAó 
1f  LénnfeAó  eitce  1   ^coittxe  m'   cótf»gAj\. 
JéimneAc  A*óAf\c  if  ]\At>Apc  a\\  fióigce 
CtAéAn-|\it    5At)A|A   if    RAigneAfT)   f\ómpA. 
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v\|\   nuvrom   m*Oé   óí  aii   fpéA|\  5 ah   ceo, 

í)í   Gdncef  ó'n   n5j\ém  1  n-A  cAO|\tAib  ceo 

If  í  5aV)úa  cum  fv\oúAif\    ZA]\  éif  11A  noróce 

If  obAi^  An  U\e  pn  féimpi  fitice; 

V)í  mnlleAbAi\  C|\Aot)  AtA  géA^-A  ^m'  tnnceAlt, 

pio|\tAn  if  pé-Af  50  flAcmAó  CAOib  tiom, 

5lAf|\A  páif  if  btÁt  if  UnbeAnnA 

ScAipjreA'ó   te  ^Án   X)Á  c^Ái-óceAcc  ftnAomue. 

t3í  tné  cojij\tA  'f  An  coT>lAt>  -óoirT  ttVAocAt), 

Sín  mé  tor/vm  aja  cot^otn  'fAti  bpéAt^  JlAf 

1  n-Aice  tiA  ^cfAAnn  1  t)ceAnncA  cfiínfe 

Uaca  tern'   ceAnn  if  rn'AnnUvó  fínue, 

Ajv  óeAn^At  mo  fút  50  x>lút  Le  céite 

5feAmtngte   "oúncA   1    nT>úb£tAf    néAtXA 

1f  m'AgAit)  'jAm  poiUgte  ó  cuiUb  50  fÁfCA 

1  •ocAi'óbtAeAtri  >o,-ptntiri5  mé  An  óum^teAC  ójUi'óce. 

T)o  co|\|\uig  T)e  torn,  do  pott  50  tiAé  me 

1trT  ccotAt)  50  C|\om  $An  rneAbAir\  -gAri  éi|\im. 

t)A  gAifiT)  mo  fuAn   nuAirv  cuaIa,   fAoit  mé, 

An  CAtAifi  mA5ctJAi^T)  Afv  tuAfcAT)  im'   titnceAtt 

AnpA*Ó    AT)CUA1T)    1f    ptlATíAC    -pÍ0C1TIA|V 

1f  cAtA-ó  An  cuAin  A5  ciiAf5Ain  cemce. 
SiottAt)  "óom'  fúil  T>Ár\  furhUngeAf  uAim 
X)o  óonnAic  mé  cugAtn  le  ciurnAif  An  cuAin 

An     tflÁfAC     bOl£AC     COt^AC     tAlt)t)feA6 

CnÁttiAó  óot^Aó  goijA^eAó  gA-ó^Aó ; 

A  nAéi|\>oe  1  ^ceArvC  rnAf\  rneAf  mé  T>ítAeAC 

A  fé  nó  a  feAóc  *oe  ftACA  'f  pui'óeAlAc, 

péiffe  beAóc  "o'á  bfvAc  A5  ff AoilteA*ó 

Léi  'rvA™  CftAb  te  -o^Ab  if  ruobAtt, 

t)A  rnuAfv  bA  piA|\  bA  piAt)Ain  te  péAóAmc 

SuAf  'n^  néAT>An  cfvéAccAC  C|\éimeAó  ; 

tVAntrA-ó    ceAnncAif — fCAnnrwvó   fAogAtcA 

An  •oftAi'o  'f  An  "o|\AntTOAt  mAnncAó  méifCfie^C. 

A  fí  5AÓ  rnÁiJe  bA  LÁixnri  LíomtA, 

A  bíomA  lÁnfie  if  lÁn  fCAj:  mncé, 
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Cóm&flt&  priÁif  'n&  b&\\\\  A|\  fpice 

1f  corniced  b-Áitte  i  n-Áif\>oe  aij\  fCf\io  bed. 

"  ITIClfCAll,     COffUlg,     A     C0T)L4CA1§     g|\Á11*OA  ! 

1f  t)u£>ac  An  cftige  t)tnc  fince  it/  fUAfCA 

1f  ctn|\c  'ua  fuit>e  'f  ha  mi  Lee  45  t/MALL  arm." 

Dm  ah  nucSiouA  meitme. 


AN  ELEGY. 

A.D.    I782. 


(The  subject  ot  this  Elegy,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Gaelic,  was 
Francis  Sigerson,  whose  ancestors,  according  to  the  learned  translator, 
"were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ballinskelligs,  Co.  Kerry,"  before  the 
Cromwellian    confiscations.) 

In  Abbey  ground,  by  the  wild  western  sea, 
The  true  Knight  rests,  safe-shielded,  Stone,  by  thee. 
Here  of  the  Tighearna  led  the  galloping  band  — 
Now  his  home-coming  saddens  all  the  land. 

The  land  that  held  his  generous  renown 
From  Beare  to  Diarra,  from  Lee  to  Liffey  brown, 
From  Galway  West  to  Southernmost  Cape  Clear, 
Kilkenny  to  Loch  Cé — afar,  anear. 

Anear,  afar,  how  mournful  maids  and  men, 

And  every  eye  is  wet  by  hill  and  glen  ; 

The  Suir  overflowed,  methought,  the  hills  rent  wide, 

The  Skellig  shrieking,  said,  "  A  man  has  died  !  " 

A  man  has  died.     In  grief  all  darkness  o'er, 
From  ScarifPs  bay,  fiom  Deene,  and  far  Timore, 
To  the  last  sunset  isle,  no  sail  I  see  ; 
Valentia  mourns  with  tears  wept  bitterly. 
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Oh  bitterly  cry  Aids  and  Coom  the  keene 

And  Ballinkelligs  where  no  lack  hath  been 
Of  sea -borne  wine  and  welcomes  as  to  home — 
The  Giver  greeting  all  who  chose  to  come. 

Who  chose  to  come  of  that  glad  hall  were  free, 
With  meat,  brown  ale,  and  honey  from  the  bee — 
Through  Christ's  sweet  will  he  surely  shall  have  rest, 
Francis,  whose  welcome  cheered  the  poorest  guest. 

Guest,  void  of  all,  with  want  his  only  friend, 
Found  shield  and  succour,  kindness  to  the  end, 
Linens  and  woollens  where  the  tall  looms  stand, 
Gifts  hid  in  gifts  and  red  wine  in  his  hand. 

O,  handsome  Hawk  who  towered  the  country  o'er  ! 
Top-spray  of  all  who  sprang  from  Sigerson  More  ! 
And  pure  thy  mother's  blood,  Clan-Connell's  old — 
Thou  dashing  chief — thou  joyous  hand  with  gold. 

Clean  gold  with  poverty  well  shared  alway, 
O,  head  of  Counsel  still — the  people's  stay  ; 
Tis  my  belief  from  Skellig  west  to  Cove 
No  heart  alive  could  match  thy  heart  of  love. 

Love  thy  life's  rule,  from  life's  dawn  till  its  night, 
How  many  a  wrong  that  rule  humane  made  right, 
How  many  a  grief  it  chased  and  bitter  moan — 
Now  the  Church  grieves  for  thee,  here,  lying  lone. 

Lone  here  and  dead.      'Tis  this  makes  heaven  dark, 
From  Rath  to  Ruachty,  o'er  mountain,  sea,  and  bark  : 
What  his  hand  gathered  for  the  Lamb  he  gave, 
The  lofty,  faultless  tree,  our  princely  chieftain  brave. 

White  chief  of  mankind,  true  Cavalier  all  o'er, 
None  e'er  repelling,  never  closing  door, 
Gloom-sad  the  Gael  because  our  strength  is  low, 
Eclipsed  our  souls  and  wails  the  Voice  of  Woe. 


Dr.  SIGERSON. 
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Woe  o'er  Iveragh's  woods  and  waters  wide  — 
My  woand  !    the  steadfast  generous  man  who  died  ; 
Not  hard  the  way  to  ope  with  papal  keys, 
Lord,  grant  the  Peace-maker  Thy  perfect  peace. 

Peace  to  give  peace  where  he  may  not  return, 
To  heal  our  hurt,  to  light  the  eyes  that  mourn  ; 
Shield  of  our  hearts,  our  strength  in  sorrow  found— 
My  grief,  my  woe  !— the  Chief  laid  low,  in  Abbey  ground. 

George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  F. R.U.I. 


THE  WAKE  OF  WILLIAM  ORR. 

A.D.    1797. 

Here  our  murdered  brother  lies  ; 
Wake  him  not  with  women's  cries  ; 
Mourn  the  way  that  manhood  ought ; 
Sit  in  silent  trance  of  thought. 

Write  his  merits  on  your  mind  ; 
Morals  pure  and  manners  kind  ; 
In  his  head  as  on  a  hill, 
Virtue  placed  her  citadel. 

Why  cut  off  in  palmy  youth  ? 
Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth, 
'Countrymen,  unite,' '  he  cried, 
And  died — for  what  his  Saviour  died. 

God  of  Peace,  and  God  of  Love, 
Let  it  not  Thy  vengeance  move, 
Let  it  not  Thy  lightnings  draw  ; 
A  nation  guillotined  by  law. 
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Hapless  nation  !    rent  and  torn, 
Thou  wert  early  taught  to  mourn, 
Warfare  of  six  hundred  years  ! 
Epochs  marked  with  blood  and  tears ! 

Hunted  through  thy  native  grounds, 
Or  flung  reward  to  human  hounds  ; 
Each  one  pulled  and  tore  his  share, 
Heedless  of  thy  deep  despair. 

Hap/less  Nation — hapless  Land, 
Heap  of  uncementing  sand  ; 
Crumbled  by  a  foreign  weight ; 
And  by  worse,  domestic  hate. 

God  of  mercy  !      God  of  peace  ! 
Make  the  mad  confusion  cease ; 
O'er  the  mental  chaos  move, 
Through  it  speak  the  light  of  love. 

Monstrous  and  unhappy  sight ! 
Brothers'  blood  will  not  unite  ; 
Holy  oil  and  holy  water, 
Mix  and  fill  the  world  with  slaughter. 

Who  is  she  with  aspect  wild  ? 
The  widowed  mother  with  her  child, 
Child  new- stirring  in  the  womb  ! 
Husband  waiting  for  the  tomb  ! 

Angel  of  the  sacred  place 
Calm  her  soul  and  whisper  peace, 
Cord,  or  axe,  or  guillotin' 
Make  the  sentence — not  the  sin. 

Here  we  watch  our  brother's  sleep  ; 
Watch  with  us  but  do  not  weep  ; 
Watch  with  us  through  dead  of  night, 
But  expect  the  morning  light. 
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Conquer   lor  tunc — persevere  !  — 
Lo  !    it  breaks,  the  morning  clear  ! 
The  cheerful  cock  awakes  the  skies, 
The  day  is  come — arise  ! — arise  ! 


William  Drennan. 


ceo   "ouAoitteACUA. 


Ceo  -orvAoi-ueAccA  1  gconn  oróce  x>o  feot  mé 

Z]\é  cíopíAib  mAjA  óinrhiT)  Aft  fCfiAe, 
y\n  prvíorii-cAf\AiT)  Tnog^Aif  im'   córíin^A^ 

'S  mé  1  5C|Aíoc-Ait)  caja  rn'eoluf  1   gcém  ; 
"Oo  fineAf  50  píor\-cuififeAó  ^eo^Ac 

1   5C01IL  cluxtfiAijt  cnórhAir*  Liom   pém, 
^5  5iii*óeAócAinc  cum  U105  51 L  nA  slóifte 

1f  5An  tut)  aja  bit  acc  CfiócAifte  im'  béAt. 

th'  Uonjuix  im'   cjAoit)e-fe,  ^An  50  aj\  bit, 

'  S&n  5C01IL  feo  'r  gAti  5tóf\  'úume  rni'  gAOfA, 
5-ati   AoibneAf,   acc   bmn-gut   nA  fmólAó 

A5  fíofi-cAncAin  ceoil  aj\  $ac  5615  ; 
lem'    CA01Ú    ^tifv   fuit)    rico-bfAumgeAL   motntiAfAo, 

1   bpíogAijA  if  1  5CIÓT)  cr^oic  niA|A  nAom, 
'LIa  511^01  bí  An  Lí  geAl  le  fófAib, 

A5  contieAfCAjA,  'f  nÁ|A  b'eol  -oom   cia  géitt. 

t>A   CjAlllfeAC    C1Ug    bU1*Óe    CAfCA   A|\    ÓjX-'ÚAt 

x\  "olAoi-frolc  50  bfAói^  Leif  An   mbé, 
A  bfAoite  -gAn  ceimeAl  mAf\  av\  ómfAA, 

A   clAom--pofc  "oo   beo-gom   ^ac  Laoó  ; 
t>A   bmn   btAfCA  pi|A-miLif  ceolmAf\, 

TTlA|A  fíot)-c]\uic  5AÓ  nóCA  ó   r\~A  béAl, 
1f  bA  mm   CAilce  a  cioc  cjunnn  1  5cóifA  cijac 

1)&\\  Lirme   ikáj\  leonA-o  le  tiAon. 
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peAóc  fomie  fin  cé  IMof-fA  ^An  Cf\eoi|\  óeAfic, 

T)o  bio-o^Af  te  |Aó-feA|\c  t)o'n  bé. 
If  T)o  fAoileAf  5ti|\  b'AoibneAf  fió-riiofv  T>om, 

An  cfi*ó-beAn  "oo  feotAt)  f  AoitrT  *óéin  ; 
1m'  lAoitib  xyo  fCfuobfAT)  ^m'  •úeoi'ó  *ómc 

tTlA|v  fCAoiteAf  mo  beot  feAó  aja  fcjvAe, 
If  ^ac  CAom-ftAif  T)Áf  fíoriiAf  'oo'n   015  >óeif 

1f  pnn   fínre  Af  feofAinn  An  cftéibe  : 


A   bfig^eAC  nA  fomn-fofc  *°°   ftfeo'úAig  tné, 

Le  "oíogfAif  txdt/  fnot)  if  ■dot)'  fcéitíi, 
An   zú   An   AoiL-óneif  cféf  >oífce^,ó   nA  rnóf-tfunp, 

THa^   fCfíobCAf  1    ^corhfAC   nA   UfiAe, 
11  o  -An  fíog-bfunngeAt  niíontA  •o'pÁg  corri  l&^ 

CAitrhíteAt)  tiA  t)óifrhe  'f  a  t]\éAT>, 
ílo  An  fiogAn  geAt  t>o  t)  1151*6  Af  An  tnófVftAit 

Ó'n  mbemti  tnil  *oÁ  ceoftngeAcc  1  ^céin  ? 

1f  bmn   btAfCA  cAom  x/ffeA^Aifi  T)órhfA, 

'S  í  A5  fíf-fiteAt)  T>eofA  cfé  pém  ; 
Hí  h-Aom  beAn  t>a^  tfi-Aoi'óif  mife  it/  gtóftAib, 

1f  mAf  cím-fe  ní  Tieot  T)tiic  mo  tféAT)  ; 

1f   1Ylé  An    bflg'OeAC  T>0   DÍ  feAtAT>   pófCA 

£Á  AcnbneAf  1  ^cofóm  cifc  nA  féicf 
A5  fig  CAifit  Cumn  A^iif  CogAin, 

puAi|\  niíjvceAnnAf  pót)tA  ^An  ptéit). 

1f  mibAó  bocc  mo  cúffA  'f  if  bfónAó, 
'Oom  *óú^-ct\eitneAt)  a^  cóifmg  ^ac  Lae 

|?é    'ÓÚb-fniACC    A5    bÚfAlb,    $An    fÓgACAf, 

1f  mo  pjMonnfA  ^tif  feotAt)  1  ^cém. 
Uá  mo  fínt-fe  te  htÍf-iriAc  nA  gtóife 

50  >ocuibfAi>ú  mo  teoitiAin  fí  f\éitn 
'Ha  n*oún-bAitcib   T>úcóAif  1   ^cóif  rhAit 

A5  fúfCAT)  nA  5Cfón-poc  te  fAobAf\. 
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v\    ('  in  I  fionn    CAIf    mm  nc  r    ha    n-<>|\polC 

Oe  r|\u   ci|\c  iu\  sc'fáfi-Aó  5c\n   D|\éi5, 
Do   c'uij\pA  d5  bú|\AiO  if  bf\ón   Uotn 

|.\\  pmúic,  CAt-dó,  ceorii4f\,  s^n  fcléip  ; 
'Ha    TToiut-t)f\og4iE>    -oútó^if   t)Á   feotpá-6 

1lK\c   con5v\ncAó   via   £lóif\e   T)o   Tléicf 
If   pfigAó   T)o   ]\tifcf-áirm-fe   cjvón-pinc 

5o  iiuniAl  CApAit)  fcóprhA|\  te  pitéifi. 

-An   ScioD-Ajro  *oá  'oage^ó   cugdinn   tA\\  fáile 

50  C|\íó  1tife  p&iige  fí  |\é!tn, 
te  yUz  -o'fre^ixAib  Laoifig  ip  SpÁinmg 

If  fíojA  te  co|\p  -ÁCAif  50  mbémn 
A|\  fíjveAó  meAf  t^oi'úe  t-ApAit)  ceÁp|\Aó 

A5  fío|\-cA|\c^t)   cÁic  te  ne^|\c  p^oó^if, 
lf  ní  óLAoit>pnn-fe  rrnncinn  'n^  -óeAi-ó  fin 

Cum   Unge  ^ja  fe-áfAiti  sÁf'o.ó  tem'   fé. 

eojAii  ruat)  0  sííittex\t)Áin. 


THE    BROTHERS:     HENRY    AND    JOHN    SHEARES. 

A.D.    1798. 

'Tis  midnight ;    falls  the  lamp-light  dull  and  sickly 

On  a  pale  and  anxious  crowd, 
Through  the  court,  and  round  the  judges,  thronging  thickly, 

With  prayers  they  dare  not  speak  aloud, 
Two  youths,  two  noble  youths,  stand  prisoners  at  the  bar — 

You  can  see  them  through  the  gloom — 
In  the  pride  of  life  and  manhood's  beauty,  there  they  are 

Awaiting  their  death-doom. 

All  eyes  an  earnest  watch  on  these  are  keeping, 

Some  sobbing,  turn  away, 
And  the  strongest  men  can  hardly  see  for  weeping, 

So  noble  and  so  loved  were  they. 
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Their  hands  are  locked  together,  these  young  brothers, 

As  before  the  judge  they  stand ; 
They  feel  not  the  deep  grief  that  moves  the  others  ; 

For  they  die  for  Fatherland. 

They  are  pale,  but  it  is  not  fear  that  whitens 

On  each  proud  high  brow ; 
For  the  triumph  of  the  martyr's  glory  brightens 

Arou'.id  them  even  now. 
They  sought  to  free  their  land  from  thrall  of  stranger — 

Was  it  treason  ?     Let  them  die  ; 
But  their  blood  will  cry  to  Heaven — the  Avenger 

Yet  will  hearken  from  on  high. 

Before  them,  shrinking,  cowering,  scarcely  human, 

The  base  informer  bends, 
Who,  Judas-like,  could  sell  the  blood  of  true  men, 

While  he  clasped  their  hands  as  friends, 
Ay  ;   could  fondle  the  young  children  of  his  victim, 

Break  bread  with  his  young  wife, 
At  the  moment  that,  for  gold,  his  perjured  dictum 

Sold  the  husband  and  the  father's  life. 

There  is  silence  in  the  midnight — eyes  are  keeping 

Troubled  watch,  till  forth  the  jury  come  ; 
There  is  silence  in  the  midnight — eyes  are  weeping — 

Guilty  !    is  the  fatal  doom  ; 
For  a  moment,  o'er  the  brothers'  noble  faces 

Came  a  shadow  sad  to  see, 
Then  silently  they  rose  up  in  their  places, 

And  embraced  each  other  fervently. 

O  !    the  rudest  heart  might  tremble  at  such  sorrow, 
The  rudest  cheek  might  blush  at  such  a  scene  ; 

Twice  the  judge  essayed  to  speak  the  word — to-morrow— 
Twice  faltered  as  a  woman  he  had  been. 
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To-morrow  !  Fain  the  elder  would  have  spoken, 
Prayed  for  respite,  though  it  is  not  death  he  fears  ; 

But  thoughts  of  home  and  wife  his  heart  have  broken, 
And  his  words  are  stopped  by  tears. 

But  the  youngest — O  !    he  speaks  out  bold  and  clearly  : 

"  I  have  no  ties  of  children  or  of  wife  ; 
Let  me  die — but  spare  the  brother  who  more  dearly 

Is  loved  by  me  than  life." 
Pale  martyrs,  ye  may  cease  ;   your  days  are  numbered  ; 

Next  noon  your  sun  of  life  goes  down  ; 
One  day  between  the  sentence  and  the  scaffold 

One  day  between  the  torture  and  the  crown. 

A  hymn  of  joy  is  rising  from  creation ; 

Bright  the  azure  of  the  glorious  summer  sky ; 
But  human  hearts  weep  sore  in  lamentation, 

For  the  brothers  are  led  forth  to  die. 
Ay  ;   guard  them  with  your  cannon  and  your  lances — 

So  of  old  came  martyrs  to  the  stake  ; 
Ay  ;    guard  them— see  the  people's  flashing  glances ; 

For  those  noble  two  are  dying  for  their  sake. 

Yet  none  spring  forth  their  bonds  to  sever— 

Ah  !    methinks,  had  I  been  there, 
I'd  have  dared  a  thousand  deaths  ere  ever 

The  sword  should  touch  their  hair. 
It  falls  ! — there  is  a  shriek  of  lamentation 

From  the  weeping  crowd  around  ; 
They  are  stilled — the  noblest  hearts  within  the  nation— 

The  noblest  heads  lie  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  fatal  scene  of  dying, 

Yet  life-like  to  this  day 
In  their  coffins  still  those  severed  heads  are  lying, 

Kept  by  angels  from  decay. 
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0  !    they  preach  to  us,  those  still  and  pallid  features  ; 

Those  pale  lips  yet  implore  us  from  their  graves 
To  strive  for  our  birthright  as  God's  creatures, 

Or  die,  if  we  can  but  live  as  slaves. 

Lady  Wilde. 


An   CAoit-eAc  miAt). 

A.D.    I798. 


Tlíon  ¥)yfAT>&  0Í0 f  Afv  le&b&    mi'   Unje 

5ti^  gt^otMig  ^mtng 
tll4f\CAc  UomtA  1  nt)eifceAr\C  oiT)6e 
A|A  CAoit-eAc  juiat)  : — 
"  A  t)A|V[tAi§  g|\oit)e,  av\  it>'   cot)t<vó   caoi, 

HO    CAT)    CÁ    Of\C  ? 

p^e^b  1*0'   ftiit)e  50  T)CA5A1|\  tinn 
A^tif  péAó  Áfv  t)i;of\€." 

T)o  gU\ic  me  bíot^át)  ^eic  ir  tinge-At) 

U|Ae  m'  néAUzA\t)  fUAW, 
1f  t)o  b'fMTM  bí  mé  saw  pocAt  c^nnce 

"Oo  béAfvpAinn  u^im. 
ALtur  ptnge-Ac  T)o  fteAmn^ig  fíof 

go  c|véAti  *oem'  gfUArg  ; 
X)a  geA|A|\  5^n  moitt  511  j\  ppeAb  óm'   t^mbfe 

An   CAoit-eAc  f\u-<yó. 

1  n-Ár\  n-Áif\eAm  bí  T)Á  £161*0  míte 

Séim-pe^|t  fHAi|\c 
X)e  ct^nnAib   tTlíteAt)  ipé  A|\m   tíomc^ 

'S  iat>  T>éAW0A  rtiAf  : 
T)'f:ioftMiigeAf-fA  50  tzaqavó  *oíob-f^n 

CÁ  ffoic'iDif  cuAn, 
Ho  An  mbe^t)  tu  5A11^  1  "ocaUmti   rínre^|\ 

Áfv  n5^e*óeAt  50  bu^n  ? 


í  is  péite  pO'otA. 

1K\    nu\i|\ueiné, 
X)v\|\  ah   tOv\lu\|\  Ik\  cAicniíieAó  Uom-fA 

(\\it  5^c  fcéil 
sii|\  IwmeAt)   "  LunrroAin  "   if   po|\c   tÍlAtgAtfmA 

De'n    "  Scáic  "   mx)é  ; 
Jai|\   p|\0Ab   ah   "'Oiíic"   Af   cac  cum   put)Ail 

'S  5;o  mberó  An   IÁ  te  s^etm. 


Oá  'oci^eA'ó  rú-o  rriAfi  acc  'fAn  T)útAig 

t)A  bfieAg  An  f  céAt ! 
\S}\    mbAitce   T)úcóAir   te   feAlbugA*ó    'gAinn 

Jac  IÁ  t>'á]\  f  AogAl ; 
Á|\   rcACA   cú    5ac   niAiT)eAn    T)fuiccA 

Afl    eAC-pAX)    CAOt, 

1f  50  mbeit)  nA  búifi  'OÁ  >6eAfvbugA>ó 
5ufi  fmn  5Af|\AX)  piAt)Aig. 

T)o   gtACAf  ponn   cum   *oul  Anonn 

Úaja  fÁite  1  5Cém 
A5  meA^tigAX)   nA  feAbAC  5CIU111 

AcÁ  tÁiTHfi  cf\éAn  ; 
T)Á  TDeAfibugAt)  fo   bpuil  Áfi  n*oúcAig 

A5  An   nÁniAiT)  'nÁf  n^éit) — 

tTlAjA    DAf\J\   A|A   fÚT)    CÁ   niO    ^tACA   bflÚlgCO 

O'n   fÁitiAmn,   mo   léAn  ! 

A^  tlof  íTlic   U^eom,  mo  gAtAfv  T)óig<c;e, 

t)í  An   cÁjAnA-ó    gAeiDeAl  ! 
*0Á   póit)   míte   i^Afim    tíomtA 

^é   lÁm-neAju;   pHéAf  : 
T),pi5,mAif    fínce    tia   cÁmce   *oíob-fAn 

1  T>rúif  An  LAe 
Ho  ^uj\  -puí^beAfj  1   *ocAifce  Á|\  troAoine 

te  *oúil  'fAn   mbjAAon  ! 
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1f  £at)a  An  lil u tii a  \a  fiMti  5  An  tiuifCAilc 

' S  An   CÁf  X>'á  pléíi) 

A^uf  plúf\-fcot  ctoirme  tltcAc 

50   tlÁfvT)   T>'a   n5tA0T)AC  : 

1f  é  téigiT)  r\A  nugT)Aif\  Af  teAttAfi  An  ctmnuAi^ 

'S  Af  ftÁt)  ua  nAorh 
gut*  mi  tit)  "otiinne  peAfCA  múfCAtlx 

TlO    50    ttptHt    An    "OÁCA    AfA    fC|\Ae. 


THE  HEROINE  OF  ROSS 

A.D.    1798. 


Up  from  fitful  sleep  we  wakened  at  the  first  kiss  of  the  day ; 
There  was  silence  by  our  watch-fires,  for  we  knew  the  task 

that  lay 
To  be  wrought  to  j  oy  or  ruin  ere  the  stars  should  look  again 
On  the  places  of  our  childhood — hill  and  river,  rath  and  glen. 

We  were  thinking  of  the  dear  ones  that  we  left  to  face  the  foe, 
And  we  prayed  for  all  the  brave  hearts  that  were  lying  cold 

and  low, 
And  we  looked  upon  the  meadows  staring  blank  against  the 

sun, 
Then  we  thought  upon  the  future  and  the  work  that  must  be 

done. 

Fear  !   we  knew  it  not,  for  Vengeance  burned  fierce  in  every 

heart ; 
Doubt  ?  why  doubt  when  we  but  hungered  each  to  do  a  true 

man's  part  : 
'Onto  Ross  !  "  our  pulses  quickened  as  the  word  from  man 

to  man 
Passed  along,  and  bold  John  Kelly  forward  stepped  to  lead 

the  van. 
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Through  the  misty  summer  morn  by  the  hedgerows  bright  we 

sped, 
While  the  lark  with  joyous  music  filled  the  spreading  dome 

o'erhead, 
And  the  sun  rode  up  the  circle,  and  the  earth  began  to  smile, 
But  our  hearts  knew  nought  of  pleasure,  they  were  cold  as  in 

the  while. 

Silent  ail,  with  stony  gaze,  and  lips  as  tightly  locked  as  death, 
On  we  went  by  flowering  thorns  through  the  balmy  summer's 

breath, 
On,  till  Ross  was  close  upon  us,  then  a  shout  resounding  rose, 
And  like  ocean's  waves  in  winter  in  we  leaped  upon  our  foes  ! 

For  a  brief,  brief  spell  they  quavered,  then  their  muskets  rang 

reply, 
And  our  boys  in  hundreds  falling  looked  their  last  upon  the 

sky. 
But,  the  empty  places  filling,  still  we  rallied  to  the  fray, 
Till  the  misty  summer  morning  wore  into  the  dusty  day. 

But  a  figure  rose  before  us,  'twas  a  girl's  fragile  frame, 

And  among  the  fallen  soldiers  there  she  walked  with   eyes 

aflame, 
And  her  voice  rang  o'er  the  clamour  like  a  trumpet  o'er  the 

sea  : 
"  Whoso  dares  to  die  for  Ireland,  let  him  come  and  follow  me !" 

Then  against  the  line  of  soldiers  with  a  gleaming  scythe  on 

high, 
Lo  !   she  strode,  and  though  their  bullets  whistled  round  they 

passed  her  by, 
And.  a  thousand  bosoms  throbbing,  one  wild,  surging  shout 

we  gave, 
And  we  swept  them  from  our  pathway  like  the  sand  before 

the  wave. 
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What,  though   fate  frowned  on  our  banners,  and  the  night 

came  down  in  woe, 
Let    that   maiden's   fame    be   cherished   while    the   Barrow's 

waters  flow  ; 
Ever  be  her  name  a  beacon  to  the  true  who  labour  on 
In  the  faith  that  clouds  for  ever  cannot  cloak  the  blaze  oi 

Dawn. 

William  Rooney. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT. 

The  story  of  our  native  land,  from  weary  age  to  age 
Is  writ  in  blood  and  scalding  tears  in  many  a  gloomy  page  ; 
But  darkest,  saddest  page  of  all  is  that  which  tells  the  fate 
Of  Erin's  noblest  martyr-cons,  the  Priests  of  Ninety-Eight. 

Leal  children  of  the  Church  v/ere  they,  her  soldiers  brave  and 

true. 
Yet  Irish  hearts  within  their  breasts  were  beating  warmly  too ; 
For  years  of  patient,  studious  toil,  of  vigil,  and  of  prayer 
Had  never  quenched  the  patriot  fire  which  God  bad  kindled 

there. 

When  sheltered  by  the  stranger's  hand  among  the    hills  of 

Spain, 
Or  where  the  streams  of  sunny  France  roll  rapid  to  the  main, 
Their  fondest  thought  in  eager  flight  where'er  their  feet  might 

roam, 
Had  sped  across  the  circling  seas  that  girt  their  island  home — 

Across  the  wide  and  circling  seas  unto  her  emerald  breast 
Had  come  like  weary  ocean  birds  that  seek  a  place  of  rest, 
And  back  unto  the  exiles  borne  in  far  off  foreign  clime 
Sweet  memories  of  the  bygone  joys  of  boyhood's  golden  time* 
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And  many  an  eve  the  strangers'  halls  re-echoed  Erin's  songs 
That  told  in  fierce  or  touching  strain  the  story  of  her  wrongs  ; 
And  many  a  night  beneath  the  stars  that  lit  the  southern  skies, 
While  hotly  throbbed  their  loving  hearts,  and  big  tears  filled 
their  eyes. 

But  now  again,  their  exile  o'er,  they  tread  their  native  land, 
Among  her  leaders  and  her  chiefs  anointed  priests  they  stand  ; 
Anointed  priests,  with  priestly  charge,  and  bound  by  priestly 

vow, 
They  owe  their  isle  a  double  meed  of  love  and  duty  now. 

The  love  of  father  for  his  flock  of  helpless  little  ones — 
The  love  a  darling  mother  wins  from  true  and  tender  sons — 
A  love  that  liveth  to  the  end,  defying  time  and  fate — 
With  such  a  love  they  loved  their  land,  the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

The  gory  track  of  tyranny  has  all  her  hills  defiled, 
And  ruin  riots  o'er  the  scenes  w7here  peace  and  plenty  smiled  ; 
Her  fields  lie  bare  and  desolate,  her  mournful  rivers  moan 
By  blackened  hearths,  and  outraged  homes,  and  altars  over- 
thrown. 

Through  hall  and  hamlet  'mid  the  wreck  the  spoiler's  hand 

has  made 
Red  murder  in  the  name  of  Law  pursues  his  hellish  trade, 
And  day  and  night  the  gibbets  groan,  the  deadly  bullets  rain, 
And  dusty  street  and  hillside  bare  are  piled  with  heaps  of 

slain  ' 

The  good  and  true  and  noble  fall  or  find  a  living  tomb, 
Away  from  home  and  friend,  within  the  dungeon's  lonely 

gloom, 
Or  sink  beneath  the  brutal  lash,  or  pitch-cap's  maddening 

pang, 
The  prey  of  men  with  tiger  heart  and  worse  than  tiger  fang. 
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To  heaven  in  ceaseless  dirge  ascends  the  mother's  wild  despair, 
The  wail  of  sorrowing  wife  and  child,  the  maid's  unheeded 

prayer  ; 
The  voice  of  vengeful  blood,  that  cries  up  from  the  wreaking 

sod — 
Ah  !  well  may  ache  your  Irish  hearts,  O  patient  priests  of  God. 

Well  may  the  fire  of  righteous  wrath  leap  to  your  watching  eyes ! 
Well  may  you  vow  before  the  God  that  rules  the  earth  and  skies 
No  more  to  preach  ignoble  peace,  no  more  your  hands  to  hold, 
While  tyrants  waste  your  lands  with  war,  and  tigers  rend 
your  fold  ! 

They  drew  the  green  old  banner  forth  and  flung  it  to  the  light, 
And  Wexford  heard  the  rallying  cry  and  gathered  in  her  might, 
And  swore,  around  uplifted  cross,  unto  the  latest  breath 
To  follow  where  her  sagarts  led — to  victory  or  death  ! 

The  sagarts  led,  the  pikemen  fought,  like  lions  brought  to  bay, 
And  Wexford  proved  her  prowess  well  in  many  a  bloody  fray. 
Where  wronged  and  wronger  foot  to  foot  in  deadly  grip  were 

seen, 
And  England's  hated  Red  went  down  before  the  Irish  Green. 

And  bravest  of  the  brave  and  true  that  struck  for  Ireland's 
right — 

The  wisest  at  the  council  board,  the  boldest  in  the  fight — 

All  pure  from  stain  or  breath  of  shame  through  storms  of 
strife  and  hate, 

They  bore  the  sagarts'  honoured  name — the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

But,  oh  !  those  priests,  those  noble  priests,  how  sad  a  fate 

was  theirs, 
How  full  the  cup  of  bitterness  the  All-wise  God  prepares 
For  His  own  chosen  ones  marked  out  in  suffering  and  shame 
Anew  to  consecrate  His  cause,  and  glorify  His  name  ! 
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Yes,  they  wore  soldiers  in  His  cause — the  cause  of  trampled 

right— 
His  cause,  wherever  o'er  the  world  His  trumpet  calls  to  fight — 
His  cause,  though  scorned  of  slavish  men,  and  crushed  by 

despot  heel — 
The  holiest  that  ever  bared  a  soldier's  fearless  steel. 

Yes,   they  were   martyrs  for  His  name — for  Him   and  His 

they  died — 
Let  cowards  scoff,  and  cynics  sneer,  and  mocking  foes  deride — 
For  it  is  written  large  and  deep  on  many  a  gore- stained  sod, 
"  Who  dieth  for  God's  people,  he  most  truly  dies  for  God." 

And  radiant  shall  their  memory  live,  though  dark  and  sad 

their  doom, 
To  brighten  in  our  history  a  page  of  woe  and  gloom — 
A  pillar-fire  to  guide  a  nation  struggling  to  be  free, 
Along  the  thorny,  sunless  path  that  leads  to  liberty. 

Oh,  Irish  priests  !  how  proud  and  grand  a  heritage  is  yours  ! 
A  priceless  love  that  will  not  die  as  long  as  time  endures — 
A  precious  flower  of  matchless  bloom,  whose  perfume  day 

by  day 
Will  sweeten  every  toil  and  cross  that  meet  you  on  your  way. 

Oh  !  guard  it  well  against  all  taint  of  foul  decay  and  death, 
Its  holy,  hallowed  beauty  shield  from  eveiy  withering  breath 
And  fair  and  stainless  hand  it  down  to  those  who'll  follow  you, 
And  love  it  with  an  equal  love — as  generous,  fond,  and  true. 

And  honour  them — the   martyred  dead — the   fearless,   good 

and  wise — 
Who  for  its  sake  in  evil  days  made  willing  sacrifice 
Of  earthly  hope  and  earthly  joy,  and  dared  the  felon's  fate 
To  feed  it  with  their  own  hearts'  blood — the  Priests  of  Ninety- 
Eight. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Furlong. 
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"OO     CHAtAt)     SCé  At. 

(Afi  ti^AbÁit  Aftcúifi   Hi   ConcubAifi  A^tif  Afi  mAjibxVÓ   éA-oft&ipx) 
tfhc    ^eA|iAitr.) 

Do   cuAtA  fcéAt  "oo   f\éAb   mo   c|\oiT>e  lonnAin 
If  T/Ajvotng  ^uAif  if  s^uAim  aj\  tn'incmn, 
ScéAt  t)o  téAn   pi|\   éifeAnn   cimceAtt, 
1f   lé'fi   ctn^eAt)    pó*otA  1    mbfióti   $An    fCAOiteAt). 

A   CtAnnA  5^eT)eAt,   fin   jveit)   fio   coit)ée  ; 

D'imtig    bujA   T)C|\eoi]A,    tii't   fpeoif   tiÁ   bfvig    iomu\ib  ; 

Sin  é  An   geA^AtcAc  ceAn^Aitce  1  n^emiteAc, 

1f    A|ACÚ|\    UAfAt    HAlb    CAf\    CA01T)C. 

llí't  jM'og-flAic  fcÁic  te  pAgÁit  Y An  cíj\  f eo 

te  n-Aji  rriAic  bufi  n^tAf  a  fCAoiteAt), 

HÁ  pint  nií-Át)  if  T>íogbÁit  rntfie  aijv 

'S  An   cineAtfiAinc  t>á  ciof^bngA'ó  A^uf   t>a  ctAoit)CAinc. 

llí   tuon^nAt)  tiorn-fA    tKii]\  50   tiAoibmri 

5-An  bAogAt  5A11  bAfCAt)  gAn  niAifts  1  sCjtfc  Ltnf\c, 

'S  511^  fib  pém  auá,   cé  nÁfi  te  nmnfmc, 

A5  bjAAit  a  céite  T>e  tféAt)   nA  ^ctAom-beAfu:. 

lAf\|VAini,    Ai<ccirn,    if    fc^eA-oAim    aj\    Topa, 
1f  5°  t^ib  An  ^eAtt  A|\  nAtfiAiT)  Áf  t)uí|\e  ; 
50  fAib  bAogAt  if  téAn  if  tfon-tunt 
A|\  5AÓ  fp|\eÁn  c|\eAóÁin  coirrn>óci§. 

Rí  nA  bptAiteAf  t>o  T)eAtbtn§  cÍojaca, 

RAe    A^Uf    |\éAtCA,    fpéA|\tA    1f    CA01T)e, 

go  n'oémi'ú  cut  50  tinniAt  tj'a^i  rntnnnajA, 
1f  50  fiAib  An  cttntce  feo  aca  $An  jugneAr. 
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0  óftn  An  p-Af  inajv  A(  á  a>  á^  iiuiinnc  ij', 

's  50   Dpuit    iu\    bi'njv   v;o  \)lút  'ti-A  T)cimóeAtt, 
ppeAbpAT)   cum    pul'Mii    Aiionn   z&]\   c-Aoi*oe 
ll^  ciocjnvo  An  All    lo   VluvnnCA15  tíorhtA. 

j;o  ópeiceAm    éi|\e   fAOf\  ^au  t)<\oij\re, 

'S  v\n  b|\ACAinn  uAicne  1  n-u&or&y,  fc-aoitxe, 

5 ac    uío|\ÁnAó   clAoui-ceÁ^TMó   coimi'óte<Ac 

1  n-Aitim  an  juadaij;,  if  ^An  T)ia   t>á  ^ctnríToeAcc. 

trnCeAt   05    0   tongÁiii 


PAID     O'DONOGHUE. 


The  Yeos  were  in  Dunshaughlin,  and  the  Hessians  in  Dunreagh, 

And  spread  thro'  fair  Moynalty  were  the  Fencibles  of  Reagh, 

While    Roden's    godless    troopers    ranged    from    Skreen     to 

Mullachoo, 

When    hammered     were     the    pikeheads    first    by    Paid 

O'Donoghue. 

Young  Paid,  he  was  as  brave  a  boy  as  ever  hammer  swung, 

And  the  finest  hurler  that  you'd  find  the  lads  of  Meath 

among  ; 

\nd  when  the  wrestling  match  was  o'er  no  man  could  boast 

he  threw 

The  dark-haired  smith  of  Curroghá,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

So  Pádraig  lived  a  happy  life  and  gaily  sang  each  day 

Beside  his  ringing  anvil  some  sweet  old  Irish  lay, 
Or  roamed  light-heartedly  at  eve  thro'   the  woods  of    lone 
Kilbrue, 
With    her    who'd    given    her    pure    heart's    love    to    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 


PATRICK  ARCHER. 

("tYlAc    pmesAU.") 
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But  Ninety-Eight's  dark  season  came  and  Irish    hearts  were 
sore  ; 

The  pitch-cap  and  triangle  the  patient  folk  outwore  ; 
The  blacksmith  thought  of  Ireland  and  found  he'd  work  to  do  : 

"  I'll  forge  some  steel  for  freedom,"  said  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

Tho'   the  Yeos  were  in  Dunshaughlin  and   the   Hessians  in 

Dunreagh, 

Tho'  spread  thro'  fair  Moynalty  were  the  Fencibles  of  Reagh  ; 

Tho'  Roden's  godless  troopers  ranged  from  Screen  to  Mullachoo, 

The     pike-heads     keen    were     hammered     out     by     Paid 

O'Donoghue. 

And  so  in  Curroghá  each  night  was  heard  the  anvil's  ring, 
While  scouting  on  the  roadways  were  Hugh  and    Phelim 
King, 
With  Gillie's  Mat,  and  Duffy's  Pat,  and  Mickey  Gilsenan,  too, 
While    in    the    forge    for    Ireland    worked    young    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

But  a  traitor  crept  amongst  them,  and  the  secret  soon  was 

sold 

To  the  captain  of  the  Yeomen  for  the  ready  Saxon  gold  ; 

And  a  troop  burst  out  one  evening  from  the  woods  of  dark 

Kilbrue, 

And  soon  a  rebel  prisoner  bound,  was  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

Now  Pádraig  Og  pray  fervently,  your  earthly  course  has  run  ; 

The  captain  he  has  sworn  you'll  not  see  the  morrow's  sun. 
The  muskets  they  are  ready,  and  each  yeoman's  aim  is  true  ; 

Death  stands  beside  thy  shoulder,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  you  rebel  dog,"  the  yeoman  captain 
roared, 
As  high  above  his  helmet's  crest  he  waved  his  gleaming 
sword. 
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11  Down  on  your  knees  to  meet  your  doom,  such  is  the  rebel's 
due  ;  " 
But   straight    as    pike   shaft    'fore   him   stood    bold  Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

And   there  upon   the  roadway  where  in   childhood   he   h?d 
played, 

Before  the  cruel  yeoman  he  stood  quite  undismayed  — 
"  I  kneel  but  to  my  God  above,  I  ne'er  shall  bow  to  you  ; 

You  can  shoot  me  as  I'm  standing/'  said  Paid  O'Donoghue. 

The  captain  gazed  in  wonder,  then  lowered  his  keen-edged 
blade, 
"  A  rebel  bold  as  this,"  he  said  "  'tis  fitting  to  degrade. 
Here  men!"   he  cried,   "unbind  him,  my  charger  needs  a 
shoe  ; 
The  King  shall  have  a  workman  in  this  Paid  O'Donoghue." 

Now  to  the  forge  young  Paid  has  gone,  the  yeomen  guard 

the  door, 

And  soon  the  ponderous  bellows  is  heard  to  snort  and  roar  ; 

The  captain  stands  with  reins  in  hand  while   Pádraig  fits 

the  shoe, 

And  when  'tis  on  full  short  the  shrift  he'll  give  O'Donoghue. 

The  last  strong  nail  is  firmly  clenched,  the  captain's  horse 

is  shod  ! 

Now  rebel  bold  thine  hour  hath  come,  prepare  to  meet 

thy  God  ! 

But  why  holds  he  the  horse's  hoof  there's  no  more  work  to  do  ? 

Why  clenches  he  his  hammer  so,  young  Paid  O'Donoghue  ? 

A  leap !  a  roar !  a  smothered  groan  !  the  captain  drops  the  rein, 
And  sinks  to  earth  with  hammer-head  sunk  deeply  in  his 
brain  ; 
And  lightly  in  the  saddle  fast  racing  towards  Kiibrue 
Upon  the  captain's  charger  sits  bold  Paid  O'Donoehue. 

M 
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A  volley  from  the  pistols,  a  rush  of  horses'  feet  — 

He's  gone  !  and  none  can  capture  the  captain's  charger 
fleet  ; 
And   on   the  night  wind  backwards  comes  a  mocking  loud 
"  Halloo  !  " 
That    tells    the    yeomen    they    have    lost    young    Paid 
O'Donoghue. 

Patrick  Archer. 


THE    DEATH     OF     EMMET. 

A.D.    1803. 

See,  there  within  the  heart  of  Dublin  City, 
That  silent  throng  of  people  waiting.     Why  ? 

Because  a  noble  youth — O  tale  of  pity  ! — ■ 
Comes  forth  to-day  for  Freedom's  cause  to  die  ! 

Hj  saw  his  country  scourged,  and  bruised,  and  beaten, 
And  trampled  down,  a  butt  for  brutal  scorn, 

Because  he  tried  her  sorrow-draught  to  sweeten 
In  manhood's  budding  strength  he  dies  this  morn. 

And  gathered  closely  there,  with  placid  faces, 
And  tireless  gaping  eyes,  to  see  him  fall, 

To  see  his  bright  hopes  crushed  in  death's  embraces, 
Are  they  the  slaves  he  strove  to  free  from  thrall  ? 

Hush  !  here  he  comes,  with  steps  that  do  not  falter, 
With  fearless  gaze,  and  proudly-arching  brow, 

A  noble  offering  he,  for  Freedom's  Altar, — 

But  ye  who  watch,  where  is  your  manhood  now  ? 

Why  tender  not  your  hearts  to  Anger's  leading, 
And  burst  like  wind-lashed  waves  upon  that  crew, 

Who,  back  and  forth  like  fiends  accurst  are  speeding 
In  joy  because  they've  hellish  work  to  do. 


;ilf 


: 
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What  matter  tho'  lie's  hedged  around  by  ioemen, 
A  people's  will  is  mightier  than  the  sea  ; 

What  !  fear  ye  then  those  black-souled  coward  yeomen  ? 
Ah  !  sad  his  fate  who  dies  for  such  as  ye  ! 

The  neck  is  bared,  the  kingly  head  is  bending, 
The  longing  eyes  look  wistfully  around  ; 

Great  God  !  and  shall  it  come,  the  cruel  ending  ? 
And  shall  he  die  like  this,  in  fetters  bound  ? 

O,  if  'twere  where  the  battle-flame  was  sweeping 
Above  the  rush,  and  roar,  and  din  of  strife, 

Where  angry  men,  'gainst  lines  of  foemen  leaping, 
Avenged  the  wrongs  of  sire,  and  maid,  and  wife. 

But  here  to  die,  'mid  foes,  exultant,  jeering, 
'His  work  undone,  his  country  still  in  chains. 

Hark  !  hears  he  not  the  sound  of  distant  cheering  f 
He  feels  the  fire  of  Freedom  in  his  veins  ! 

mo  t3|\ón !   trio  0fu3n  !  not  so,  'tis  fancy  only, 
Some  woman's  wail  ;   perhaps  some  pitying  moan 

For  him,  who  faces  death  unarmed  and  lonely, 
Who  fights  the  last  great  fight  of  all — alone. 

The  hour  has  come,  his  star  of  life  is  paling  ; 

But  still,  the  hope-flush  lives  upon  his  cheeks. 
He  looks  around,  that  eagle  eye  unquailing, 

And,  as  the  upraised  axe  would  fall,  he  speaks  : — 

"  Not  yet,"  he  says,  "  not  yet,  I  am  not  ready  ; i9 
His  eager  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  street ; 

His  heart  is  throbbing  now  with  beat  unsteady  ; 
He  listens  for  the  sound  of  rushing  feet. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  once  more  the  words  are  spoken, 
And  while  they  come  upon  each  gasping  breath 

The  blow  is  struck,  the  brave  proud  heart  is  broken, 
The  noble  spirit  stilled  in  endless  death. 
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A  leering  brut^  stoops  down  a  moment  later, 
And  raises  up  the  ghastly  bleeding  head. 

11  Behold,"  he  cries,  "  the  fate  of  every  traitor. 
Ha  !  ha  !  the  dogs  have  wine  that's  rich  and  red." 

And  ye  who  came  with  hasty  footsteps,  thronging, 
Who,  round  the  block,  in  rageless  silence  stood  ; 

Who  knew  his  heart  for  Freedom's  light  was  longing, 
And  saw  him  die,  that  dogs  might  lap  his  blood  ! 

Go  !  hide  your  heads  in  guilty  shame,  unending, 
And  see  that  blood-stained  form  before  your  eyes. 

Nor  time,  nor  change,  nor  storms  the  wide  earth  rending, 
Shall  stifle  in  your  hearts  his  anguished  cries. 

But  come  it  will — the  patriot's  vindication — 
And  men  shall  rise  to  blot  out  every  stain, 

To  bring  back  life  and  strength  to  Emmet's  Nation  ; 
To  tear  from  off  her  limbs  the  thraldom  chain. 

Some  day  guilt  receives  its  own  red  wages, 

And  if  we  fail  to  pay  back  every  debt, 
There's  One  who  rules  o'er  all,  thro'  all  the  ages, 

And  He  remembers  well — if  we  forget. 

Brian  Q'Higgxns. 


ROBERT   EMMET'S    SPEECH    FROM   THE   DOCK. 

My  Lords — I  am  asked  what  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  me,  according  to  law. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  alter  your  pre-determination, 
nor  that  it  will  become  me  to  say,  with  any  view  to  the 
mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  to  pronounce 
and  I  must  abide  by.  But  I  have  that  to  say  which  interests 
me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  laboured  to  destroy. 
I  have  much  to  say  why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued 
from  the  load  of  fake  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been 
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cast  upon  it.       I  dp  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are, 
your  mind  can  be  so  free  from  prejudice  as  to  receive  the 
least  impression  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.      I  have 
no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my  character  in  the  breast  of 
a  court  constituted  and  trammeled  as  this  is.      I  only  wish, 
and  that  is  the  utmost  that  I  expect,  that  your  lordships 
may  suffer  it  to  float  down  your  memories  untainted  by  the 
foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  finds  some  more  hospitable 
harbour  to  shelter  it  from  the  storms  by  which  it  is  buffetted. 
Was  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by 
your  tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that 
awaits  me  without  a  murmur ;    but  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  delivers  my  body  to  the  executioner  will,   through 
the  ministry  of  the  law,  labour  in  its  own  vindication,  to 
consign  my  character  to  obloquy  ;    for  there  must  be  guilt 
somewhere,  whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  or  in  the 
catastrophe  time  must  determine.        A  man  in  my  situation 
has  not  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the 
force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated, 
but  the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice.      The  man  dies, 
but  his  memory  lives.      That  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it 
may  live  in  the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this 
opportunity  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the  charges 
alleged   against  me.      When  my  spirit  shall  be  wafted   to 
a  more   friendly  port — when   my   shade   shall   have   joined 
the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who   have  shed  their 
blood  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the  field  in  the  defence  of  their 
country   and  of  virtue,   this  is  my  hope — I   wish  that  my 
memory    and   name   may   animate   those   who    survive   me, 
while  I  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of 
that   perfidious   government  which  upholds   its  domination 
by  blasphemy  of  the  Most  High— which  displays  its  power 
over  man,  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest — which  sets  man 
upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name  of  God) 
against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  or  doubts  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  government  standards — a 
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government  which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the 
orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows  it  has  made. 

I  appeal  to  the  Immaculate  God — I  swear  by  the  throne 
of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — by  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me — that 
my  conduct  has  been,  through  all  this  peril,  and  through 
all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  conviction  which 
I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of 
the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  superinhuman 
oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently 
travailed  ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that,  wild  and  chimerical 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland 
to  accomplish  this  noblest  of  enterprises.  Of  this  I  speak 
with  confidence,  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  with  the  con- 
solation that  appertains  to  that  confidence.  Think  not, 
my  lords,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of  giving  you 
a  transitory  uneasiness.  A  man  who  never  yet  raised  his 
voice  to  assert  a  lie  will  not  hazard  his  character  with  posterit}^ 
by  asserting  a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to  his 
country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes,  my  lords,  a 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until 
his  country  is  liberated,  will  not  leave  a  weapon  in  the  power 
of  envy,  or  a  pretence  to  impeach  the  probity  which  he 
means  to  preserve,  even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny 
consigns  him. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France.  An 
emissary  of  France  !  and  for  what  end  ?  It  is  alleged  that 
I  wished  to  sell  the  independence  of  my  country  ;  and  for 
what  end  ?  Was  this  the  object  of  my  ambition  ?  And 
is  this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal  of  justice  reconciles 
contradiction  ?  No  ;  I  am  no  emissary ;  and  my  ambition 
was  to  hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  country, 
not  in  power,  nor  in  profit,  but  in  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France  !  and  for 
what  ?     Was   it   a   change   of   masters  ?     No,   but   for   my 
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ambition.  Oh,  my  country,  was  it  personal  ambition  that 
could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been  the  soul  oi  my  actions 
could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and 
consideration  of  my  family,  have  jriaced  myself  amongst 
the  proudest  of  your  oppressor.  '  My  Country  was  my  Idol. 
To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment ; 
and  for  it  I  now  offer  up  myself,  O  God  !  No,  my  lords  ; 
I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  delivering  my  country 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  the 
more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  faction,  which  is  its  joint 
partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  patricide,  from  the  ignominy 
existing  with  an  exterior  of  splendour  and  a  conscious 
depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my 
country  from  this  doubly-rivetted  despotism — I  wished  to 
place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on 
earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in  the 
world.  Connection  with  France  was,  indeed,  intended, 
but  only  as  far  as  mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require. 

I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the 
combination  of  Irishmen  ;  or,  as  your  lordship  expressed 
it,  "  the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspiracy.' '  You  do  me 
honour  over-much  ;  you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the 
credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your 
own  conception  of  yourself,  my  lord — men  before  the 
splendour  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with 
respectful  deference,  and  who  would  think  themselves  dis- 
graced by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand. 

What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me  on  the  passage  to  the 
scaffold,  which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the 
intermediary  executioner,  has  erected  for  my  murder,  that 
I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that  has  been  and  will 
be  shed  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor 
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— shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as 
not  to  repel  it  ?  I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent 
Judge  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life  ;  and  am 
I  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality 
here  ?  By  you,  too,  although  if  it  were  possible  to  collect 
all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  shed  in  your  unhallowed 
ministry  in  one  great  reservoir  your  lordship  might  swim 
in  it. 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with 
dishonour  ;  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing 
that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my 
country's  liberty  and  independence  ;  or  that  I  could  have 
become  the  pliant  minion  of  power,  in  the  oppression  and 
misery  of  my  country.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  for  our  views ;  no  inference  can  be 
tortured  from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement 
at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or  treachery  from  abroad. 
I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  foreign  and  domestic 
oppressor.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should 
enter  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I, 
who  lived  but  for  my  country,  and  who  have  subjected 
myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor, 
and  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  countrymen 
their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence,  am  I  to  be 
loaded  wifn  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  it  ?  No  ; 
God  forbid  ! 

Ii  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  life,  oh  !  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my 
departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have,  even  for  a  moment, 
deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism 
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which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  about  to  offer  up  my  life.  My  lords, 
you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  which  you 
seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  surround 
your  victim — it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through 
the  channels  which  God  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which 
you  are  now  bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous  that 
they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be  yet  patient  !  I  have  but  a  few  more 
words  to  say — I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave — 
my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished — -my  race  is  run — the 
grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have 
but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world, 
it  is — the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph  ;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them. 
Let  them  and  me  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace  ;  and  my  tomb 
remain  uninscribed,  and  my  memory  in  oblivion,  until  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When 
my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have 
done. 


siosrriA  ati  AtimA  teis  ,<\n  gcoUMnn. 

éifat;it>  a  óórhufpA  A^uf  mneofAt)  fcéAt  'oíD, 
íTlAf  A-oeijUT)  nA  nugTíAif  rhúmce  téigeAncA, 
/C\j\  An  fioftriA  ójuiai'ó  a  tiei^)  tÁ  nA  nT>Aoifi-t>fteAt 
^5  Ari  SCotAmn  if  An  AnAtr»  1  n-AfifiAiT»  a  céite. 

An   uai]\  féiT>£eAjA  An   CfvompA  50   tiA'óOAtt  ^aoDjaao, 
6i|\eoóAi-o  1   n-A  pui^e  te   bjug  50  néAfCAit), 
A^uf  bAHeoóAiT)  AnnfúT>  5A6  u^np  pAn  cfAO^At, 

ttlAf\    A|\    CéAfAt)     CjAÍOfC:    50    -píOf\    A|\    £éAf\-Óf\01f . 

An   uai|\  tioc^Ai-6  An   c-AnAtn   DAnuncA  x>AO|A  x>uX> 
Aníof  Ap  ippeAnn  ip  é  mle  niAf\  óao^a, 
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Kc\cdit)  50  t)ci  An  cotdnn   tobcA  fAn  gcné  fíop 
Cum    reAn^mAt/    teif   An    mbf\eiteAm    Af\    mutlAc   ax\    cnwc 
éAóCAig. 

A11  c-AnAtn  : 

T)é&w&iX)  te  peAfv^  if  é  as  fcneATMig  te  piAncAib : 
TTlo  mAttAcc  t>uic,  a  colAnn,  com  "oonA  'f  if  péiT)ij\ ; 
1f  lom'óA  mAttAcc  xyo  ttutt/if  Dom  1  n-ipf\eAnn  TDAo^tA, 
1f  mo  rhAttAcc  T)o'n  IÁ  1  n-An  úáh^a  A5  ptéit)  leAC. 

An  cotAnn : 

CféAT)  é  *oo  cúif  cugAm,  a  túbAif\e  fctéipeAó  ? 

CféAT)  ipÁ  50   5puititA  com   cucac  fo  im'   -óAOfuvó  ? 

CfiéAT)  a  junneAf  teAc  ftiAm  a  >óiAbAit  An  éitig 

te  n-A  mbeiceA  aja  bmte  cugAm  if  A5  fiofmAt)  te  £AobAif\-nim. 

An   cAnAíTl  : 

T)o  meAttAif  cum  peACA  mé  let/  btAT>Ai|\eAóc  éitig, 
1f  t>o  geAttAif  1  n-A  'óiAit)  fin  Let)'  bfUAtfVAib  b^ei^e 
go   rmeAtipA  Ait|vige  it>'   peACAÍb   cLaoticac\ 
rh'ú  r\Á  f\mnir  no  50  junneAT)  cn  'óAOfiA'ú. 

1f  iomt)A  mAtiAóc  tdo  cmttif  *óom  1  n-ipf\eAnn  cjiAOfAc 
1  t)CAoib  X)o  cuijtpteAcc'  ó  nu^A^o  f  An  cf  AogAt  cn  ; 
tTlo  ófieAó,  50  *oóigue,  if  50  fcóUXA  céAfCA 
tTlA|\  a  pnAi|\  mé  fUAm  cn  ó  *Ó1A  mAfi  céite  ! 

An  cot Ann : 

nAÓ    A^AC-fA    bí    An    C1Alt    fUAttl    If    ATI    éljum, 

Uni5finc  A^nf  meAbAin  1   *oceAnnuA  céile  ? 

CpéAT*  é  An  cúif  nÁ  |\mnif  mife  x>o  fCAonAt), 

1f  gAn  tei^mc  T)om  uufA  t)o  milteA'ú  if  t)o  caoóaX>  ? 

An  cAnAm  : 

T)o  pnAi|\  mé  ciAtt  ó  t)iA,  ní  bftéAj;  fAn  ; 
Ace  xyo  bAm  cnf  a  t)íom  í  le  b^ug  *oo  ctAonuA  ; 
T)o   t>AU-Aif  mo   meAbAi|\  te-o'   cAim-fUgab   éitig, 
ÍTlo  ton,  mo  cui^fmc  *oo  mittif-fe  1  n-émpeAóc. 
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An  Col  Ann : 

61  fc,   a   fCAttAif\e,   if  A  gtAmAij\e    béiceAé, 

Uaoi  50  niomAfCAc  A5  T>éAnAm  cubAifce  te  neiteAc  ; 

tTIA  bíof-fA  x)All  ^ac  Am  ^em'  fAogAt 

Do   óíf-fe  mAlL  cum  Aitfije  'óéAnArii. 

1f  fóf  da  meAfA  teAC  beic  mAccnAm  Af  T)'éifim, 
Af  peAbAf  T)'eotAif  if  T)o   mof-cuit)   féime, 
1f  méit)  *oo  tui^feAnA  1  5cm>oeAC€Ain  eigfe, 
Cé  nAf\  tm^ce  t)uic  An  cm^rm  bA  nAomtA. 

At1   cA11Am  : 

Cifc-fe,  a  conAbtAig  if  cwf  cofc  let)'  béAt  uAim, 

1f  lonróA  t)foc-cAinni:  a^ac  A5  mrmc  fcéAt  o|\m  : 

DA  n*oéAnfAinn-fe  ctnt)  Tiex)'  cofúAib-fe  x>o  fCenimACUAinc, 

13a  móf  An  mAftAt)  t)o  teAnfAt)  1  n-A  úAoib  ofu. 

ní    f  Alb    CfUAg  A^AC   T)ÓrhfA  1f   CÚ    50    pÚT)fAC   péACAÓ, 

A5  imteAóc  50  meA'ófAc  if  CAit)bfe  Af  ■o'é-d'OAn, 

go   bAilcib   mófA  1*0'   gnA5Ai|\e  fcteipeAc, 

&5  imi|\c  if  A5  ót  if  teif  An  ói^e  piei-o^eAcc. 

If  iom*óA  bi at)  mAic  blAfCA  X)o  cAicif  teAC  fétmg 
1f  péAfCAit)e  mófA  1   meAfc  uAifte  Cf\eiteAC, 
A$uf  mife  50  fAnntAg  torn  ré  géAfv-gLAf 
Ifcig  1T)'  cAbAit-fe  'f  is&ri  beAnn  a$  émne  oftn. 

An  Col  Ann  : 

Scat)3   a  clAtnpAife  if  nA  tAbAif  60m   t>aoj\  fAn  ; 
1TIA  cAitmn-fe  bAix)  1   meAfc  cUAf  nA  féite, 
If  50  n-ótAinn  1  T>cig  An   ófCA  mo  *uA0CAin 
T1íof   fCAonAf   unfA   ó    ómT)eAócAin    nAomcA. 

An   cATlAITl  : 

*Oeifim  nAc  mifce  a  fA-o  $uf  fu5Aif-fe  e'éiteAC 

11uai|\  bmn-fe  Ap  Ai<^ne  mo  teAfA  *oo  "óéAn^m 
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Le  jMoifium   be ac At)  inT  peACAÍb  50  téirxeAc, 

11  í   lei^-pea-fA  cum  cmti   mé,  a  clA'úAifie  ati   éici§, 

"OÁ  pÁ-ú  5-An  ArhfvAf  50  |\aiu  Atn  mo  -óAoúAin 
A^Am-fA  50   póit  cum   lompó'óA  Aji  nAomcAcc, 
1f  ó  £>í  T)ia  €f,óCAif\eAó  511^  cói|A  nÁ|\  bAOgAL  t)om 
puifieAó  mAf  a  tMor*  50  cjaÍc  ino  fAogAit. 

dn  óotAnn  : 

1TIÁ  bíof  5A11  ctn^fin  5An  cj\uirmeAf  ^An  éijum, 
gAti  piof  rtA  T>eip|AeAó  acc  nn'  bfveitlice  bfvéA5Ac, 
Cat)  é  Ati  cúif  riA  |\innif-fe  mé  t)o  fCAotiAt), 
1f  5A11  tei^mc  t)om  coi*óce  cufA  x>o  caocat)  ? 

Atl   cATIAm  : 

ÍIÁ  cu^eA^  Aon  mnrie  ^ufx  mife  t>o  téAn  cú, 
tlí  mé  50  t)eirhin  acc  t)o  neAtfi-fuim  péimx), 
5-An  5fA>ó   ^0   ^1A  nÁ  éiteAm  &p  tiAomcAóc 
Ace  it)'  fpAT>Ai^e  mAj\b  5A11  eA^tA  1  n-Aon  cofi. 

Cé  50  bfUAimf  pogtuim  cum  tAbAir*c  te  riéipeAóc, 
JjAe'óeAts  if  \,A\T>eAri  if  aha-cuit)   í)éAj\lA 
ttíc-fv  cóif  t>uic  coi'óce  1  scumeAccAin  An  cfAogAit 
t)eit  A^  CxlineA'ó  ^ac  rmume  tiÁfi  cumArm  teAC  pém  é. 

T)eif*im   te  píj\irme  te  bmg  if  éipeAcc, 

gur*  iriAit  *oo  tuiU/if  50  T>eirmn  x>o  *óaojaai!)  ; 

tTlA-p    >OÚlt    T)0    teAfA    tlíOf    gtACAIf    1    H-AOtl    COft, 

Acc  pui^eAc,!^'  gAi^e  ^ufv  geAfxtAA-o  Wti  cfAojAt  cíi. 

Corn  ^AtDA  if  beix)  "Oia  'íia  T)ia  aj\  au  fAogAt 
beit)  cufA  if  mife  aja  butle  ^An  CfAocAt), 
A5  tnAttAccAinc  50  CfvOm  ^ac  Am  aj\  a  céite 
1  "oceincib  ipfurm  'meAfc  uuitte  cá  t)AorxtA. 

beit)  fptAtirtCAóA  ceine  Ag  jut  Af  t>o    óéAt-f a, 
1f  piAfCAi'óe  rnme  1*0*   ite   ip  1*0'   fvéAbAt)  ; 
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*Oo  óeann  no  t)o  étoigeAnti  &\\  futéAX)  Le  cnéine, 
'Síor*  mf  ^n  5Coi|\  if  cú  -a^  buile  te  pi^ncAib. 

All   COLAtm  : 

111  o  máULAóc  te  bmib  Do'n   IÁ  ruigát)  jm  CfAo^l  mé, 
ttlo  ifiAttAóc  te  buite  t)o  54c  nT>ume  *oo  caoc  mé, 
Im'   £a|\ivac  'f-Aii   bpeac^  ^oe  *óeAfCAib  T>|Aoc-ctAonu.A5 — 
If  trio  ríiAlUAcc  t)uic-r*e  cu^Aim  com  T>onA  'f  if  péiTHt^. 

1Tlo  c|\eAó  50  *oóigce,  if  mo  bt\ón  mó\\  péme, 

VUc  im'  ctoic  no  itn'   m-Ai-oe  "oo  óAiceAf  mo  té&pm&  ; 

ílí  bemn  1  rmiu  itn'  conAbLdó  bf\é^n  aiu 

A5  nnte-Aóc  50  tnpfteAnn  'meAfc  uuitte  uá  T)AorxtA. 

A11   cAt1,Atn  : 

A   bfvOCAif   ttiittceAc   btA*órriAnnAó  fCtéipeAó, 

tei^  ■dot»'  c^innc  if  éipc  tem'  fcé-At-tM  ; 

T1íoj\  tui5if  1  n-am  T)0  cannula  aíi  méiT>  fin, 

&n  peAOA  *oo  fe-Ac^mc  no  ^ur*  te^^t)  cú  ct\Aocc,A. 

llí  leomFxVO  moilleAt)  cum  beiú  ^5  mnfmc  f  cé^t  *ouic  ; 
CAitpeAT)  g^bÁit  1T)'  froc-Ai^  'f  if  ^it  tiom  pém  fin, 
Cum  -out  50  sleann  50  mbeit>  ftiocc   &&X)&  ^nti, 
Aic  ná  jMgúirvfe  ce-AT)   c^mnce  ^nn   aj\  ^on   cofi. 

CAob  teif  -án  nste^nn  r*o,  K^n  Arhfwvp  T>'émne, 
'Se-At)  fui'ópt)   C|\íofC  Af  tíiAoit  An  cSléibe, 
Cum   bpeit  t)o   t^bdiju;  ir*  peACAig  *oo  •úaojaa'ó 

1f    AlCíUglJ    'fA    ÓeA|VU    50    T>eO    X)0    fAOíiA'O. 

lompócAi-ó    AjAit)    50    meitlxeAó   pAobf\Aó 

AmAó   -Af    fluAigcib    mótu    éAbAi*ó, 

1f  *oéAf\p<Ait>  teo   te  comAóc  a  ti-áotficAóc' 

"  C^e^vo   é  cui^e  *wa  ^inne^f  Tío'n  C|téxvo-r*of 

"  tfoifce^f   'oac^-o   tá   A\\   fáfAó   ftéibe, 
5<*n   bt4*ó   5A11   "oeoc,   50   bocu  50   ct^éit   t^g  ; 
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If,  caj\  éif  mo  éAf^tAnnAcc,  cum  oujt  mAiteAf  koo  "oeAHAm, 
Úoi$  fib  An  mAttAt  if  mo  jnAgAit-r-e  tftéig  fi£>. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Imági'ó   Af  mo  jia'oajac  ir  teAgA-o   if  téAn   oj\aio, 
A  *ófieAm  r.A  itiaUacc,  An  Aicme  bfiéAn  r-o  ; 
Uemce  ipmnn  com  ^eA^s  'r  if  péiTHjt 
'Gujt  tofCAft  50  *oeo,  5Ati  fóiftiti  5A11  c^aoca-o. 

<c  1f  fio-fe,  a  t)f\eAm   cti^  5f\eAnn  50  néA^  *oom, 

Ú115  biA*ó  if  *oeoc  *oom,  if  mójAÁn  éAT)Aig, 

Lóifcín   01-óce, — if  te  •oeAg-ófvoi'oe  "óéAnA-o 

50  Leon  mAiteAfA  1  scAiteAm  oti^  fAogAil  T>om, 

jUiAifigi'ó  tiom,  a  ctAnn  oocc  6^0^1*0, 

1  feitt)  tiA  oplAiceAp  1  meAfc  Ain^eAt  nAomtA 

£é  gtóin  51 1  cAitifig  ua  caújvaó  néACA 

A5  motAt)  An   AtA|\  An  tthc  ir  An  t^A01m-Sp10|AA1*ó.,, 

PATRICK  DENN. 


THE  BOATMEN  OF  KERRY. 

Above  the  dark  waters  the  sea-gulls  are  screaming  ; 
Their  wings  in  the  sunlight  are  glancing  and  gleaming  ; 
With  keen  eyes  they're  watching  the  herring  in  motion, 
As  onward  they  come  from  the  wild  restless  ocean. 
Now,  praise  be  to  God,  for  the  hope  that  shines  o'er  us, 
This  season,  at  least,  will  cast  plenty  before  us  ; 
When  safely  returning  with  our  hookers  well  laden 
How  gaily  will  sound  the  clear  laugh  of  each  maiden. 
Oh  !  light  as  young  fawns  will  they  run  down  to  meet  us 
With  accents  of  love  on  the  sea-shore  to  greet  us  ; 
While  merrily  over  the  waters  we're  gliding, 
Each  wave,  as  it  rolls,  with  our  boat-stems  dividing  ; 
Till  high  on  the  beach  every  black  boat  is  stranded — 
Her  stout  crew  m  health  and  in  safety  all  landed, 
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Near  cabins,   though  humble,  from  whence  they  can  borrow 
Content  for  the  day  and  new  hope  for  the  morrow. 

Oh,  loved  of  our  maidens  are  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
For  stalwart  and  true  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry, 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 

The  rich  man  from  feasting  may  seek  his  soft  pillow — 

The  plank  is  our  bed,  and  our  home  is  the  billow  ; 

Our  sails  may  be  rent,  and  our  rigging  be  riven, 

Yet  know  we  no  fear,  for  our  trust  is  in  Heaven. 

To  waves  at  the  base  of  dark  Brandon's  steep  highlands, 

To  sandbank  and  rock,  near  the  green  Samphire  Islands, 

The  nets  that  we  cast  in  the  night  are  no  strangers — 

The  nets  that  we  tend  in  all  trials  and  dangers. 

From  north,  east,  and  west,  though  the  wild  winds  be  blowing, 

Though  waves  be  all  madly  or  placidly  flowing, 

Those  nets  get  us  food  when  our  children  are  crying — 

Those  nets  give  us  joy  when  all  sadly  we're  sighing; 

When  signs  in  the  bay  be  around  us  and  near  us, 

With  thoughts  about  home  to  inspire  us  and  cheer  us — 

When  falls  over  earth  the  gray  shade  of  the  even, 

When  gleams  the  first  star  in  the  wide  vault  of  Heaven, 

Through  gloom  and  through  danger  each  bold  boatman  urges 

With  sail,  or  with  oar,  his  frail  boat  through  the  surges. 

Oh  !  loved  of  our  maidens  arc  Boatmen  of  Keny  ! 
For  stalwart  and  true  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry. 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 


Though  wealth  is  not  ours,  though  our  fortunes  be  lowly, 
Our  hearts  are  at  rest,  for  our  thoughts  are  all  holy. 
Oh  !  who  would  deny  it,  that  saw,  in  fair  weather, 
Our  black   boats  assembled  at  anchor  together  ; 
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Their  crews  all  on  board  them,  prepared,  with  devotion, 

To  list  to  the  Mass  we  get  read  on  the  ocean  ! 

Oh  I  there  is  the  faith  that  of  Heaven  is  surest — 

Oh  !  there  is  religion,  the  highest  and  purest. 

Oh  !  could  you  but  view  them,  with  eyes  upward  roving 

To  God  ever  living,  to  God  ever  loving — 

The  deep  wave  beneath  them,  the  blue  Heaven  o'er  them, 

The  tall  cliffs  around  them,  the  altar  before  them— 

You'd  say  :    "  'Tis  a  sight  to  remember  with  pleasure — 

A  sight  that  a  poet  would  gloat  o'er  and  treasure. 

Oh  !  ne'er  shall  my  soul  lose  the  lesson  they've  taught  her, 

Those  fishermen  poor,  with  their  Mass  on  the  water." 

Oh,  loved  of  our  maidens  are  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
Religious  and  pure  are  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 
To  guide  the  black  hooker,  or  scull  the  light  wherry, 
My  life  on  the  skill  of  the  Boatmen  of  Kerry  ! 


THE  SISTER   OF  CHARITY. 


She  once  was  a  lady  of  honour  and  wealth, 
Bright  glowed  on  her  features  the  roses  of  health, 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold  ; 
Joy    revelled    around    her — love    shone    at    her    side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile,  as  the  glance  of  a  bride  ; 
And  light  was  her  step  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall, 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de  Paul. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace, 
That  called  her  to  live  for  the  suffering  race  , 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home,, 
Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,  and  answered  :  "  I  come  !  " 
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She  put  from  her  person  the  trappings  of  pride, 
And  passed  from  her  home  with  the  joy  oi  a  bride  ; 
Nor  wept  at  the  threshold,  as  onward  she  moved, 
For  her  heart  was  on  fire  in  the  cause  it  approved. 

Lost  ever  to  fashion — to  vanity  lost, 
That  beauty  that  once  was  the  song  and  the  toast, 
Xo  more  in  the  ball-room  that  figure  we  meet, 
But,  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreat. 
Forgot  in  the  halls  is  that  high-sounding  name, 
For  the  Sister  of  Charity  blushes  at  fame  ; 
Forgot  all  the  claims  of  her  riches  and  birth, 
For  she  barters  for  Heaven  the  glory  of  earth. 

Those  feet  that  to  music  could  gracefully  move 

Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  love  ; 

Those  hands  that  once  dangled  the  perfume  and  gem 

Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  them  ; 

That  voice  that  once  echoed  the  song  of  the  vain 

Now  whispers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain, 

And  the  hair  that  was  shining  with  diamond  and  pearl 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Her  down-bed  a  pallet — her  trinkets  a  bead, 

Her  lustre — one  taper  that  serves  her  to  read  ; 

Her  sculpture — the  crucifix  nailed   by  her  bed, 

Her  paintings — one  print  of  the  thorn-crowned  head  ; 

Her  cushion — the  pavement  that  wearies  her  knees, 

Her  music — the  Psalm,   or  the  sigh  of  disease  ; 

The  delicate  lady  lives  mortified  there, 

And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

Yet  not  to  the  service  of  heart  and  of  mind, 
Are  the  cares  of  that  Heaven-minded  virgin  confined  ; 
Like  Him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  mansions  of  grief 
She  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and  relief. 
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She  strengthens  the  weary — she  comforts  the  weak, 
And  soft  is  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  sick  ; 
Where  want  and  affliction  on  mortals  attend, 
The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend. 

Unshrinking  where   pestilence   scatters   his  breath, 
Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the  vapour  of  death  ; 
Where  rings  the  loud  musket,  and  flashes  the  sword, 
Unf earing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  the  Lord. 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  plague- tainted  face 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace  ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb, 
For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly  !  behold  her,  ye  vain  ! 

Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain  ; 

Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  nights  and  your  days, 

Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 

Ye  lazy  philosophers — self-seeking  men — 

Ye  fireside  philantrophists,   great  at  the  pen; 

How  stands  in  the  balance  your  eloquence  weighed 

With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born  maid  ? 

Gerald  Griffin, 


mime    a    U15. 


t)í  peA|\  Ann  Aon  uaij\  ArnÁm  Agur  bí  mgeAn  f  ciAriiAó  Aige, 
A5tif  dí  sac  inle  >£ time  1  nstU'ú  téice.  ÍHot)  beitu;  o^AnAc  a$; 
ceAcc  1  $cótfmuiT)e  pAoi  h-a  X)ém  'gÁ  cuirtcei^eAcu.  X)o 
tAitni§  peAn  aca  téice,  a^V  ™ot\  tAicnig  An  peAf\  eite. 
An  peA|\  nÁn  cinn  fi  tunm  At\  bit  Ann,  x>o  ti^eAX)  ré  50 
mime  50  cig  a  tiACA|\  te  nAriiAt\c  int\te  -pém  A^ur  te  beit 
1  n-A  cint)eAé<:Ain  ;  acc  An  peAt\  a  t\Aib  >oúit  aici  Ann  ni  ci^eAt) 
ré   acc   50    h Ann Aríi.        to'peAt^   teir   An    acaija   50    bpórr^vó 
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pi  an  huAóAtll  a  {)\  a$  ceAóc  cinci  50  minic,  Agtlf  ninne  ré 
•oínéin  nió|\  ^on  Lá  AriiÁin,  a^ur  cmn  ré  cuineAt)  aj\  uile 
twine.  HiuMp  t')í  tiA  "OAome  tnte  cnuinmgte  xwbAinc  ré 
le  n-A  mgm  : 

"  Ól  *oeoc  Anoir ,"  a\k  r  eir  eAn,  "  aa  An  bpeAn  ir  peAnn 
leAU  inr  ^n  ^cin'oeAóc-Ain  reo,"  mAtt  £un  fAoil  fé  50 
n-óVpAt)  rí  t)eoó  aj\  An  VjpeAn  but)  rhAit  teir  pém.  Ú05 
rí  aii  gtAine  1  n-A  lÁnfi,  A^ur  feAf  rí  ruAr,  A$;ur  t)eAnc  fí 
1  n-A  cimceAtt,  A^ur-  Annrom   ^oubAinx  fl  An  nAnn  fo  : 

ÓtAim   t)o   ftÁwce  a   tilinic-A-tijg,* 

£aoi    tuAinim    rtámue   a'    tthnic-nAC->oci5 ; 

1f  cnuAg  é  uac  írhnic-nAC-*oci5, 

A  ti^eAf  corn  mime  te  tTlmic-A-ti^. 

Suit)  rí  fíof  nuAin  xwbAirvt  rí  An  ceAtrvAtfiA,  A^ur  níop 
tAbAin  fi  Aon  pocAt  eite  au  cnÁtnónA  row.  Acc  níor» 
cÁim^  An  peAf\  05  tYhnic-A-ti5  corn  pAt)A  téite  Anír,  mAn 
CU15  ré  r\Aó  nAib  ré  A3  ceAfCÁit,  Aguf  póf  rí  peAn  a  nogA 
-pew  te  C01L  a  nAúAn.  Tlíor*  cuaíait)  mé  Aon  nuAit>eAóc 
eite  t>á  t>caoid  ó  fom. 

[Af   "  teArjAft   ScéAUn*óeAccA "    An   CnAoitMn    Aoibwn.] 

*Seo  é  An  béAfitA  *oo  ctnfi  An  CfiAOioín  -péin  Aft  An  ftAnn  ro  fuAfovhnn 

I  drink  the  good  health  of  Often-who-came, 
Who  Often-comes-not  I  also  must  name, 
Who  Often-comes-not  I  often  must  blame 
That  he  comes  not  as  often  as  Often-who-came  Í 

Ajv>f  feo  é  curriAT)  ca  Aft  An  ftAnn  1  n-ÁiceAnnAib  Áiftite  1  gCiii^e mtimAn 

pé  ctiAinim  rtÁince  mmic  a  ftn-ó. 
Seo  -póf  -pé  ftÁmce  1Thnic  nÁfi  fin*ó. 
mo  x>it  ir  mo  "6015  nAc  é  filmic  nÁfi  fm-ó. 
*Oo  fun;  peA-ó  coin  mime  te  mime  t)o  fnn-ó. 
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THE  VIRGIN  MARY'S   BANK. 

The  evening  star  rose  beauteous  above  the  fading  day, 
As  to  the  lone  and  silent  beach  the  Virgin  came  to  pray, 
And  hill  and  wave  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight's  mellow 

fall; 
But  the  bank  of  green  where  Mary  knelt  was  brightest  of 

them  all. 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  waters,  a  gallant  barque  appeared, 
And  her  joyous  crew  looked  from  the  deck  as  to  the  land 

she  neared  ; 
To  the  calm  and  sheltered  haven  she  floated  like  a  swan, 
And  her  wings  of  snow  o'er  the  waves  below  in  pride  and  beauty 

shone. 

The  master  saw  our  Lady  as  he  stood  upon  the  prow, 
And  marked  the  whiteness  of  her  robe — the  radiance  of  her 

brow  ; 
Her  arms  were  folded  gracefully  upon  her  stainless  breast, 
And  her  eyes  looked  up  among  the  stars  to  Him  her  soul 

loved  best. 

He  showed  her  to  his  sailors,  and  he  hailed  her  with  a  cheer, 
And  on  the  kneeling  Virgin  they  gazed  with  laugh  and  jeer  ; 
And  madly  swore,  a  form  so  fair  they  never  saw  before  ; 
And  they  cursed  the  faint  and  lagging  breeze  that  kept  them 
from  the  shore. 

The  ocean  from  its  bosom  shook  off  the  moonlight  sheen, 
And  up  its  wrathful  billows  rose  to  vindicate  their  queen, 
And  a  cloud  came  o'er  the  heavens,  and  a  darkness  o'er  the 

land, 
And  the  scoffing  crew  beheld  no  more  that  lady  on  the  strand. 
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Out  burst  the  pealing  thunder  and  the  lightning  leaped  about ; 
And  rushing  with  his  watery  war,  the  tempest  gave  a  shout ; 
And    that  vessel  from  a  mountain   wave  came  down  with 

thundering  shock  ; 
And   her   timbers   flew  like  scattered   spray  on   Inshidony's 

rock. 

Then  loud  from  all  that  guilty  crew  one  shriek  rose  wild  and 

high  ; 
But   the   angry   surge   swept   over   them,   and   hushed   their 

gurgling  cry  ; 
And  with  a  hoarse  exulting  tone  the  tempest  passed  away, 
And  down,  still  chafing  from  their  strife,  th'  indignant  waters 

lay. 

When    the   calm   and   purple   morning   shone   out   on     high 

Dunmore 
Full  many  a  mangled  corpse  was  seen  on  Inshidony's  shore  ; 
And  to  this  day  the  fisherman  shows  where  the  scoffers  sank  ; 
And  still  he  calls  that  hillock  green,    "  the  Virgin  Mary's 

bank." 

J.  J.  Call  an  an. 


GUGAN     BARRA. 


There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gúgán  Barra, 

Where  allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow  ; 

In  deep-valleyed  Desmond — a  thousand  wild  fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains. 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,   and  a  time-stricken  willow 

Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow  ; 

As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 

;  t  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning  ! 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh!  to  see  them  all  bright  ning 
When    the  tempest  flings  out  its  re  1   banner  of  lightning, 
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And  the  waters  rush  down,  'mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle, 
Like  the  clans  from  the  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle  ; 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 
And  wildly  from  Mullach  the  eagles  are  screaming  : 
Oh  !  where  is  the  dwelling  in  valley,  or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island  ? 

How  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 
And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivéra, 
Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion, 
And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  together, 
In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heather  ; 
They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  and  slaughter, 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  oh  !  how  proud  was  the  feeling, 

To  think  while  alone  through  that  solitude  stealing, 

Though  loftier  Minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber, 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fountains 

The  songs  even  echo  forgot  on  her  mountains ; 

And  gleaned  each  grey  legend,  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  were  creeping. 

Least  bard  of  the  hills  !  were  it  mine  to  inherit 
The  fire  of  thy  harp,  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 
With  the  wrongs  which  like  thee  to  our  country  has  bound 

me, 
Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around  me: 
Still,  still  in  those  wilds  might  young  liberty  rally, 
And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  valley, 
The  star  of  the  west  might  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 
And  the  land  that  was  darkest  be  brightest  in  story. 

Í,  too,  shall  be  gone— but  my  name  shall  be  spoken, 
When  Erin  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken  ; 
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Some  minstrel  will  come  in  the  summer  eve's  gleaming, 
When  freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is  beaming, 
And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion, 
Where  calm  Abhann  Buidhe  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean, 
Or  plant  a  wild  wreath  from  the  banks  of  that  river 
O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are  sleeping  for  ever. 

J.  J.  Callanan. 


50  f\éií>  a  bean  na  *ocj\í  mbó  ! 

Af  *oo  bólAcc  nÁ  bí  ce-Ann  ; 
"Go  conn-Aic  rmr-e,  saw  50, 

X)eAt)  if  b-A  t>Á  mó  a  beAnn» 

tit  tíiAifteAnn  r*.Ai>obf\eAf  x>e  gnÁt; 

Do  ne-Ac  nÁ  CAbAijv  cÁifi  50   mój\ ; 
CtigAr  An  c-éAg  aj\  sac  CAoib  ; 

go  ftéi'ó,  a  be^n  nA  *ocfí  tnbó  t 

SUocc    OogAir»    itlótp    fA    TtltittiAin, 
A  n-itnce-dóc  x>o  *óm  ctti  -óóib 

A  feotcA  5«|\  tei^eAt)^  r-ior-  : 
50  \\é\*ó,  a  beAn  nA  *oc|\í  mbó  1 

CtAtm   gAifce   ÚigeAfnA  An   ÓLÁift 
A  tvimceAcc  fAn  bA  tÁ  teom, 

1r  5<an  full  te  n-A  T>ceAcc  50  b\\Át ; 
50  féit),  a  beAn  nA  "ocfí  mbó. 

OotfmAll  ó   *Óún    t)ui*óe   nA   lon$ 
ó   SúHteAbÁm   nÁ|\  tím  stop, 

peAC  ^uf  ttnc  'f^11  SpAinn  te  ctAi-oeArii 
go    j\éi*ój   a   beAn   ha  *ocfí    mbó  ! 
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Ó  RuAifvC  if   nU^ui-oijA  vo  Oi 

Lá  1  néifwn  'nA  Iáv\  beoit, 
£éAó  f  ém  guf  imtig  An  *oif  ; 

go   f\éró,  a  beAn  nA  *oi;r\i  mbó  ! 

fííot  sCeAjAbAitl  T)o  bi  rearm 

Le  n-A  rnbeirxO'óe  ^ac  ^eAtL  1  ngtec 

Hi  mAifveAnn  Aon  Triob,  mo  *óít  ! 
50  jtéró,  a  beAn  nA  T)crví  mbó  ! 

Ó  Aon  bum  AtnÁw  T>e  bj\eif 

Afi  tfmAoi  eite  if  i  a  x>6 
Do  f\wnif  lomAfCA  Afvéitt  : 

go  rvéi*ó,  a  fie  An  x\a  T>urvi  tnbó  ! 

1f  croiAg  mA\\  x>o  oeif  An  f AogAt 

Aife  Af  nA  boicc  *oo   cIaoi'ó, 
Hi  pAgAt)  beAn  An  *oÁ  bó  fém 

CeAfvc  nÁ  coifv  ó  beAn  nA  "ocrví. 

Aw   ceAngAl  :  r, 

bíox)  A|A  nVfAtAing,  a  AinT>ij\  if  uAibj\eAC  snúif, 
T)o  bíof  £An  'oeAfvmA'o  feAfrhAc  buAn   'fAn  oiút 

CfÍT)    An    fiAÓmAf   *00    glACAIf    tet)'    bUAlb    Af   T)€t11f 

'S  t)A  bfA§Amn-fe  feAtb  a  ceAtAif,  t>o  buAitfinn  cú. 


ORANGE     AND     GREEN. 


The  night  was  falling  dreary  in  merry  Bandon  town, 
When  in  his  cottage,  weary,  an  Orangeman  lay  down, 
The  summer  sun  in  splendour  had  set  upon  the  vale, 
And  shouts  of  "  No  surrender  !  "  arose  upon  the  gale. 

Beside  the  waters  laving  the  feet  of  aged  trees, 
The  Orange  banners  waving,  flew  boldly  in  the  breeze- 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting,  a  hundred  voices  join, 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Ha  !   towards  his  cottage  hieing,  what  form  is  speeding  now 
From  yonder  thicket  flying,  with  blood  upon  his  brow  ? 
' '  Hide— hide  me,  worthy  stranger  !  though  Green  my  colour  be. 
And  in  the  day  of  clanger  may  Heaven  remember  thee  ! 
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M  In  yonder  vale  contending  alone  against  that  crew, 
My  life  and  limbs  defending,  an  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearful  warning,  there's  death  in  every  tone — 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning,  and  Heaven  prolong  your  own." 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted  in  pity  to  the  Green  ; 
He  heard  the  tale,  and  felt  it  his  very  soul  within. 
"  Dread  not  that  angry  warning,  though  death  be  in  its  tone — 
Til  save  your  life  till  morning,  or  I  will  lose  my  own." 

Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling  the  angry  torrent  pressed, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling,  the  Orangeman  addressed — 
"  Arise,  arise  and  follow  the  chase  along  the  plain  ! 
In  yonder  stony  hollow  your  only  son  is  slain  !  " 

With  rising  shouts  they  gather  upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childless  father  aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  righted  stranger  in  covert  where  he  lay — 
11  Arise  !  "  he  said,  "  all  danger  is  gone  and  passed  away  ! 

"  I  had  a  son — one  only,  one  loved  as  my  life, 

Thy  hand  has  left  «ne  lonely  in  that  accursed  strife  ; 

I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee  until  the  storm  should  cease  ; 

I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee — arise,  and  go  in  peace  !  " 

The  stranger  soon  departed  from  that  unhappy  vale, 
The  father  broken-hearted  lay  brooding  o'er  that  tale. 
Full  twenty  summers  after  to  silver  turned  his  beard  ; 
And  yet  the  sound  of  laughter  from  him  was  never  heard. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary,  in  merry  Wexford  town, 
When  in  his  cabin,  weary,  a  peasant  laid  him  down, 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing  along  the  summer  vale, 
And   Wexford    town   was   ringing    with   shouts  of  "  Gtainne 
Mhaol!" 

Beside  the  waters  laving  the  feet  of  aged  trees, 

The  green  flag,  gaily  waving,  was  spread  against  the  breeze  ; 
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In  mighty  chorus  meeting,  loud  voices  filled  the  town, 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating,  "  Down,  Orangemen,  lie 
down  !  " 

Hark  !  'mid  the  stirring  clangour,  that  woke  the  echoes  there, 
Loud  voices,  high  in  anger,  rise  on  the  evening  air, 
Like  billows  of  the  ocean,  he  sees  them  hurrying  on — ■ 
And  'mid  the  wild  commotion,  an  Orangeman  alone. 

"  My  Jiair,"  he  said,  "  is  hoary,  and  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story  would  shame  your  cruel  band, 
Full  twenty  years,  and  over,  have  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover  of  peace  and  concord  now. 

"  It  wasn't  thus  I  greeted  your  brother  of  the  Green, 
When,  fainting  and  defeated,   I   freely  took  him  in, 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him  from  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him,  though  he  had  killed  my  son  !  " 

That  aged  peasant  heard  him,  and  knew  him  as  he  stood  ; 
Remembrance  kindly  stirred  him  and  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure  he  pierced  the  listening  train — 
"  I'm  here  to  pay  the  measure  of  kindness  back  again  !  " 

Upon  his  bosom  falling  that  old  man's  tears  came  down, 
Deep  memory  recalling  that  cot  and  fatal  town. 
"  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee  my  being  first  shall  end, 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee,  my  saviour  and  my  friend  !  " 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning,  addressed  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning,  he  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders,  their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders  and  chaired  him  through 
the  street. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger  from  peril  scowling  dim 
So  in  his  day  of  danger  did  Heaven  remember  him. 
By  joyous  crowds  attended  the  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended  of  Orange  and  of 
Green.  Gerald  Griffin. 
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mo    LéAn   te   UiatS 

illo  léAn  te  Uixvó  if  m'Atctaiffe 

'S  ní  ^é^\\  "oo  tniAinc  -Ap  ceAfCAnnAiti 
TVfÁs  céAfUA  t)UAit)e^tAtA  trTAi$;ne 

Le  cjAeitfive,  ^o  ctát ; 
Acc  éi£fe  'f  ]huat)A  An  cfeAncuif 
1   n^éifteAnn   cnuAit)  'f  i  n-AnACA^, 
50  C|\éit  1  *ocuAtAi£>  LeAtAn'  tuifc, 

gAn  |\éim  niAf\  t>A  gnÁt. 
'S   ^ac  tonnA-tiite  fconb-cutAig   cj\éAn-ctiinAir   T/frÁf 
"Oe   tinoltA-fcoc   n-A  fonA-con   T)o   pféAtfitn$   ó'n    SpÁmi 
50  CAnnctAó  pAon  tA£  eAfbAiT)úeAc 
pé    $Att-fmAóc   $éAf\  A5  *OAnA|\Aitt, 
An    CArn-fpf\oc   ctAon    t>o   feAtftmt; 

A    fAO|A-t)Aitce    fCÁiUv 

50  pAnn  Af\éin  'f  mé  A5  mAczn&íft  a|\ 
5ac  ptAnnt)'  "oe'n   $Ae-óeAt-ipuit  óAUnA 
An  t)|\on5  bA  tjAéme  1  gceAnnAf  cific 

'S  1   f\éirn   ínfe   pÁH. 
Le  jreAtl-beAju:  clAon  if  ^An^AiX)  tntc 
5-ac  fAriiAijae  fméi]\le  SAfAnAig 
50   jMtlfA   féAn   An   €Aipj\eAnn 

1f    fAOU-fCAIT)    ÍIA   n^^Áf. 

1    n-AnACfiA  pé  tA|\cuifne  'f   1   nséAfi-bfunTnt)  sÁtiAit) 
A5  CAtnA-fUocc  nA  tnAtU115teAóc,  An  éicig  9f  An   fmÁHs 
Z\\é  £>uAi,úifu;  An  fcéit  feo  ceAt^  finn 
^o  "ouAinc  if  léij\  rriAn  AirfiifpeAT) 
Le  f uAin-£>jUoóc  cjxéic  sun  c^eAfcyiAt)  mé 
Itn'    t^éAn-óoTítAT)   fpÁf. 

Cftem1   n&al  aj\  óuai|\t)  'fCA-o  x)eAf\CAf-pA 
RéitceAnn    uAfAt   CAitneArhAC, 
Jo   béAfAó  buóCAó  ceAnnAfAC 
á\ g  céA|\nAtti  mi'  *óÁii ; 
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Oa  -óíAéini|\CvXó  "ouaLaó  ^OAicce  cm§ 
A  Cf\Aob-polc  cuacaó  cAmAfipAó 
A$  céAúc  50  fCuab.dC  bAúAltAó 

téi  1  n-émpeAcc  50  fÁit. 
'Ma  LeACAin  51I  "oo  ceApAi-o  -onAoice  éi$pe  'gtif  pÁi-ó 
gun  feAfAim  Ctnpit)  cUmjmc  Stic  if  SAece  'íia  táiriit 
An  ct  $ac  cném-fin  óAtmA 
Do  tigeAt>  'nA  gAon  X)o  CeAtSAt) 
C|\é'n  ctdoi-óe^'ó  iu  coa-oca  pApAine 

í  n"OAon-CneAtAib  oÁif. 

1)a  bmne  féif  a  CAnA-gtnb 

T1Á  ftnnneAm  rnéAn  A5  fPfe^A-ó  puinc 

'S  ná  Cjunc  Ati  cé  '00  tneAfCAin  tthf 

Cí   oaoC  t)om  a  |\Á"ó. 
'S  bA  gite  a  néADAn  fneAúcAtíiAit 
UÁ  'n  ute  CAorh  no  eAtA  An  fttut, 
'S  bA  fnui'óce  caoI  a  rtiAtA  fufóce 

An  néi1x-*óeAnc  5A11  cÁmi. 
c\  mAíriA  cnuinne  An  feAnsA-cnut  nÁn  léAnAt)  te  pnÁirc, 
A  leAbAn-cnoib  T)o  beAncAt)  tomgeAr  éAntAic  ir  btát 
t)A  niíontA  rhAOfvóA  riiAifeAríiAit 
A  píogAn  'f  a  rcénn  'f  a  peAnrA-ónut 
T)o  gpíortng  mé  óum  íaDa^ca 

1tif  iia  bniAtjiAib  fo  im'  *óeAi*ó 

A  níogAn  béArAó,  Aicnir  T>otn, 

An  cú  '«  AOit-óneif  cné  n-An  cneArcf\At> 

ÍIa  mílce  'on  £émn  te  ^Aifce  UaiIc 

1tlic   Uném  tug  ah  t>Án  ; 
Ho  An  bnígTíeAC  lléten  -o  Aipcnig 
Ua|\  cumn  ó'n  n^^ig  té'n  CAiUeA"o  cntnp 
1  Suíge  nA  UjtAe  111  An  beAncAit)  "onAoice 

1   léAn-nAnnAib  t)Án  ; 
An  niAf  CAtAc  ó  AlbAm  £115  VaoC  teif  'tva  binc  ; 
An  Amt)in  té'n  tuic  ctAnn  Uirm$  niAn  téigceAn  'jmh  cátn. 
VI o  An  néHxeann  aeneAó  CAiCneAriu\u., 


loo  péite  pot) La. 

1)'|.\\s    fAOlte    ^AcooAl    i    n-Aiu\0|um) 
l)e  upturn   5U|A  pf\éAimu§  T)AnAij\  tnlc 
1  j\éim  1nre  pÁil,  ? 

1f  béAfAC  fCUArn*óA  Tí'ppe-cv^diiv  mé 

;S  í  a^  T)éAnArii  uaiU/  ip  CAtingte  ; 

tlí  nAon  -oa^  tuA"óAif  it)*  \*z&\\t&\X)  mé 

Cio-ó  Léif\  T)om  An  cÁm. 
If  tné  céite  'f  nuAt)óAin  CAfiotuif 
~Á  -oéAfAc  t)uai|ac  £é  tA|\cuifne, 
5ati  nérni  nÁ  buAi*ó  niAn  cteAóCAf-rA 

1Tlo  Laoc  ó  cá  aj\  pÁn. 
te  peAfCAib  ci^c  An  ahai'o-IÍIic  puAin  peAnnAit)  cfoip  if  páip 
t)ei*ó  fCAipeAT1)  'p  nit  aj\  Jí^LA-puic  ^0  fe^ttttng  Á#  f các  ; 
ttí  "OAnAiT)  Horn  ^ri  Aicrne  tug 
1Tlo   t>eAf\CA  a$  fiteAt)   Iacca  cmg 
1   n-AnAt)junT>  pé'n  AtnAt)  a$ 

5ac  fAOf\-t3ile  fÁtri. 

1p  pé  niAf  lu&T)AT>«\p  feAn-t)fVAoite 
T)o   'úéAnA'ó  cuaa  if  CAi|\n5|AeAcc 
t)eit)  ptíc  1  ^cuAncAit)   t)AnbAn 

pé  féite  £>Ain   SeÁm 
'UAbAifc  fceirhte  'f   ntiA^tA  Ap  £eAf\Ann   Ótn^c 
Uaj\  tmnub  tuiAt)A  v\a  pAijAnge 
A|\   ^ac   fméifite   rnóf\-cuif\p    SAfAnAig 

1 S  ní  LéAn  tiom  a  bpfiÁ'óAinn  ; 
t)eit>  geA^A-ó   ctAi'óeArn   if  pcAipeA'ó  cninp  tf  cf\ém-cf\eAf- 

CAIfVC    nÁtflAT) 
Att  5 AC  A1lp  AC A  T)0  CteACCAT)  plHnf  If  fÓAf <CA  'fAn   pÁlf, 

Do    b'Aice   futc    nA   neAriiAf\-poc 
^S  T*1t  'v  A5  cP1t  ^e  ^^^5t.A 

ttÁ     An     fACAI^eACC     fO     CeApAT)A|A 

lucc    "péA|\    T>0    teA^AT)    A|\    pÁg. 

eo$An  kiiaí)  0  sfnU0At)^iii 
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THE     SAXON     SHILLING. 

Hark  i  a  martial  sound  is  heard — • 

The  march  of  soldiers,  fifing,  drumming, 
Eyes  are  staring,  hearts  are  stirred — 

For  bold   recruits   the   sergeant's   coming; 
Ribands  flaunting,  feathers  gay — 

The  sounds  and  sights  are  surely  thrilling  ; 
Dazzled  village  youths  to-day 

Will  crowd  to  take  the  Saxon  Shilling  ! 

Ye,  whose  spirits  will  not  bow 

In  peace  to  parish  tyrants  longer — ■ 
Ye,  who  wear  the  villain  brow, 

And  ye,  who  pine  in  hopeless  hunger — ■ 
Fools  without  the  brave  man's  faith — ■ 

All  slaves  and  starvelings  who  are  willing 
To  sell  yourselves  to  shame  and  death — 

Accept  the  fatal  Saxon  Shilling. 

Ere  you  from  your  mountains  go 

To  feel  the  scourge  of  foreign  fever, 
Swear  to  serve  the  faithless  foe 

That  lures  you  from  your  land  for  ever  ! 
Swear,  henceforth  his  tools  to  be, 

To  slaughter  trained  by  ceaseless  drilling — - 
Honour,  home,  and  liberty, 

Abandoned  for  a  Saxon  Shilling. 

Go  !  to  find  'mid  crime  and  toil, 

The  doom  to  which  such  guilt  is  hurried — 
Go  !  to  leave  on  Indian  soil 

Your  bones  to  bleach,  accursed,  unburied — 
Go  !  to  crush  the  just  and  brave, 

Whose  wrongs  with  wrath  the  world  are  filling — 
Go  !  to  slay  each  brother  slave, 

Or — spurn  the  blood-stained  Saxon  Shilling. 
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Irish  hearts  !   why  should  you  bleed 

To  swell  the  tide  of  British  glory — 
Aiding  despots  in  their  need, 

Who've  changed  our  green  so  oft  to  gory  ! 
None,  save  those  who  wish  to  see 

The  noblest  killed,  the  meanest  killing, 
And  true  hearts  severed  from  the  free, 

Will  take  again  the  Saxon  Shilling  ! 

Irish  youths  !    reserve  your  strength 
Until  an  hour  of  glorious  duty, 

When  freedom's  smile  shall  cheer  at  length 
The  land  of  bravery  and  beauty. 

Bribes  and  threats,  oh  !  heed  no  more- 
No  more  let  despots  find  you  willing 

To  leave  your  own  dear  island  shore 
For  those  who  send  the  Saxon  Shilling. 


Kevin  T.  Buggy, 


TWENTY     GOLDEN     YEARS    AGO. 

O,   the  rain,   the  weary,  dreary  rain, 

How  it  plashes  on  the  window-sill  ! 
Night,  I  guess,  too,  must  be  on  the  wane, 

Strass  and  Gass  around  are  grown  so  still. 
Here  I  sit,  with  coffee  in  my  cup — 

Ah  !  'twas  rarely  I  beheld  it  flow 
In  the  tavern  where  I  loved  to  sup 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Twenty  years  ago,   alas  ! — but  stay — 
On  my  life,  'tis  half -past  twelve  o'clock  ! 

After  all,  the  hours  do  slip  away — 

Come,  here  goes  to  burn  another  block  ! 
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For  the  night,  or  morn,  is  wet  and  cold  ; 

And  my  fire  is  dwindling  rather  low— 
I  had  fire  enough,  when  young  and  bold 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Dear  !   I  don't  feel  well  at  all  somehow ; 

Few  in  Weimar  dream  how  bad  I  am  ; 
Floods  of  tears  grow  common  with  me  now, 

High-Dutch  floods,  that  reason  cannot  dam. 
Doctors  think  I'll  neither  live  nor  thrive, 

If  I  mope  at  home  so — I  don't  know — 
Am  I  living  now  ?     I  was  alive 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Wifeless,  friendless,  flagonless,  alone, 

Not  quite  bookless,  though,  unless  I  choose, 
Left  with  nought  to  do,  except  to  groan, 

Not  a  soul  to  woo — except  the  muse — 
O  !  this  is  hard  for  me  to  bear, 

Me,  who  whilome  lived  so  much  en  haut, 
Me,  who  broke  all  hearts  like  china  ware 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Perhaps  'tis  better — -time's  defacing  waves, 

Long  have  quenched  the  radiance  of  my  brow — 
They  who  cursed  me  nightly  from  their  graves, 

Scarce  could  love  me  were  they  living  now ; 
But  my  loneliness  hath  darker  ills — 

Such  dun  duns  as  Conscience,  Thought  and  Co., 
Awful  Gorgons  !  worse  than  tailors'  bills 

Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Did  I  paint  a  fifth  of  what  I  feel, 

O,  how  plaintive  you  would  ween  I  was  I 

But,  I  won't,  albeit  I  have  a  deal 
More  to  wail  about  than  Kerner  has  ! 

O 
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Kernel's  tears  are  wept  for  withered  ilowers, 
Mine,  for  withered  hopes,  my  scroll  of  woe 

Dates,  alas  !  from  youth's  deserted  bowers, 
Twenty  golden  years  ago. 

Yet,  may  Deutschland's  bardlings  flourish  long — 

Me,  I  tweak  no  beak  among  them  : — hawks 
Must  not  pounce  on  hawks  ;    besides,  in  song, 

I  could  once  beat  all  of  them  by  chalks. 
Though  you  find  me  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalising  like  Rousseau, 
O  !  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul ! 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

Tick-tick,  tick-tick — not  a  sound  save  Time's, 

And  the  wind-gust  as  it  drives  the  rain — 
Tortured  torturer  of  reluctant  rhymes, 

Go  to  bed,  and  rest  thine  aching  brain  ! 
Sleep  !  no  more  the  dupe  of  hopes  or  schemes  ; 

Soon  thou  sleepest  where  the  thistles  blow — 
Curious  anti-climax  to  thy  dreams 

Twenty  golden  years  ago  ! 

J.  C.  Mangan. 

•OUAtI  ATI  óIaCaiti. 

Seo  -oxuAn  TfiAtJArhriA,  pÁ-OfiAi^  ir  Uiobói-o,  uftiújt  feAfi  bA  ^nÁtAc  1  "onj 
ad  cÁbAifine  50  ruAiftc  r Aob-nórAc  ;  A5ur,  &\\  n-ól  a  rmótAin  "oóib,  if 
attiaI  a  bí-oír  r»Á  f/eAfi  aca  -daII  'ojioc-jiA'ÓAijtc,  peAfi  eite  ticroAfi  tA 
tA^-cofAc,  Ajiif  ah  CfiioTTiAX)  peAfi  bAoipeAc  buAti-bAtb.     SeAX) ! 

tÁftA  1  tvnmrng  te  óéite 

1  n-émpeAóc  1  n-^imfi]A  feifeom 
U|Mú|\  nÁ\\   o'-AnnAríi   1   t>ci§  ay\   cÁt).Aif\ne, 

TTlAt5Arh-Ain,    pÁ*0fv^i5   ^5«f    Uiobóit). 

tTIAÚj;^™  A1T1  Í   -an   zaw   ^o'ibe^t)   a  *óótA\r\ 

Tlí  t)p-AgA*ó  ?eA\\  eot-Aif  a  tuigfmc 
1  tr)X)éAplA  nÁ  1  -oceAn^Ain  a  mÁtAp, 

Acc    Atti-Ain  :     "  g1t)0     AR    t)1t    61" 
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Connc^ÁtvóA    bíonn    U10 13  01*0, 

tlí  bíonn  a$ó  'n^  poctAib ; 
Hi   cAHteAnn   bAtt  t>á  c^éAccAit} 

Aóc  5ti|v  cféit   t^5  a  cofA. 

git)  tnóf  fútA   pÁTJUAIJj 

1f  MT)  ÁUimn  te  peicfinc, 
Uaa  élf  ftO^CA  HA  scopAn 

^ait»  a  teAC-tAmi'  ni  feiceAnn. 

Suit>i*o  aj\  clÁf  nA  pence, 

1f  501^1*0  -An   cÁfc  'f  ^n  pocA, 
Sto^AiT)  ah  piunc  'f  ah  chai^íii 

HlAtt    "OO    bí    A    tA1C1§e    ACA. 

&\\  t)tAifeAt)  An  LeAnnA  *oo  dobóix), 

1f  ptubós  'oe'n  uifce  beAtAt), 
T)o-bei-{\  fé  An  Ufionóit) 

gu^Ab  í  fin  beoin  if  peA|\|\  f a  óAtAin* 

"  tTlÁ'f    I,*'     Aff  A     PÁT)|AA15, 

"Ibimíf  tÁn  Á|A  ^c^oiceAnn 
Annfo  50   meAt)ón   oi^ce 

'S  céi'óeAt)  An   ^iúifcíf  *oá   óttocAt)." 

"  TTlAic  An  óAinnc  !  "  &pY&  ÍTlAtgAtíiAin, 

"1f  é  pém  teAt-fú£Aó  jAoírhe  fin 
tHmíf  feAtAT)  50  fn^Aó, 

1f   teAnAimíf   T>útcAf   Áf   fítifiju" 

1bit)   T>eoc  Af  a  céite, 

'S  ní  péiT)it\  tiom  ínnfinc 
CÁ  rhéit)  uaija,  5An  feAó^Án, 

T)o  gAib  An   cop  An  cimceAtU 

1TlA|\  fom   *oóib  te  cAj\f\bAf 

'S  te  bATnigAt)  An  píopA  ; 
X)o  cAiteA*ó  leo  50  5Ái|\eAó 

An  tÁ  Agtíf  cvn*o  "oe'n  oi-oce. 


19(3  1-V1CC  póT>lA. 

TK\]\    Horn    5U|\   iiiaic   An    córiifiÁ'ó 
A"oci|\  An    pÁ^Átuvc  r<\  L<\i*oinn  : 

111  aj\  a  mbíonn  fpójAC  if  rólÁf 
50    nibíonn    "OótÁf    'ti^    n-Aice. 

Aj\  a  x>eic  -óe'n   cto^  50  cfiom-éifeAC 

U15     -An     T)tA01tnéAtt     50     CApAlt) 

1f   T>ei]A  :    "  5^c  mnne  'o'á  tóifcín 
Tlo  1  5Cóft)Aít)  50  rnAi-oin!" 

"  ttlire   mitte-At),"    AttfA    UiobóiT), 
"1p  beAT>  pé  tfiiobtói*o  50  tnAiTnn  ; 

T)Á  b^AgAinn  fAit>bfieAf  r\A  Tmitóe 
11í  -óéAnpAinn   fiubAt  r\Á  AifceAf\." 

"  1f   tneAf  a  mife  !  "    Af\fA    pÁT)f\Ai5, 

"  Cé  nÁijv  tiom   te  n-ínnfmc, 
ÚAf\  T)0|\Af  AtnAc  ní  téi|t  T>om 

Aon  ^tiT)  aóc  oiftce." 

T)o  t)em   ITlAtgAriiAin   seAt-gÁife 

HuAif\  connAic  cÁf  íia  beijAce  : 
T)tnne  50  tA^-cofAc  cÁmceAó, 

1f  *otnne  eite  *oaLL  te  meifce, 

LdbAi^  UiobóiT)  50  CjvÁi'óce  : 

"  Cat*  if  peA^jt  *oúinn  a  'óéAnAtti  ? 

A  VC\At%Axx\A\x\  ój\oiT)e  nA  pÁi^ce, 
1f   nÁij\  T)úinn   Áf\   fCéAlXA." 

"  51t)é  Atl  t)1C  C,  bí  ftiAf  aj\  mo  guAlAinn,' 
'S   ní   *óém    T)tiAnAif\eAcc   b^éi^e, 

"if    mé    A^    fO*OAfV    pÁ    >Ó|\OÓ-tlAtAC, 

51 1)  6   Atl   t>1t   é,   Iuat>a\\  t)0  •óéAnpAT)." 

T)o  jnnneAt)  mAfCAó  T>e  dobó-m, 
'S  níofv  ia]\|a  fuio|Aóip   nÁ  sioj\ca  ; 

•"  Oó,    oóón  !  "    AfifA    pÁ'Oj^Ai^, 
"  CÁ  bpÁ^pAit)  fib  mife." 
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"  t>eif\  fíof  a\k  mo  cIoca, 

Ho  An  ioccan  cóca  An  T)ume, 
1f  teAn  finn  c^ít)  An  cfnÁiT) 

1TIaj\  *óAtt  5^n   full  1   5Ctoi5e^nn.,> 

TYlAn  foin  "oóit)  50  fÁfCA 

50  n  ári5<voA|A  -An  x;eACA  ; 
"  Zounds  !  "  Anf'  An  5-AU-f  e-Ajt,  "  It's  Satan  Incarnate," 

And  cries,  "A  monster,  a  monster  !" 

T)0    tAt)A1f\    UlObÓIX)    50    néAfCA1*Ó, 

'S  ní  tié  a  ctnt)  "ÓéAntA  trí  a^  iAf\nAi*ó  J 
1f  ÍTI  AtgAriiAin  pí  n-A  feAfArh, 
1f  é  ^5  peACAt)  if  &s  pi.Afi<yó# 

"  I  am  no  monster 

Nor  counterfeit  divil, 
But  a  country  gintleman 

Both  honest  and  civil. 

"  Who,  coming  up  street 

By  chance  got  a  fall 
And  broke  both  my  legs, 

O,  fortune  dismal  !  " 

"  Who  is  he  that  carrieth  thee  ?  " 

Asketh  the  soldier ; 
TDuoAifc  feife-an  :  "  For  my  money 

I  hired  the  porter/ ' 

"  What's  he  that  follows  thee  ?  " 

Instances  the  sentry. 
"  A  blind  harper/'*  says  he, 

"  That  plays  for  the  gentry/* 

\Y\&y  fom  x>ó^X),   An  615m 

T)o  téige-At)  iat>  tAn  geACA  ; 
1f   "oiornbui-oeAC   "oo   t>i    ITlAtgAriiAin 

X)e  CAmnc  •ó^oó-rhúmce  An  rfiAncAig; 
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HU\|\    At)ut>Ai|\r   5;  An    conncAl>Aij\c 
<^u]\  po|\cinf\  6  t>o  óe-Anntng  : 

*Oo   ceil5   UiobóiT>   tiAf-At 
*0-A  §uAtAinn   f-A  tACAig. 

Ann^om  T)o  geAll  UiobóiT) 
teAt-co|\óm   mAj\  tu-Aó  fA0CAif\ 

T)-Á  mbei|\eA*ó   é  *o'á  lóifcín 

1f  "oo  ni 01*015  -pin  a^  iwd0  mecum. 

T)o  gtAC   HlAtg^ttiAin   -A  uaLac 
An  T)^a  ti^i|\  50  nÁnfiteifC, 

1f  *oo  |AU5  UiobóiT)  T)'á  tóifcín 
A|\  omn  ótóicín  a^   pÁ*0|AAi5. 

í1u<ai|\  *oo  fuit)   Uiobóit)  'na  cacaoiji 
1f  é  5-A11  ^Aiccíof  5-An  'oocrnA'o, 

1f  m-Aic  "oo  cófung  a  rii-A^ctnse-Acc, 
1f  pe-A|\  e-AUvó-An  te  "oeoc-Aib. 


ATI  ce Att 5 At: 

Do-cím  5U|\  cubAifce-Aó  cujiAf  An  óit  feo  §n-Ait ; 
T)o-cím   nA  niofCA*o,A  tnfeApbAc  fóf\-LA5  cLÁit  ; 
Do-cím  An  T)ume  te  *o-Aitte  $An  c^eoin  f-A  Cf^vAit), 
'S  ^n  CjAíotti-At)  'otime  $An  poc-At  'n-A  beot  -Aft  -áifvo. 

'S,  a  C^íofc,  cÁ-|\  rhifce  fin  ctncwi  te  c^ó'óacc  L-árh, 
ílo  te  ^níorti  oi|\*óei|\c  t)0  ótnnpeAt)  mé  Af  nóf  An  b-Áip  ? 
Act  "ouine  te  *OAiLLe,  te  lornAjvcA  -An   ótAcáin, 
5^n  fiubAt  s^n  itiirve  $An  t?mocAl,  if  *oif\eoil  -An  c-áf. 
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O'CONNELL'S  SACRIFICES  FOR  IRELAND. 

While  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  1842,  Daniel  O'Connell  was  charged 
in  the  course  of  a  controversy  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  an  English 
Catholic,  with  various  crimes,  among  them  being  that  he  promoted 
agitation  with  the  object  of  increasing  his  own  personal  income  through 
the  means  of  the  "  Repeal  Rent."  O'Connell  replied  as  follows  to  the 
misrepresentation  in  reference  to  the  L<  Repeal  Rent  "  : — 

I  will  not  consent  that  my  claim  to  "  the  rent  "  should  be 
misunderstood.  That  claim  may  be  rejected  ;  but  it  is 
understood  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  misstated  any- 
where  without    refutation. 

My  claim  is  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Emancipation  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  on  me. 
I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions,  to 
furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examine  the  case  of 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  grievances,  to  rouse  the 
torpid,  to  animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  and 
the  inflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  law, 
to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery,  and  at  times  to  oppose 
at  every  peril  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the 
cause. 

To  descend  to  particulars — at  a  period  when  my  minutes 
counted  by  the  guinea,  when  my  emoluments  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  physical  and  waking  powers  ;  when 
my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  narrowest  space,  and  my 
sleep  restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  before  dawn  ;  at  that 
period,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day 
that  I  did  not  devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much  more, 
to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And  that  without 
receiving  or  allowing  the  offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for 
the  personal  expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the 
cause  itself.  For  four  years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of 
Catholic  agitation,  without  receiving  the  contributions  of 
others  to  a  greater  amount  than  £74  on  the  whole.      Who  shall 
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repay  má  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant  youth  and  cheerful 
manhood  ?  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  lost  opportunities 
of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  or  for  the  wealth  which 
such  distinction  would  ensure  ? 

Other  honours  I  could  not  then  enjoy. 

Emancipation  came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I  who  brought 
it  about.  The  year  before  Emancipation,  though  wearing  a 
stuff  gown,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  bar,  my  professional 
emoluments  exceeded  £8,000 ;  an  amount  never  before 
realised  in  Ireland  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer 
barrister. 

Had  I  adhered  to  my  profession  I  must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a  silk 
gown.  The  severity  of  my  labour  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated,  whilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been 
considerably  increased.  I  could  have  done  a  much  greater 
variety  of  business  with  much  less  toil,  and  my  professional 
income  must  have  necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably 
one  half. 

If  I  had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my  pro- 
fession and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

But  I  dreamed  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream  ? — that 
Ireland  still  wanted  me  ;  that  although  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  advantages  from 
Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good  government  had  not 
reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  could  not 
reach  them  unless  the  Union  should  be  either  made  a  reality 
— or  unless  that  hideous  measure  should  be  abrogated. 

I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.  My  former  success 
gave  me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could 
easily  procure.  I  flung  away  the  profession — I  gave  its 
emoluments  to  the  winds — I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honours 
and  dignities — I  embraced  the  cause  of  country  !  and — come 
weal  or  come  woe — I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I  have 
never  repined,  nor  ever  shall  repent. 

An  event  occurred  which  I  could  not  have  foreseen.      Once 
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more  high  professional  promotion  was  placed  within  my 
reach.  The  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
became  vacant.  I  was  offered  it.  Or,  had  I  preferred  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  alternative  was  proposed  to 
me.  It  was  a  tempting  offer.  Its  value  was  enhanced  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and  pre-eminently  so  by 
the  person  through  whom  it  was  made — the  best  Englishman 
that  Ireland  ever  saw — the  Marquis  of  Normandy. 

But  I  dreamed  again  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream  ?— -and 
I  refused  the  offer.  And  here  am  I  now  taunted,  even  by 
you,  with  mean  and  sordid  motives. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  the  least  vanity  when  I  assert 
that  no  man  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  to  what  he  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  country  than  I  have  done.  I  care  not  how  I 
may  be  ridiculed  or  maligned.  I  feel  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  no  public  man  has  made  more,  or  greater,  or  more 
ready  sacrifices. 

Still  there  lingers  behind  one  source  of  vexation  and  sorrow ; 
one  evil,  perhaps  greater  than  all  the  rest ;  one  claim,  I 
believe  higher  than  any  other,  upon  the  gratitude  of  my 
countrymen.  It  consists  in  the  bitter,  the  virulent,  the 
mercenary,  and  therefore  the  more  envenomed  hostility 
towards  me,  which  my  love  for  Ireland  and  for  liberty  has 
provoked.  What  taunts,  what  reproaches,  what  calumnies, 
have  I  not  sustained  ?  What  modes  of  abuse,  what  vitupera- 
tion, what  slander  have  been  exhausted  against  me  I  What 
vials  of  bitterness  have  been  poured  on  my  head  !  What 
coarseness  of  language  has  not  been  used,  abused,  and  worn 
out  in  assailing  me  ?  What  derogatory  appellation  has 
been  spared  ?  What  treasures  of  malevolence  have  been 
expended  ?  What  follies  have  not  been  imputed  ?  in  fact, 
what  crimes  have  I  not  been  charged  with  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy. 
I  know  that  I  had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cordial, 
affectionate,  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I  stand,  beyond 
controversy,   the    most   and   the   best   abused   man   in   the 
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universal  world  !  And,  to  cap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you 
come  with  a  lath  at  your  side  instead  of  the  sword  of  a  Talbot, 
and  you  throw  Peel's  scurrility  along  with  your  own  into  my 
cup  of  bitterness. 

All  this  have  I  done  and  suffered  for  Ireland.  And,  let 
her  be  grateful  or  ungrateful,  solvent  or  insolvent,  he  who 
insults  me  for  taking  her  pay  wants  the  vulgar  elements  of 
morality  which  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ; 
he  wants  the  higher  sensations  of  the  soul,  which  enable  one 
to  perceive  that  there  are  services  which  bear  no  comparison 
with  money,  and  can  never  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary 
rewards. 

Yes,  I  am — I  say  it  proudly — the  hired  servant  of  Ireland, 
and  I  glory  in  my  servitude. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

Oh  God,  it  is  a  dreadful  night — how  fierce  the  dark  winds  blow, 
It  howls  like  mourning  bean  sidhe,  its  breathings  speak  of  woe  ; 
Twill  rouse  my  slumbering  orphans — blow  gently,  oh  wild 

blast, 
My  wearied  hungry  darlings  are  hushed  in  peace  at  last. 

And  how  the  cold  rain  tumbles  down  in  torrents  from  the  skies, 
Down,  down,  upon  our  stiffened  limbs,  into  my  children's 

eyes  : — 
Oh,  God  of  Heaven,  stop  your  hand  until  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  out  upon  the  weary  world  again  we'll  take  our  way. 

But,  ah  !    my  prayers  are  worthless — oh  !    louder  roars  the 

blast, 
And  darker  from  the  pitchy  clouds,  the  rain  falls  still  more 

fast  ; 
Oh  God,  if  you  be  merciful,  have  mercy  now,  I  pray  — 
Oh,  God  forgive  my  wicked  words— I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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To  see  my  ghastly  babies — my  babes  so  meek  and  fair — 

To  see  them  huddled  in  that  ditch,  like  wild  beasts  in  their 

lair  : 
Like  wild  beasts  !   No  !   the  vixen  cubs  that  sport  on  yonder 

hill 
Lie  warm  this  hour,  and,  I'll  engage,  of  food  they've  had  theii 

fill. 

Oh  blessed  Queen  of  Mercy,  look  down  from  that  black  sky — 
You've  felt  a  mother's  misery,  then  hear  a  mother's  cry; 
I  mourn  not  my  own  wretchedness,  but  let  my  children  rest, 
Oh,  watch  and  guard  them  this  wild  night,  and  then  I  shall  be 
blest  ! 

Thus  prayed  the  wanderer,  but  in  vain  ! — in  vain  her  mournful 

cry; 
God  did  not  hush  that  piercing  wind,  nor  brighten  that  dark 

sky: 
But  when  the  ghastly  winter's  dawn  its  sickly  radiance  shed 
The  mother  and  her  wretched  babes  lay  stiffened,  grim,  and 

dead  ! 

J.  KeegaN. 


ah  pAitmín  pÁmueAC. 

Sca^ai^)  if  fcéicpeAt)  fcéAt  nA  fCACAi^e 

An  riiAOftm   An  tíiAitíf   SAUAm, 
At\  gAngAiT)  An  géAn-goin  saoca  An  gAT>Ai*óe 

1f  An   ctAon-cun   óAtAi'óe  An    cneÁ-óAine  ; 
T)o  tíieAlUvó  teif  céAT>  c^n  céAt)UAií>  1  gcACAin, 

T)o  léigeAt)  50  5LA11  •oÍo'óacc  neÁrh'óA  ; 
1f  pneAbAi*ó-fi   ó'ri   bpéifc  pA  géA5Ait>   seAntrmAi-óe 

péAnta  ^n    $Ai*onín    pÁinag. 

SCAón.AI'Ó,    féAIIAlt)    féAlA    An    CftA'OAI^e, 

A  ttnéA^A,  a  OeAncui'óeAóc  tiAiftue  ; 
DAtlAit)  An  T)Aot  te  *oéAnAit>  Aitnige, 
1f  cnei^ni  CAitige  ati  cáftAinne  ; 
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LeAtlAl'ó   An    |\riU0Aiin   T)éAf\CAó  T>eAg-ci\oii)eAó 

5|\K\n*oA  geAt-gf\itin  g^AfAc, 
'S  fÁ  teAjttriAnn  fcém'ie  a  fcéite  CA5Ait), 

A  tf\éi*o  An   pAiT>tnn   pÁiftcig. 

AiteAncA  Dé  nÁ  ^éAbA-ó  neAó  *oíb, 

DéAntngit),  teAfingit)  tÁitj\eAó 
t)u|\  mbeAfiCA  50  béAtMC  cAoríinAó  cneAf-óAom 

UnéiteAó   CAif-bmn   cÁbAóCAó ; 
UAcmAf  An  cfAogAil,  fcléip  if  pteA*ó-t:íon, 

péAó  511^  neAtfi-mt)  a  tnbLát  f  An  : 
tlí  triAit^piT)  acc  cjAéinife  CAOb  let/  tAitnitne, 

A   péAt\tA  An    pAiT)|\ín    pÁij\cig. 

£aIa  ^An  péile,   ctvAOf  ir  CAtAoip, 

Ctéite  if  cteAfui*óeAóc  óÁmce, 
tTlAltuigúeAóc  mémne,  Cf\éAn-coiL  ceAfAit)e, 

UAOfCAt)  CAnnAi'óe  if  cáj\ca, 
t)lAT>Aif\eAcc,  btAoftmAnn,  bAoc-btunt),   btvAtungeAcc 

pjAéitfi    tu    bpeACAit)e    ctUii!)    pmn  ; 
?f  bAnAtcfA  An   /don-ttlic  stAo^AíT)  mA|\  caíuit), 

péAftA    An    pAit)|\ín    PA1|\C1§. 

xVoriungim  pém  t)o'ti  CfAogAt  ^un  peActngeAp. 

1f  t/Aon-ltlAC  geAt-óíoó  ltlAif\e, 
SeAtA*o   'oom'    fAogAt  1   ^ctAoncAóc   fUA|\t^1'óeAcc, 

A5   |\éAbAt)   ceAnc-t)tige  ati    pÁpA ; 
TTIunAbAn  béit,   $An   fpéif  1   n-Aictnge, 

tem'   -óémc  ní  Alxingirn   fÁtvriiAit, 
Ace  A5  mA^A-ó  'f  A5  fcléip  t:é  úféAT)  An   pAit)|\ín 

tlAotfitA  Ain5tit>e  pÁi|ACig. 

5aó  *oume  ^un  rfiiAn  tetf  éifceAóc  feAl  linn, 

'S  le  cpéitib  Án  bpAiotnn   pÁi|\cig, 
SeAónA-ó   béice,   C|\AOf,   if   mAiUf, 

l)péA5A,  bt\AT)Aige,  if  cAmeAT) 
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AipjteAnn   *Oé   r\Á  tei^e^t)   te  jMiltige, 

1f.  T)éA|AC   te   T)e^g-c|\oit)e   •oeÁ^tiA'ó  ; 
1f  tn^itpit)  tTlAC  T)é  50  téif\  r\A  peACAi-oe 

Ua|\  éif  ua  HAit|\ige  tÁini^. 

if  cum-A  Uom  pém  cá  caoD  'n^  leAspM^e^ 

1  bpém  no  1  n-Aicít)  í>Áif  mé, 
Ace  50  mbe^vó  *otnne  "oen  ctéip  Ann  glé-Afpvó  m^ibíT), 

1f  céijA  T)o   LdfjMi'óe  A|A  ctÁjt  "oom  ; 
An  £iotA|A  An  ^é  if  péice  1  scjiAnnAíft, 

'S  mo   cfeAcc^t)  a  5  iti<a,ojvaí&  ff\ÁiT)e 
Ó  gUMMTMfi  mé  pÁ  fcéic  a  mt>jV4CAi>oe 

A5  éifceAóc  -An   pAiT)frin  pÁifag. 

UAt)5  gAefteAtAC  0  stiHteAtoÁin. 


THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  NATION. 

Those  scalding  tears — those  scalding  tears 

Too  long  have  fallen  in  vain— 
Up  with  the  banners  and  the  spears, 
And  let  the  gathered  grief  of  years 

Show  sterner  stuff  than  rain. 
The  lightning  in  that  stormy  hour 

When  forth  defiance  rolls, 
Shall  flash  to  scathe  the  Saxon  power, 
But  melt  the  links  our  long,  long  shower 

Had  rusted  round  our  souls. 

To  bear  the  wrongs  we  can  redress 

To  make  a  thing  of  time — 
The  tyranny  we  can  repress — 
Eternal  by  our  dastardness 

Were  crime — or  worse  than  crime  < 
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And  we,  whose  best  ana  worse  was  shame, 

From  first  to  last  alike. 
May  take,  at  length,  a  loftier  aim, 
And  struggle,  since  it  is  the  same 

To  suffer — or  to  strike. 

What  hatred  of  perverted  might 

The  cruel  hand  inspires, 
That  robs  the  linnet's  eye  of  sight 
To  make  it  sing  both  day  and  night  J 

Yet,  thus  they  robbed  our  sires. 
By  blotting  out  the  ancient  lore 

Where  every  loss  was  shown — > 
Up  with  the  flag  !      We  stand  before 
The  Saxons  of  the  days  of  yore 

In  Saxons  of  our  own. 

Denial  met  our  just  demands, 

And  hatred  met  our  love  ; 
Till  now,  by  Heaven  !    for  grasp  of  hands, 
We'll  give  them  clash  of  battle-brands, 

And  gauntlet  'stead  of  glove. 
And  may  the  Saxon  stamp  his  heel 

Upon  the  coward's  front, 
Who  sheaths  his  own  unbroken  steel, 
Until  for  mercy  tyrants  kneel, 

Who  forced  us  to  the  brunt  ! 

J.  D.  Frazer. 
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THE  FELONS. 

(Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  a  couple  of  other  outlawed  'Forty- 
Eight  men,  when  wandering  in  Tipperary  with  a  price  on  their  heads, 
came  upon  a  poor  peasant  at  the  close  of  a  distressing  and  anxious 
day.      Their  meeting  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  lines.  { 

"  Good  peasant,  we  are  strangers  here 

And  night  is  gathering  fast ; 
The  stars  scarce  glimmer  in  the  sky, 

And  moans  the  mountain  blast ; 
Can'st  tell  us  of  a  place  to  rest  ? 

We're  wearied  with  the  road  ; 
No  churl  the  peasant  used  to  be 

With  homely  couch  and  food." 

"  I  cannot  help  myself,  nor  know 

Where  ye  may  rest  or  stay  ; 
A  few  more  hours  the  moon  will  shine. 

And  light  you  on  your  way." 

"  But,  peasant,  can  you  let  a  man 

Appeal  to  you  in  vain, 
Here,  at  your  very  cabin  door, 

And  'mid  the  pelting  rain — 
Here,  in  the  dark  and  in  the  night, 

Where  one  scarce  sees  a  span  ? 
What !   close  your  heart !   and  close  your  door 

And  be  an  Irishman  !  " 

"  No,  no — go  on — the  moon  will  rise 

In  a  short  hour  or  two  ; 
What  can  a  peaceful  labourer  say 

Or  a  poor  toiler  do  ?  " 

"  You're  poor  ?     Well  here's  a  golden  chance 

To  make  you  rich  and  great ! 
Five  hundred  pounds  are  on  our  heads  ! 

The  gibbet  is  our  fate  ! 
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Fly.  raise  the  cry,  and  win  the  gold 

Or  some  may  cheat  you  soon  ; 
And  we'll  abide  by  the  roadside, 

And  wait  the  rising  moon." 

What  ails  the  peasant  ?      Does  he  flush. 

At  the  wild  greed  of  gold  ? 
Why  seizes  he  the  wanderers'  hands  ? 

Hark  to  his  accents  bold  : 

"  Ho  !   I  have  a  heart  for  you,  neighbours — 

Aye,  and  a  hearth  and  a  home — 
Ay,  and  a  help  for  you,  neighbours  : 

God  bless  ye  and  prosper  ye — Come  ! 
Come— out  of  the  light  of  the  soldiers  ; 

Come  in  'mongst  the  children  and  all ; 
And  I'll  guard  ye  for  sake  of  old  Ireland 

Till  Connall  himself  gets  a  fall. 

"  To  the  demons  with  all  their  gold  guineas ; 

Come  in — everything  is  your  own  ; 
And  I'll  kneel  at  your  feet,  friends  of  Ireland  ! 

What  I  wouldn't  for  King  on  his  throne. 
God  bless  ye  that  stood  in  the  danger 

In  the  midst  of  the  country's  mishap, 
That  stood  up  to  meet  the  big  famine — 

Och  !   ye  are  the  men  in  the  gap  ! 

"  Come  in — with  a  cé&x>  tníte  pÁitxe; 

Sit  down,  and  don't  make  any  noise, 
Till  I  come  with  more  comforts  to  crown  ye — 

Till  I  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 
Arra  !    shake  hands  again — noble  fellows 

That  left  your  own  homes  for  the  poor  ! 
Not  a  man  in  the  land  could  betray  you 

Or  against  you  shut  his  heart  or  his  door." 

J.  T.  Campion. 
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LAX)^   AJUS   A   ttl  At  A1U. 

(A  picture  of  the  proselytising  methods  of  the  Famine  period.) 

Do  oeAúA  AtjAile,'   Úaitjx;  !     Thank  you  kindly,  mother. 
Ciormuf  zá  "oo  ftÁince,  'Uaitj^  ?     Finely,  finely,  mother. 
Aifiú,  cá  rvAoAif,  a  Úait>5  ?     I'll  tell 'you  the  whole  truth 

mother, 
In  troth,  I  went  to  school  to  learn  the  rules  of  Grammar. 

One  day  I  was  at  home,  with  a  pain  that  wasn't  merry, 
I  walked  and  went  astray,  and  found  my  way  to  Castlederry 
The  master  spoke  so  fine,  he  placed  me  right  in  clover  ; 
I  said  their  prayers  in  rhyme,  and  spelt  the  Bible  over. 

A^tjf  cat)  a  puAifUf ,  a  Uaitj$;  1     A  finely  shawley,  mother. 
5oiTjé  An  fóf\c  é,  'ÚA1TJ5  ?     Every  kind  of  colour. 
I  thought  that  all  was  right,  that  mate  would  be  on  the  table, 
For  they  kil't  a  cow  that  died  ;  but  it  was  all  a  fable. 

The  master  was  a  rogue,  his  name  was  Darby  Coggage, 
He  ate  the  mate  himself,  we  only  got  the  cabbage  ; 
The  mistress,  too,  was  sly,  which  no  one  ever  doubted, 
She  was  mighty  fond  of  wine,  and  left  the  sick  without  it. 

We  were  honoured  there  one  day  by  bonnets  they  call  cottage, 
And  when  they  went  away  we  called  them  ladies'  porridge  ; 
But,  mother,  wait  awhile,  we'll  try  to  trate  them  civil, 
tluAin  pÁfrAiTj  n-A  pfvárjAitje  tuja-oa,  we'll  pitch  'em  to    the 
divil. 

An  cAtAm  -oorhriAlt  ó  smite  At)  Ám. 
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THE  EMIGRANTS. 

Behold  !   a  troop  of  travellers  descending  to  the  shore — 
Strong,  stalwart  youths  and  maidens,  mixed  with  those  in 

years,  and  hoar  ; 
With  stealth  they  glide  towards  the  tide  like  walkers  in  their 

sleep  : 
Where  are  ye  going,  lonely  ones,  that  thus  ye  walk  and  weep  ? 

No  answer :   but  the  lip  compressed  argues  a  tale  to  tell — 
A  studied  silence  seems  to  hold  them  bound  as  if  a  spell ; 
They  passed  me  by  abstractedly,  their  gaze  where,  near  at 

hand, 
Rolls  through  the  shade  the  heavy  wave  upon  the  sullen 

strand. 

Stop — whither  go  ye  ?     See,  behind,  e'en  yet  the  landscape 

smiles — 
The  broad  sunset  illumines  yet  these  pleasant  western  isles — 
Why,  why  is  it  that  none  will  turn  and  take  one  look  behind, 
But  rather  face  the  billows  there,  to  light  and  counsel  blind  ? 

Peace  !    questioner — we  know  the  sun  upon  our  soil  doth 

rest — 
Though  Emigrants,  we  have  not  cast  all  feeling  from  our 

breast ; 
But  still,  we  go — for  through  that  shade  hope  gilds  the  distant 

plain, 
While  round  the  homes  we've  left  we  look  for  nourishment  in 

vain  ! 

Well,  thou  art  strong  ;    thy  stubborn  strength  may  make  the 

desert  do  ; 
But,  see  !    a  weeping  woman  here — some  shivering  children 

too  : 
Deluded  female,  stop  !    for  thee  what  hope  beyond  the  tide  ? 
For  me  ? — and  seest  thou  not  I  have  my  husband  by  my  side  ? 
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And  thou,  too,  parting  !   thou,  my  friend,  that  loyed  thy  home 

and  ease  ? 
Ay — see  my  brothers — sisters  here — what's  country  without 

these  ? 
But  then,  thy  hands  for  toil  unfit — thy  frame  to  labour  new  ? 
What  then  ?   I  work  beside  my  friends — come  thou  and  join 

our  crew. 

Yes,  come  !    exclaims  a  reverend  man — glad  will  we  be  of 

thee — 
We  go  in  Christian  fellowship  our  mission  o'er  the  sea — 
I've  left  a  large  and  happy  flock,  that  loved  me,  too,  full  well  ; 
Yet  I  take  heart,  as  I  depart  where  godless  heathens  dwell. 

Alas  !  and  is  it  needful  then  that  from  this  ancient  soil 
Where  wealth  and  honour  crowned  so  long  the  hardy  yeoman's 

toil, 
The  goodliest  of  its  offspring  thus  should  bid  the  canvass  swell, 
And  to  the  parent  earth  in  troops  wave  their  last  sad  farewell  ? 

I'm  answered  from  the  swarming  ports,  the   ever-streaming 

tide 
That  pours  on  board  a  thousand  ships  my  country's  hope  and 

pride — 
I'm  answered  by  the  fruitless  toil  of  many  a  neighbour's  hand, 
And  the  gladsome  shouts  of  prosperous  men  in  many  a  distant 

land. 

Stay,  countrymen  !-—> e'en  yet  there's  time — we'll  settle  all 

your  score — 
We  cannot  spare  such  honoured  men— 'twould  grieve  our 

hearts  too  sore  ; 
Things  will  go  smooth— why  quit  the  scene  a  thousand  things 

made  dear. 
That  wealth  may  deck  ye  in  the  spoils  torn  from  affection 

here  ? 
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Torn  is  the  last  embrace  apart — the  vessel  quits  the  shore — 
They're  waving  hands  from  off  the  deck — -we  hear  their  voice 

no  more — 
God  bless  ye,  friends  !   I  honour  ye,  adventurous,  noble  band  ! 
Farewell  !  I  would  not  call  ye  now  back  to  this  wretched  land  ! 

Why  not  myself  among  ye,  loved  associates  of  my  day  ? 
Why  not  with  you  embarked  to  share  the  perils  of  your  way  ? 
Because,  though  hope  may  be  your  sun,  remembrance  is  my 

star — 
Farewell — I'll  die  a  watcher  where  my  father's  ashes  are. 

Digby  Pilot  Starkey,  M.R.I. A. 


GOD'S  SECOND  PRIEST  :    THE  TEACHER. 

In  that  dark  time  of  cruel  wrong,  when  on  our  country's 

breast 
A  dreary  load,  a  ruthless  Code,  with  wasting  terrors  prest — 
Our  gentry  stripped  of  land  and  clan,  sent  exiles  o'er  the  main 
To  turn  the  scale  on  foreign  fields  for  foreign  monarch's  gain — 
Our  people  trod  like  vermin  down,  all  'fenceless  flung  to  sate 
Extortion,  lust,  and  brutal  whim,  and  rancorous  bigot  hate — 
Our  priesthood  tracked  from  cave  to  hut,  like  felons  chased 

and  lashed, 
And  from  their  ministering  hands  the  lifted  chalice  dashed  ; 
In  that  black  time  of  law-wrought  crime,  of  stifling  woe  and 

thrall, 
There  stood  supreme  one  foul  device,  one  engine  worse  than 

all. 

Him  whom  they  wished  to  keep  a  slave,  they  sought  to  make 

a  brute — - 
They  banned  the  light  of  heaven — they  bade  instruction's 

voice  be  mute. 
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God's  second  priest— the  Teacher — sent  to  feed  men's  minds 

with  lore — 
They  marked  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  on  the  priests'  before. 
Well — well  they  knew  that  never,  face  to  face  beneath  the 

sky, 
Could  tyranny  and  knowledge  meet,  but  one  of  them  must 

die  ; 
That  lettered  slaves  will  link  their  might  until  their  murmurs 

grow 
To  that  imperious  thunder-peal  which  despots  quail  to  know  ! 
That  men  who  learn  will  learn  their  strength — the  weakness 

of  their  lords — 
Till  all  the  bonds  that  gird  them  round  are  snapped  like 

Samson's  cords. 
This  well  they  knew,  and  called  the  power  of  ignorance  to  aid  ; 
So  might,  they  deemed,  an  abject  race  of  soulless  slaves  be 

made — • 
When  Irish  memories,  hopes,  and  thoughts  were  withered, 

branch  and  stem — 
A  race  of  abject,  soulless  serfs,  to  hew  and  draw  for  them. 

Ah,  God  is  good  and  nature  strong — they  let  not  thus  decay 
The  seeds  that  deep  in  Irish  breasts  of  Irish  feeling  lay  ; 
Still  sun  and  rain  made  emerald  green  the  loveliest  fields  on 

earth, 
And  gave  the  type  of  deathless  hope,  the  little  shamrock, 

birth  ; 
Still  faithful  to  their  holy  Church,  her  direst  straits  among, 
To  one  another  faithful  still,  the  priests  and  people  clung. 
And  Christ  was  worshipped  and  received  with  trembling  haste 

and  fear, 
In  field  and  shed,  with  posted  scouts  to  warn  of  bloodhounds 

near  ; 
Still  crouching  'neath  the  sheltering  hedge,  or  stretched  on 

mountain  fern 
The  teacher  and  his  pupils  met  feloniously — to  learn  ; 
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Still  round  the  peasant's  heart  of  hearts  his  darling  music 

twined, 
A  fount  of  Irish  sobs  or  smiles  in  every  note  enshrined 
And  still  beside  the  smouldering  turf  were  fond  traditions  told 
Of  heavenly  saints  and  princely  chiefs — the  power  and  faith 

of  old. 

Deep  lay  the  seeds,  yet  rankest  weeds  sprang  mingled — could 

they  fail  ? 
For  what  were  freedom's  blessed  worth  if  slavery  wrought 

not  bale  ? 
As  thrall,  and  want,  and  ignorance  still  deep  and  deeper  grew, 
What  marvel  weakness,  gloom,  and  strife  fell  dark  amidst  us 

too. 
And  servile  thoughts  that  measure  not  the  inborn  worth  of 

man — 
And  servile  cringe  and  subterfuge  to  'scape  our  masters'  ban — 
And  drunkenness — our  sense  of  woe  a  little  while  to  steep — ■ 
And  aimless  feud,  and  murderous  plot — oh  !   one  could  pause 

and  weep  ! 
'Mid  all  the  darkness,  faith  in  heaven  still  shone,  a  saving  ray, 
And  heaven  o'er  our  redemption  watched,  and  chose  its  own 

good  day. 
Two  men  were  sent  us — one  for  years,  with  Titan  strength  of 

soul, 
To  beard  our  foes,  to  peal  our  wrongs,  to  band  us  and  control ; 
The  other,  at  a  later  time,  on  gentler  mission  came  : 
To  make  our  noblest  glory  spring  from  out  our  saddest  shame  ! 
On  all  our  wondrous  upward  course  hath  heaven  its  finger  set, 
And  we — but,  oh  !    my  countrymen,  there's  much  before  us 

yet. 

How  sorrowful  the  useless  powers  our  glorious  island  yields — 
Our  countless  havens  desolate,  our  waste  of  barren  fields, 
The  all-unused  mechanic  might  our  rushing  streams  afford, 
The  1  juried  treasures  of  our  mines,  our  sea's  unvalued  hoard  ! 
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But,  oh  !   there  is  one  piteous  waste  whence  all  the  rest  have 

grown, 
One  worse  neglect — the  mind  of  man  left  desert  and  unsown. 
Send  Knowledge  forth  to  scatter  wide,  and  deep  to  cast  its 

seeds, 
The  nurse  of  energy,  and  hope,  of  manly  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Let  it  go  forth  ;  right  soon  will  spring  those  forces  in  its  train 
That  vanquish  Nature's  stubborn  strength,  that  rifle  earth 

and  main — 
Itself  a  nobler  harvest  far  than  Autumn  tints  with  gold, 
A  higher  wealth,  a  surer  gain,  than  wave  and  mine  enfold. 
Let  it  go  forth  unstained,  and  purged  from  Pride's  unholy 

leaven, 
With  fearless  forehead  raised  to  man,  but  humbly  bent  to 

heaven  ; 
And  press  upon  us  one  by  one,  the  fruits  of  English  sway, 
And  blend  the  wrongs  of  bygone  times  with  this  our  fight 

to-day  ; 
And  show  our  fathers'  constancy,  but  truest  instinct  led 
To  loathe  and  battle  with  the  power  that  on  their  substance 

fed; 
And  let  it  place  beside  our  own  the  world's  vast  page  to  tell 
That  never  lived  the  nation  yet  could  rule  another  well. 
Thus,  thus  our  cause  shall  gather  strength  ;   no  feeling  vague 

and  blind, 
But  stamped  by  passion  on  the  heart,  by  reason  on  the  mind. 
Let  it  go  forth — a  mightier  foe  to  England's  power  than  all 
The  rifles  of  America,  the  armaments  of  Gaul ! 
It  shall  go  forth,  and  woe  to  them  that  bar  or  thwart  its  way — 
'Tis  God's  own  light,  all  heavenly  bright— we  care  not  who 

says  nay. 

John  O'Hagan. 
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SENTENCED  TO  DEATH. 

With  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  forehead,  as  I  kneel  on  the 

cold  dungeon  floor, 
As  I  kneel  at  your  feet,  Rev.  Father,  with  no  one  but  God  to 

the  fore — 
With  my  heart  opened  out  for  your  reading,  and  no  hope  or 

thought  of  rel'ase 
From  the  death  that,  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  is  staring  me 

straight  in  the  face. 
I  have  told  you  the  faults  of  my  boyhood — the  follies  and 

sins  of  my  youth — • 
And  now  of  this  crime  of  my  manhood  I'll  speak  with  the 

same  open  truth. 

You  see,  sir,  the  land  was  our  people's  for  ninety  good  years ; 

and  their  toil 
What  first  was  a  bare  bit  of  mountain  brought  into  good  fruit- 
bearing  soil; 
Twas  their  hands  raised  the  walls  of  the  cabin,  where  our 

children  were  born  and  bred, 
Where  our  weddings  and  christenings  were  merry,  where  we 

waked  and  keened  over  our  dead. 
We  were  honest  and  fair  to  the  landlord,  we  paid  him  the  rent 

to  the  day — 
And  it  wasn't  our  fault  if  or»r  hard  sweat  he  wasted  and 

squandered  away 
On  the  cards,  and  the  dice,  and  the  racecourse,  and  often  in 

deeper  disgrace, 
That  no  tongue  cculd  relate  without  bringing  a  blush  to  an 

honest  man's  face. 

But  the  day  came  at  last  that  they  worked  tor,  when  the 

castles,  the  mansions,  the  lands 
They  should  hold  but  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  their  shame 

passed  away  from  their  hands  ; 
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And  our  place,  sir,  too,  went  to  auction— by  many  the  acres 

were  sought, 
\nd  what  cared  the  stranger— that"  purchased — who  made 

them  the  good  soil  he  bought  ? 
The  old  folk  were  gone — thank  God  for  it — where  trouble  01 

care  can't  pursue; 
But  the  wife  and  the  childre' — oh,  Father  in  Heaven  !—  what 

was  I  to  do  ? 
So  I  thought  I'll  go  speak  to  the  new  man — I'll  tell  him  of  me 

and  of  mine  ; 
The  trifle  I've  gathered  together  I'll  place  in  his  hands  for  a 

fine — 
The  estate  is  worth  six  times  the  money,  and  maybe  his  heart 

isn't  cold  ; 
But  the  scoundrel  who  bought  the  i(  thief's  pen'orth"  was 

worse  than  the  pauper  that  sold — 
I  chased  him  to  house  and  to  office,  wherever  I  thought  he'd 

be  met ; 
I  offered  him  all  he'd  put  on  it — but  no  !    'twas  the  land  he 

should  get ; 
I  prayed  as  men  only  to  God  pray— my  prayer  was  spurned 

and  denied, 
And  what  matter  how  just  my  poor  right  was,  when  he  had 

the  law  on  his  side  ! 

I  was  young,  and  but  few  years  was  married  to  one  with  a 
voice  like  a  bird — 

When  she  sang  the  old  songs  of  our  country  every  feeling 
within  me  was  stirred. 

Oh  !  I  see  her  this  minute  before  me  with  a  foot  'wouldn't 
bend  a  croneen, 

Her  laughing  lips  lifted  to  kiss  me— my  darling,  my  bright- 
eyed  Eibhlin  ! 

Twas  often  with  pride  that  I  watched  her,  her  soft  arms 
fondling  our  boy. 

Until  he  chased  the  smile  from  her  red  lip,  and  silenced  the 
song  of  her  joy — 
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Whist,  Father,  have  patience  a  minute  let  me  wipe  the  Dig 

drops  from  my  brow — 
Whist,  Father,  I'll  try  not  to  curse  him  ;  but,  I  tell  you,  don't 

preach  to  me  now. 
Exciting  myself  !   Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  the  story  is  now  nearly 

done, 
And,  Father,  your  own  breast  is  heaving — I  see  the  tears 

down  from  you  run. 
Well,  he  threatened — he  coaxed — he  ejected,  for  we  tried  to 

cling  to  the  place 
That  was  mine — yes,  far  more  than  'twas  his,  sir — I  told  him 

so  up  to  his  face. 
But  the  little  I  had  melted  from  me  in  making  a  fight  for  my 

own, 
And  a  beggar  with  three  helpless  childre',  out  on  the  world  I 

was  thrown. 
And  Eibhlin  would  soon  have  another — another  that  never 

drew  breath — 
The  neighbours  were  good  to  us  always — but  what  could  they 

do  against  death  ? 
For  my  wife  and  my  infant  before  me  lay  dead,  and  by  him 

they  were  kil't, 
As  sure  as  I'm  kneeling  before  you  to  own  to  my  share  of  the 

guilt. 
I  laughed  all  consoling  to  scorn,  I  didn't  mind  much  what  I 

said, 
With  Eibhlin  a  corpse  in  a  barn,  on  a  bundle  of  straw  lor  a  bed  ; 
But  the  blood  in  my  veins  boiled  to  madness — do  they  think 

that  a  man  is  a  log  ? 
1  tracked  him  once  more — 'twas  the  last   time — and  I  shot 

him  that  night  like  a  dog. 
Yes,  /  did  it — I  shot  him  !    but,  Father,  let  them  who  make 

laws  for  the  land 
Look  to  it  when  they  come  to  judgment  for  the  blood  that  lies 

red  on  my  hand. 
It  I  drew  the  piece,  'twas  they  primed  it,  that  left  him  stretched 

cold  on  the  sod  ; 
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And  from  their  bar  where  I  got  my  sentence  I  appeal  to  the 

bar  of  my  God 
For  the  justice  I  never  got  from  them,  for  the  right  in  their 

hands  that's  unknown  ; 
Still,  at  last,  sir — I'll  say  it — I'm  sorry  I  took  the  law  into  my 

own — 
That  I  stole  out  that  night  in  the  darkness  while  mad  with  my 

grief  and  despair, 
And  drove  the  black  soul  from  his  body,  without  giving  him 

time  for  a  prayer. 
Well,  'tis  told,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  story  ;  God  forgive  him 

and  me  for  our  sins  ; 
My  life  is  now  ending — but,  Father,  the  young  ones  !  for  them 

life  begins. 
You'll  look  to  poor  Eibhlin's  young  orphans  ?  God  bless  you  ! 

And  now  I'm  at  p'ace 
And  resigned  to  the  death  that  to-morrow  is  staring  me 

straight  in  the  face. 

"  Brigid  "  of  the  Nation. 


A  tihc  rhuii\e  x\a  ti5f\áf  t>o  ctnfeAt)  cum  báif, 

1f   T)'£uL41t15    AW    pÁ1f    pexMVA1T>eAC, 

T)o  oearmtug  fíot  &bA\m  te  Attuf  no  cnÁrii, 

ptiit  A^tif   cne^vú^  t)e^|\5A  ; 
P|\e,d54i]A  me,  a  %y<&o  ;    beif  m'^n-Am  i  x>z\\Át 

50    p^fijtAc^f  tán-g^<voAm4c, 
As  cA\teAm  An  CfótÁif  f ax*a  git  tineAgA 

1t>1|\   ^pfCAit   if   Ajvo-^inse^ttAit). 

Ip^eA^A^  mé,  a  Citiofc,  a  ca]\a  mo  cfoitfe, 
An   CAjvpAig  f eo  1m'   óti*ó,   co^fung  í 

If  óm'  •OeAfCAit)  tei5  -píof  f\\otA  -ditfige, 
X)o  X)éAWA\>  50  C|\íc  plAitif  mé  : 
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11K\[\  if  peACAC  mé  bí  fa&n-nAiAó  río|\, 

T)|\oió-beAj\€Aó    pí o j\- n'i xM,Lai gúe, 
If  nÁ  CAgAi^-fe  bAoif  beAfCAó  aii  cfAoigit 

Aj\  m'-AHAm  Le  Unn  rcAj\tA  tiotn. 

Sc|\e-d*OAim  tf  éi gmi,  Aiccmi  50  féirii 

v\|\  1ÍUn|\e  'f  a  tiAon  itlAC  CAlniA 
UeAóc  fe-AlAt)  -pé  *óém  m'-anm-A  pléit>, 

1f  a  óofAinc  ó'n  triAOf\  tfiAlUngce. 
T)eifciobAil  T)é  'r  a  ^CAfiAiT)  50  Léif\; 

Im'   tA|\|\Aiíi5  'fAti   fvérni   beAnnuigte 
tVlo  beAjACA  A|A  An  fAogAt  ceAt£Ac  ctAon 

5An$Ai*oeAó   bAot   t>o   rhAiceA*ó    *úom. 

A  T)ia  acá  fuAf,  péAó  o|mh  AnuAf 

1f    féit)cig    mo    guAif    ^nf-Ai*ó, 
Ace  tei5  me  50  fUAnríiA^  fÁfCA  1*0'  cuah 

gtéigeAt   buAn-creAftriAc. 
A  ÚigeAfinA  nA  mt)uA*ó,  t)éin  of\m  cfUAg 

A^   téAóu   TDo'n    uAifi   nibbed 
1r  nÁ  tei5  mife  uaic  péimt)  te  puAú 

1   bpéin  te  fluAg   AcA|\om. 

1f  T>eocAifv  t)otn  lAbAifu:  teAcrA  5ATI  T>Abc, 

A5  c^5Ai|\c  t>o  cAbAiji  caIuia; 
^f  5UF  PA>o^  ™é  a  5  cjAeAbAt)  uf\eAfnA  te  ponr» 

1  5coinne  *oo   tfiotMfiAil-AiceAncA. 
tlí'l  inf  An  T)orhAn  fAif\pn5,  mo  tom  ! 

peACAó  te  cogAt)  if  meAfA  toic 
11Á  mife  cá  bot)An  bAtb  nrT  tobAfv 

CeAngAitxe  a^   An    n-ofAeAtn    riiAtUngte. 

11  í  tiA    le  fÁt)    5Aimm  a^  ttvÁig, 

HA    T)J\ÚÓC    AfV    bAf\fl    gtAff\AC, 

11á   peACA    te  f  uigeArii   &)\  i^aiiahi,   póifxío^  ! 
CeAn^Ailce   itn'   ó|Aoiúe   óAtCAigce. 
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"If  móf\  tiotn  a  *otpiAn  póiiiAm  'f^n  cSUaO, 

x\cc  Tii  frógnAnn  ciaó  eA^tA  ; 
If  $uf  mó  iat>  te  téigeAm  5fÁfA  tYhc  T)é 

TIÁ  a   nT>eÁpnA   An   fAogAt  T/Aintipiof. 

1TlotAim-fe  T)ia  tAp  a  ftfeACA  mé  fUAtri, 

1f   Tntufe  £)Ain-cigeApnA  Aitcim-fe  ; 
peAT>Aj\  if  pot,  if  nA  nAoim  eite  teo, 

1f  cuf  a  5AT1  gó,  a  AtAip  "Oil  ; 
A"orhtn§itn    t>ói£>,    -oo    tthóeÁt  A$;tif   'o'Goiti, 

1f  "oo   nA   nApfCAtAio   pó-rjeAnmngte, 
5up  peActngeAf  "oom'  *úeom  11n,  fmAomuit!)  50  móp, 

1m'  gnioriiAptAio  'f  im'  glóp  tAtJAptA. 

An  c-uAbAp  A|\  "ocúif,  An  cfAinnc  if  An  *opúif, 

An  cpAOf  if  An  fun  peAp^Aó, 
pomnAT)  An  cfAogAit  if  a  teifce  50  téin 

Hi  fCAtwm  tiom  fém  a^a  aj\  bit  : 
Hac  mAips  •oo'n  zé  mAipeAf  mA|\  mé 

1nf  nA  feAóc  bpeACAi'óe  ctAonA  mApbúAc', 
1f  nAó  T)ÁnA  An  gnó  x>o  *ótnne  Detn'  fópu 

UA^AIpC    A|\    COpÓm    £tA1€1f   t/fAgÁit. 

Aóc,  péAó  mAp  T>o  féAn  peAT>Ap  mAc  T)é, 

An  CAn  LA5A15  An  cpéA/o  mALLAigte  é, 
if  ntiAip  x/Aifcpig  fé  1  ^cpeAtAib  Ait)Déit 

gup   ^Iacaid   'fAn    péim    beAnnmgte  é. 
T)ot>'  feAfAó  T)o'n  cfAogAt  fAipfms  50  téip, 

Jup   peACAó   trí    Af\   fcpAe   tTlA^XíAiUn, 
1f  t>á  ctnppteAóc  é  a  be&tA  te  LéigeAm, 

50  IDC115  fiteAt)  nA  mbpAon  ptAiceAf  *oi. 

,&p  n-AtAip  auá  mf  tía  ptAitif  50  ti-ápt), 

50   nAorhtngceAp  cpÁc  c'Aimn-fe, 
go  T)C151>6  *oo  píogAóc,  T>0  Í01I  A|\  An  fAOlgeAt, 

ÍTI  Ap   "oemceAp  1    ^cpíó    pAppAtAif  : 
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Á|\    n-Aju\n    LAeteAriiAit   rAl')Ai|\-Se    'óúmn 

If  niAit  tnunn   Á\\  scionncA  AinOpf, 
111a|\  riiAitrnft)  "oo  óáó,  if  x\Á  tei^  finn  i  *oclÁf 

xSCr  pAOfl  finn  ó  tiáf  *nAtnn*ó' 

A  1ÍHn|Ae  cá  lán  T>e  Cuite  tia  ns^Áf, 

UÁ'n  UigeAfMiA,  a  g^A^o,  1  tnAitte  teAc  ; 
If  beAnnuigte  zá  cú  1  ttptAiteAf  uaj\  rnnÁií> 

50   nAorhtii§ceAf\  cj\Át  c'Amtn-fe. 
If  CAitneAtfiAó  ^n  fAT)Af\c  co^a^)  t>o  t>|\oinn, 

ÍOSA   *oo   |\oinn   eA*oj\Ainn  ; 
Anoif  A^uf  juArii,  if  1  n-Atn  a^  bpiAn, 

50  ^AttAifi,  a  ^ia,   A5  feAfArh  *oúinn  ! 

SeA11   T)8  tiÓttí)A. 


THE  ANCIENT  RACE. 

What  shall  become  of  the  ancient  race, 
The  noble  Gaelic  island  race  ? 
Like  cloud  on  cloud  o'er  the  azure  sky, 
When  winter's  storms  are  loud  and  high, 
Their  dark  ships  shadow  the  ocean's  face — 
What  shall  become  of  the  Gaelic  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race 

The  poor,  unfriended,  faithful  race  ? 

Where  ploughman's  song  made  the  hamlet  ring, 

The  hawk  and  the  owlet  flap  their  wing  ; 

The  village  homes,  oh,  who  can  trace — 

God  of  our  persecuted  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Is  treason's  stigma  on  their  face  ? 
Be  they  cowards  or  traitors  ?       Go  — 
Ask  the  shade  of  England's  foe  ; 
See  the  gems  her  crown  that  grace  ; 
They  tell  a  tale  of  the  ancient  race. 
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They  tell  '&  tale  of  the  ancient  race — 
Of  matchless  deeds  in  danger's  face  ; 
They  speak  of  Britain's  glory  fed 
With  blood  of  Gaels,  right  bravely  shed  ; 
Of  India's  spoil  and  Frank's  disgrace — 
Such  tale  they  tell  of  the  ancient  race. 

Then  why  cast  out  the  ancient  race  ? 
Grim  want  dwelt  with  the  ancient  race  ; 
And  hell-born  laws,  with  prison  jaws, 
And  greedy  lords,  with  tiger  maws, 
Have  swallowed — swallow  still  apace — 
The  limbs  and  blood  of  the  ancient  race. 

Will  no  one  shield  the  ancient  race  ? 
They  fly  their  fathers'  burial  place  ; 
The  proud  lords  with  the  heavy  purse, 
Their  fathers'  shame — their  people's  curse— 
Demons  in  heart,  nobles  in  face, 
They  dig  a  grave  for  the  ancient  race  ! 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Shall  all  forsake  their  dear  birth-place, 
Without  one  struggle  strong  to  keep 
The  old  soil  where  their  fathers  sleep  ? 
The  dearest  land  on  earth's  wide  space — 
Why  leave  it  so,  O,  ancient  race  ? 

What  shall  befall  the  ancient  race  ? 
Light  up  one  hope  for  the  ancient  race  ; 
Oh,  priest  of  God — sagart  a  run  ! 
Lead  but  the  way,  we'll  go  full  soon  ; 
Is  there  a  danger  we'll  not  face 
To  keep  old  homes  for  the  Irish  race  ? 

They  shall  not  go,  the  ancient  race — 
They  must  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ! 
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Come,  gallant  Gaels,  and  take  your  stand — 
And  form  a  league  to  save  the  land : 
The  land  of  faith,  the  land  of  grace, 
The  land  of  Erin's  ancient  race  ! 

They  must  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ! 
They  shall  not  go,  the  ancient  race  ; 
The  cry  swells  loud  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  emerald  vale  to  mountain  hoar, 
From  altar  high  to  market-place — 
They  shall  not  go,  the  Gaelic  race  ! 


Rev.  M.  Tormey. 


DUBLIN   CASTLE. 


Dublin  Castle  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  it  stands  on  the 
South  side  of  the  River  Liffey.  It  is  called  a  castle  because 
it  has  a  great  many  windows  and  a  portico  to  the  principal 
entrance.  If  you  weren't  told  it  was  Dublin  Castle  you 
wouldn't  think  it  was  Dublin  Castle  at  all.  When  I  saw  it 
first  I  took  it  for  a  militia-barrack  or  a  poorhouse  for  gaugers. 
When  a  man  showed  me  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  lived 
when  he's  at  home  I  began  to  think  that  all  Lords  Lieutenant 
must  be  very  low-sized  men,  not  in  the  least  particular  about 
their  lodgings.  The  Castle,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  built 
on  Cork  Hill.  Many  ignorant  people,  such  as  Members  of 
Parliament  and  Lords,  think  that  Cork  Hill  is  in  the  city  of 
that  name.  Those  who  have  learned  geography  and  the  use 
of  the  globes  know  that  Cork  Hill  has  for  many  centuries  been 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  Castle  surrounds  a  square  called 
the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  tub  for  holding  flags.  There  is  also  a  policeman  in 
the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  but  he  is  not  worth  looking  at,  although 
his  face  is  generally  clean,  and  he  wears  a  silver  Albert  chain. 
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There  are  soldiers  walking  up  and  down  at  the  gate  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  They  always  carry  their  guns,  because, 
if  they  put  them  out  of  their  hands,  Fenians,  or  newspaper 
boys,  or  the  policemen  might  run  away  with  them.  This 
makes  the  soldiers  short-tempered  and  chew  tobacco.  There 
is  a  statue  of  Justice  over  the  gateway.  This  statue  fell  out 
of  the  sky  during  a  thunderstorm,  to  where  it  stands,  and 
only  that  it  is  red  hot  the  Government  would  get  men  to  take 
it  down,  for  it  has  no  business  there,  and  looking  at  it  only 
makes  the  people  who  live  in  the  Castle  uncomfortable. 

You  can  go  from  the  Upper  Castle  Yard  to  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard  under  an  arched  gateway.  There  are  policemen 
in  the  Lower  Yard,  but  they  don't  wear  Albert  chains  or  pare 
their  nails.  The  Lower  Castle  Yard  is  not  a  yard  in  the 
least,  but  makes  me  always  think  of  a  street  with  a  broken 
back.  There  are  a  few  towers  in  it.  These  towers  are  very 
strong.  A  man  once  told  me  that  if  you  fired  a  horse-pistol 
at  one  of  them  all  day  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  hole 
in  it !  A  great  number  of  small  boys  play  marbles  and  ball 
here.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  loves  to  see  innocent  children 
amusing  themselves,  and  he  often  sends  them  out  presents 
of  nuts  and  clay  pipes  to  blow  soap-bubbles.  When  there 
isn't  a  Cattle  Show  or  a  militia  regiment  to  be  inspected,  or  a 
Knight  to  be  made,  he  himself  often  comes  out  in  disguise 
and  blows  soap-bubbles.  It  is  always  remarked  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  soap-bubbles  are  the  largest  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  colours.  A  man  once  told  me  that  it  is 
because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  puts  a  lot  of  soft  soap  into  the 
water  which  he  uses. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  Castle  about  which 
there  are  so  many  wrong  notions  as  about  the  Castle  Hack. 
Some  are  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  man  ;  others  think  it  to 
be  an  attorney  ;  and  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  Of  all  the  people  who 
indulge  in  such  extravagances,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  has 
seen,  or  even  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  particularly  about 
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it.  Now,  I  have  seen  the  Hack,  and  learned  all  that  is  to  be 
known  concerning  it,  and  am,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  give 
correct  information  and  a  faithful  description  of  it.  I  gave 
a  decent  man  at  the  Castle  half-a-crown,  and  he  showed  it  to 
me  and  supplied  me  with  all  the  particulars  I  needed.  The 
Castle  Hack  is  a  poor,  lean,  wretched  old  horse.  He  is 
spavined  and  broken-winded,  and  his  bones  are  sharply 
visible  through  his  faded  and  v/ithered  hide.  He  is  wholly 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  any  honest  work  in  the  fields, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  objects  which 
can  offend  the  sight  of  a  humane  and  worthy  man.  Of  all 
the  noble  attributes  possessed  by  his  species,  none  remain  to 
him  ;  and  of  all  the  useful  qualities  of  his  fellows,  he  retains 
but  one,  that  of  abject  servility  to  the  rein,  for  he  has  neither 
the  generosity  nor  the  pride,  the  strength  nor  the  swiftness 
which  makes  his  race  fit  to  be  the  companions  of  men.  There 
is  ever  in  his  eye  the  expression  of  hunger  for  the  corn-bins  of 
the  Castle,  and  dreads  lest  he  should  be  worried  to  death  by 
those  of  his  own  race  in  their  rage  at  seeing  so  obscene  a 
creature  wearing  and  dishonouring  their  form.  His  employ- 
ment is  in  keeping  with  his  appearance.  It  is  he  who  fetches 
meat  for  the  Castle  kennel,  and  brings  the  soiled  linen  of  the 
Castle  to  the  laundry  to  be  cleansed.  Although  he  is  docile 
to  his  driver,  he  is  spurned  and  despised.  It  is  not  his  to 
swell  the  pageant,  but  to  feed  darkly  at  the  Castle  manger,  to 
fear  the  light,  and  to  crawl  and  shudder  in  the  noisome  ways. 
Poor  brute,  if  he  could  only  have  one  month's  grazing  on  a 
hillside  in  the  sunlight  he  might  pluck  up  some  spirit  and 
lose  at  once  his  taste  for  Castle  oats,  and  his  indifference  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  performed. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  Castle  now  standing  is  the  Back 
Stairs.  The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  staircase  is  in  the 
Castle  Garden.  After  going  up  a  few  steps  a  passage  is 
reached,  which  leads  by  a  kind  of  bridge  over  the  Lower 
Castle  Yard  into  the  Castle.  The  steps  of  the  stairs  are 
iron  ;   for  so  many  people  go  up  and  down  "that  if  they  were 
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made  of  any  softer  substance  they  would  have  been  worn 
away  long  ago.  The  people  who  go  up  this  stairs  carry  bags 
full  of  things  and  wear  their  hats  very  low  over  their  faces. 
They  generally  have  turnips  and  gum-arabic,  and  steel  pens, 
and  penny  packages  of  stationery  in  their  bags.  A  man  once 
told  me  that  they  sometimes  bring  the  heads  of  people,  and 
sell  them  at  the  Castle.  He  also  said  that  they  often  sel] 
their  country.  Who  could  believe  this  ?  I  had  heard  so 
many  stories  about  this  Back  Stairs  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  and  see  it  for  myself.  Before  setting  out  I  resolved  to 
humour  the  people  in  the  Castle  whatever  they  might  say  to 
me.  I  got  a  bag,  filled  it  with  artichokes,  and,  having  pulled 
my  hat  low  over  my  eyes,  went  up.  When  I  got  to  the  top  I 
met  a  man  who  asked  me  "  if  I  came  about  that  affair."  I 
said,  "  Yes,"  and  he  led  me  into  a  small  room  where  another 
man  was  eating  the  end  of  a  large  quill,  and  reading  a  large 
blue  paper  with  writing  on  it,  and  having  a  large  stamp  in  the 
corner.      I  sat  down. 

6  Did  you  come  about  that  affair  ?  "  said  he. 

*  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  I  answered. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  feeling  just  as  if  he  would  order 
me  to  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

"  Good,"  he  said  ;  "  I  see  you've  been  reading  the  Tich- 
borne  case,  and  have  learned  caution  from  it.  What  have 
you  in  the  bag  ?  " 

"  Artichokes." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  Were  there  really  so  many  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  *  choke  him  '  were  the  words,  were  they  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  On  the  night  of  the  15  th  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  the  artichokes  ?  " 

11  One  hundred  pounds.' ' 

*'  Say  two.'' 

"Two." 

"  Gold  or  notes  ?  " 

"Gold." 

"  Very  good  !  There  you  are/'  said  he  handing  me  two 
small  bags  of  sovereigns.  "  Your  information  is  most  im- 
portant. I  shall  forward  it  to  the  chief  to-night.  Good 
afternoon."      And  off  I  went  with  my  two  hundred  sovereigns. 

The  Castle  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  selling  artichokes 
and  lies.  I  would  go  with  another  bag  of  each  now  only  the 
artichokes  are  out  of  season.  Can  you  understand  what 
information  I  gave  ?  I  can't.  I  hope  it  wasn't  against  a 
Royal  Residence  or  asphalting  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Richard  Dowling  in  Zozimus. 


THE  LAST  REQUEST. 


You're  going  away,  a  leanbh,  over  the  stormy  sea, 
And  never  more  I'll  see  you — Oh,  never,  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe  ! 
Mo  bhron !    I'm  sick  with  sorrow — sorrow  as  black  as  night : 
Mo  bhuachaill  goes  to-morrow  by  the  blessed  morning's  light 

Oh  !   once  I  thought,  a  leanbh,  you'd  bear  me  to  the  grave, 
By  the  side  of  your  angel  sisters,  before  you  crossed  the  wave  : 
Down  to  the  green  old  churchyard,  where  the  trees'  dark 

shadows  fall — 
But  now,  a  chara  !   you're  going,  you'll  not  be  there  at  all. 

The  strangers'  hands  must  lay  me  down  to  my  silent  sleep. 
And,  Séamus,  you'll  not  know  it  beyond  the  rolling;  deep, 
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Oh,  Dia  linn  !  Dia  linn  !   a  mhúirnin,  why  do  you  go  away, 
Till  you'll  see  the  poor  old  mother  stretched  in  the  churchyard 
clay  ? 

My  heart  is  breaking,  a  leanbh,  but  I  mustn't  tell  you  so, 
For  I  see  by  your  dark,  dark  sorrow  that  youi  own  poor  heart 

is  low. 
I  thought  I'd  bear  it  better,  to  cheer  you  on  your  way  ; 
But,  a  chara  !   a  chara  !   you're  going,  and  I'll  soon  oe  in  the 

clay  ! 

God's  blessing  be  with  you,  Séamus — sure,  you'll  come  back 

again, 
When  your  curls  of  brown  are  snowy,  to  rest  with  your  mother 

then  ; 
Down  in  the  green  old  churchyard  where  the  trees'   dark 

shadows  fall — ■ 
A  storach  !   in  the  strangers'  land  you  couldn't  sleep  at  all. 

William  Kenealy 


•ouAin  Cvntrme  ah  aúar  uiobóix)  mAiuiti. 

1  5Coj\cai$  c^Át  bA  ttÁc  a  tMteAf, 
An  riieifce  %y<Áx\T)A  as  V^V  &V  *oaoiiii£> 
'S  aw  c|\eib  bA  gnÁCAó  tÁiT)if\  sjvoi'óe  me^|\ 

SÁit)ce  1  nT>Aoifvpe  u|\éit  Ia^  ; 

TIÁ15  if  b^tnge-ATi  5-ac  lAe  aca, 

6  tól  via  t)i$e  sav\  pAef e^ni  ; 
ImiiAc  if   ót, 
Dtute  'gtif  rnóro, 

tThonriA   5^n    cói|\   if   e^fCAine 

1f  cintle  nÁ|\  rheom   tiom   IaX)AM(kz  ai\\ 

"^Up    yeOlAX)    eAX)A\\tA 
SC0llAt>     AV\AC1(\AC 

T)ói5ce,   if  xyeAlXyAf  *oéif\ce. 
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lK\  minic   i   \  Á\\  ik\  p|\Ároo  Crórí 
CuifieAniiAc  Á\\x)  5A11  fC-át  ua  niAoile  Aif, 
Stibifie  tirnÁ  'ti-a  *óeÁit)  'á  ffAoiteAt) 
A  Laitia  5^n  nige  'f  a  néAT>An 
Ál    'n-A   *ociniceAtt,    féAóAit) 
1   n^ÁbAt)   50   fíof  A5   béicit), 
5 An  oifeAt)  nA  mb/.ó^ 
*OA  ^cof-Ainc  A|\  feo*ó, 
If  5iobAitt  'tva  5CócAit)e   fCfACAice, 
1f  pltmAig  An   oótAif  teAtCA  oftA  ; 
Cóip  ^An  AiceAf 
5^n   bófvo  T>e  'óeAfCAib 
An   óit  A5  fceAttAt)   nA  T>éAfCA. 

ÍH  T)ume  AriiAm  suf  nAife  cfoi'óe  Leif 
pf  if  tnnÁ  t)Á  T)cnÁt  'fAri  cf^15e  feo> 
Do  goileAt)  50  nÁjvo  x>e  t)Aft\  nA  ngníorhA^t-A 
D'pÁ^^t)   mítce  1   ngeibmn 

Pé  bfÁCA  An  CfAOIf  *ÓtHt)  éACCAIg 

SÁi|\-peA|\    nAoi'óeAncA   nAorhc^ 

An    uAtAif    UiobóiT) 

TDo  tADAif  fé  Leo 
'O'acóui^  cfAOf  óit  a  fe-AónA-ó 
If  ce^Aifc  T>o  ftóigre  ItleAfAfróAóc' 

A    óóniAifte   teAnAt) 

t)'í  córhAifle  a  teAf^  1 
,  T)'fói^  ^|\  cAitm-fUocc   éifeAnn. 

t)a  gAijnx)  An  fpÁf  50  "ocÁmis  fit  óugAinn, 
Sca-oa-o  "oe'n  fÁig,   níof  gnÁtAó  bftnge^ncA, 
t)í   tneAf^fó^cc   ttiAntA  gfÁ^óni^f  gnAoi-gH 
Af  fAfCA-ó  1  ^cjAoi-óe  5AÓ  émne 
CfÁioceAóc   -oífleAóc   t)Aon>o<Aóc 
If  ^fÁfCA   ó   Cfíofc   1   ngAe-óe^UiD 
Ó   ÓofCAig  An   ceoil 
50  T)oife  n^  feol 
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tlí  -fe^CAt-Af  5  Leo  nÁ  ACAjvann 

T)e  •oeAfCAiti  An   óit  tnAjv  cteAócAr'* 

Ace  fónrhtíf  ACriitnnn 

1f  cf\eoij\  X)Á  fAríiAit 
A|t    flóigce   ^eA^AncAir    6i£>ifu 

SeA"o  cui|Ait)  nujtÁ  50  nÁjvo,  -a  -óAome, 
A|A  f  on  &n  £if\  t>f\eAg  t)o  >óÁit  An  mt)  feo, 
motcAf\  Ati   t>ttÁtAij\  CÁpAicíneAó 

go  t)ÁnA  ajv  ti^eAcc  a  tAe  cugAinn  ; 
"Cá  5^n  fcíof  5^n  eAtum^ 
1    n-Áijvoe  aj\   tíon    nA   nAOtn    n^eAt, 
1f   a  Atctnnse,   póf 
^|\  fp|\e-d5AT)  'fAn  n^teo 
Cum   TTleAfAtvoAcc  gteoi-óce  a$  teAtAn-cuj\ 
1  -ocAtArii   6o§Ain  ttloifv  if  CAtm-Cumn  ; 
Uó^Ait),  Aiccítn, 
t)u|\  n^to^tA,  a  cAf\AiT), 
"  A  CoriiAccAig,   beAnnmj;  Áj\   rAotA^." 

UAt)5  0  T)onnCAt)A. 


EXILES,  FAR  AWAY. 

When  round  the  festive  Christmas  board,  or  by  the  Christmas 

hearth, 
That  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured — wine,  melody,,  and 

mirth  ! 
When  friends  long  absent  tell,   low- toned,   their  joys   and 

sorrows  o'er, 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once 

more — 
Oh!    in  that  hour  'twere  kindly  done,  some  woman's  voice 

would  say — 
"  Forget   not   those   who're   sad    to-night — poor   exiles,    far 

away  !  " 
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Alas,  for  them  !    this  morning's  sun  saw  many  a  moist  eye 

pour 
Its  gushing  love,  with  longings  vain,  the  waste  Atlantic  o'er, 
And  when  he  turned  his  lion-eye  this  evening  from  the  West, 
The  Indian  shores  were  lined  with  those  who  watched  his 

couched  crest ; 
But  not  to  share  his  glory,  then,  or  gladden  in  his  ray, 
They  bent  their  gaze  upon  his  path— those  exiles,  far  away  ! 

It  was — oh  !  how  the  heart  will  cheat !   because  they  thought 

beyond 
His  glowing  couch  lay  that  Green  Isle  of  which  their  hearts 

were  fond  ; 
And  fancy  brought  old  scenes  of  home  into  each  welling  eye, 
And  through  each  breast  poured  many  a  thought  that  filled  it 

like  a  sigh  ! 
'Twas  then — 'twas  then,  all  warm  with  love,  they   knelt  them 

down  to  pray 
For  Irish  homes  and  kith  and  kin — poor  exiles,  far  away  ! 

And  then  the  mother  blest  her  son,  the  lover  blest  the  maid, 
And  then  the  soldier  was  a  child,  and  wept  the  while  he  prayed, 
And  then  the  student's  pallid  cheek  flushed  red  as  summer 

rose, 
And  patriot  souls  forgot  their  grief  to  weep  for  Erin's  woes ; 
And,  oh  !  but  then  warm  vows  were  breathed,  that  come  what 

might  or  may, 
They'd  right  the  suffering  isle  they  loved — those  exiles,  far 

away  ! 

And  some  there  were  around  the  board,  like  loving  brothers 

met, 
The  few  and  fond  and  joyous  hearts  that  never  can  forget ; 
They  pledged — "  the  girls  we  left  at  home,  God  bless  them  !  " 

and  they  gave 
"  The  memory  of  our  absent   friends,   the  tender  and  the 

brave  !  " 
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Then  up,  erect,  with  nine  times  nine — hip,  hip,  hip,  hip- 
hurrah  ! 
Drank — "  Erin !  sláinte  gheal  go  brath  !  "  those  exiles  far  away. 

Then,  oh  !   to  hear  the  sweet  old  strains  of  Irish  music  rise 
Like  blushing  memories  of  home,  beneath  far  foreign  skies, 
Beneath  the  spreading  calabash,  beneath  the  trellised  vine, 
The  bright  Italian  myrtle  bower,  or  like  Canadian  pine — 
Oh  !  don't  those  old  familiar  tones — now  sad,  and  now  so  gay — 
Speak  out  your  very,  very  hearts — poor  exiles,  far  away  ! 

But,  Heavens  !    how  many  sleep  afar,  all  heedless  of  these 

strains, 
Tired  wanderers  !   who  sought  repose  through  Europe's  battle 

plains — 
in  strong,  fierce,  headlong  flight  they  fell — as  ships  go  down 

in  storms — 
They  fell — and  human  whirlwinds  swept  across  their  shattered 

forms  ! 
No  shroud,  but  glory,  wrapt  them  round  ;    nor  prayer  nor 

tear  had  they — 
Save  the  wandering  winds  and  the  heavy  clouds — poor  exiles, 

far  away  ! 

And  might  the  singer  claim  a  sigh,  he,  too,  could  tell  how,  tost 
Upon  the  stranger's  dreary  shore,  his  heart's  best  hopes  were 

lost; 
How  he,  too,  pined  to  hear  the  tones  of  friendship  greet  his  ear, 
And  pined  to  walk  the  river  side,  to  youthful  musing  dear, 
And  pined,  with  yearning  silent  love,  amongst  his  own  to 

stay- 
Alas  !  it  is  so  sad  to  be  an  exile  far  away  ! 

Then,  oh !    when   round    the   Christmas   board,   or   by    the 

Christmas  hearth, 
That  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured — wine,  melody,  and 

mirth  ! 
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When    friends   long   absent   tell,   low-toned,    their   joys  and 

sorrows  o'er, 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once 

more — 
In  that  bright  hour,  perhaps — perhaps,  some  woman's  voice 

would  say — 
11  Think — think  on  those  who  weep  to-night,  poor  exiles,  far 

away  !  " 

Martin  MacDermott. 


Seo  *oaoio  pLÁmce  tílASAi'ó  Latoiu 

te'n  rniAn  ^nAt)  a  cnice  ! 
1f  ni  ftnt  Áic  ó'n  flue  50  ttlÁig 

11  ac  ptnl  f a  crtÁmce  ceAtmA  ; 
ÍTIÁ  rhiAnAiT>   pÁi|\c   An   £iAt-t)AtcÁin 

Í)iacai$    t>|\Áiú|\ig    tiniogrhAin 

1f    f?UAtAf    CttÁC    £AC    pt1A|A-10tnfÁ'Ó 

An  cuAttAcc  uneAg  ha  cíne. 

SlÁmce  tlí  TléiU,   tlí  'ÚóninAiU  cteit>4 

1f  ftioóc  nA  tiéinne  níog-óA 
1r  5AÓ  -A  £>£tiil  beo  ?a  itlurhAin  triói|\ 

*Oe  fUocc  -An  nó-rhic  ITHleAt)  ; 
Jac  a  bruit  1  *ocAlAtfi  Aicme  itlÁme, 

StÁn  cné  feAnc  t)o'n  caoi£)  rm, 
1f  LAigeAn  n-A  lAnn  50  bníogtfiAn  ueAnn 

1   rriAom,  1  ^ctAinn,  'f  1  nT)íogtA*ó. 

Lion    An    rheA-oAin    *oo'n    An'oeAfbos, 
5|AÁ*ó    ir   r  eAnc   v\a   n*OAome  ; 

Lion   An   ttieA-oAin  T>o'n    Acaij\   peAT)Anf 
Seo  An  ceA^Afc  p\\e  ; 
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X)A  óu<\ió,  C|\í  copÁm,  T)0,n   Acaija  Corner, 

1f  bum  a  commit)  -oitip  ; 
SciAtt  if  CAnA  •oo'n  AtAif  CeAttAig, 

T)ia   *oá  teA^Af c   óoi*óce  ! 

tíon   An   f cÁtA,   f eo  *óaoi£>   f lAmce ! 

tltcAig  *óÁnA  *f   tt1tnríini§  ; 
StÁmce  ÍAigneAó,  An  luóc  meA*ó|\Aó, 

1f    ConnAóc    nA   niAig*oeAn    fcíAriiAó  I 
Lion  An  cÁf\UA  teir  An  -pcAlA, 

A  mbjAeAtt  50  nÁfix)  Af  *óA0iti£> 
Le'f  miAn   éif\e  clAonD  50  néigceA^ c  ! 

A  T^ia,   £>í  cf\éAn   te   g^01*0^^1^ 

Jaó  neAó  nAó  ótfAt),  cLaoit)  if  bjAón  Aijta 

StÁmce  cóip   nA  ti6if\eAnn  ! 
ITIíle  5|AÁin,  fCiAn  'nA  gÁjA-oAt), 

piAn   if  ptÁgA   éi£ipc  ! 
'S  5AC  neAó  tiAé  lAjAjAfA'ó  An  Aife  óéAt)nA^ 

50  |\Ait)  nA  piAfCA  A5  c^éim  ai^, 
1f  é  Af  mifce  ó  óAot-uifce 

1  -rmótÁf  bfunT/  if  péme  ! 

tTluc,  im,  bAtcÁn,  fóg  ^ac  fotÁtA!fia 

Ói5-pi|A  lomtÁnA    JAe>óeAtAc,í 
péAfCA  pífie  ctAinne  HlíteA'ó 

1f  péAfCA  qAoifte  nA  péile, 
pieAt)  t)o  fÁfvuig  pteA^A  nA  n-A^\fA*ó 

1f  tnle  "óÁrni  nA  nt)éite, 
pteA*ó  nA  n-tiAf aí  'f  a  rnot-óuAttAóc, 

péAfCA   btiAn    ltlitéifiuf. 

T)éAnAm    ^ÁifTíeAf,   cofA  1   n-Ai|AT)e, 

tDA|\  nt)omnAc,    cÁim-fe   aja  rmfce! 
'OAitifA'ó  muitfmeAó,— fÁ  gciiAi^T)— cfí-o  ntin 

Seo  An  u-Aoi£>neAf  ctifce  ! 
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pédó-fA    línA  'p    t)|\igiT)   fúgAc, 

1lló|\   a   5Ctú    f-A*    nmnceAt)  ! 
Ve^jAgxM,  DúntAinj;,   HeACCAn  ctúiteAó, 

5o   ]\&iX)   a  fú^At)    cmnce  ! 

A    í)lAfU11U1T>,    5tt1A1f,    Y>    A    tA1T)5,    A|A    LuAf  ! 

Seo   An   ruAif\ceAf  Aoitimn  ! 
A   CacaiI  rhóifv,   a  *ÓorhnAitt   015, 

Seo  ptéiT)  if  rpófc,  >OAn  m,pí|Mnn,  ! 
CAi€f\íonA  Ann  50  t)f\íogriiAf\  ceAnn, 

t!1ó|\  ir   ITIe^'ót!)  if   "béitieAnn  ; 
Uá  Róf  A5  finnceAú,  cóip  'm  cnnceAtt — 

Ót !  ót !  if  compÁm  ctéit)  f  o  ! 

A    Aongtnr   015,   a  ttlAognuif  titn'úe 

A  ttlÁible  £>mn,  *f>  A  Sigle, 
te  ceot  a  mbéAt  ctnfv  cecng  a^  céAT>, 

5^n    ftnón,   g^n    éAT>   a   nT>Aome  ! 
Semn    tmmn    fceAnncÁn,   píot>   if  ciompÁn~« 

Seo   An   córhgÁif\  gtóftAc  ! 
Siút)  ope,  a  cÁiiroeAf  !  T)\a  ^Ac  tá  teAC  ! 

T)aj\  piA*ó  !   if  bf\eAg  An   fpó^c  f o  ! 

Seo  ojvc,  a  Cém  !  if  bmn  t>o  ftéAt — 

UÁ  An   bAtcÁn   bfeAg  bfúogrhAn, 
t)o>íi  £)Atí)  í>ein  5éim,  "oo'n  £>acac  téim, — 

m'AnAtn    ctéift  !    if   bjwngeAn   fo  ! 
teA^  An   fc^ómfe  !   fíof  pÁ'n   mbójvo   teif  I 

t)A   fo    An    pógrhA|\   fíotfi|VAi>úe 
1f  mife  pém  niAC  píf\e  tíí  tléitt 

T)o   t)í   An    éifmn   A5   ^íogAt). 

niAcCA|\tAig   tYlóf\,    Ót)f\iAin   íia  flóg, 
TTIo  gAot  5An   ceoig  wa  Cfvéin-fift, 

tTlAC   Aonguif  1úóAin,   tHAsththfi  nA  fum 
Ó  1mf  Clúitig  éinne  ; 
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Ó    CeaUAig    cléitt    Ó    Concur^   cnéón, 

SUocc    t^nTmitt   ^n   TUiai-o    Sléióe ; 
Ó  T)uirm  -An  peA|A,   Ó  tHó^A  meAf, 

mo  $Aot  4j\  r<vo  nA  -oeig-pijA ! 

seÁn  ó  neACuAni. 


SLIABH  NA  mBAN 


Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  upon  the  mountain  top  ! 
With  such  a  harvest  Freedom's  arm  might    glean  a  glorious 

crop — 
A  crop  of  seed  to  cast  abroad,  through  village,  town,  and 

home, 
And  to  the  children  of  the  land  across  th'  Atlantic's  foam. 

Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  on  splendid  Sliabh  na  mBan  ! 
Two  thousand  voices  asking  Heaven  how  Ireland  may  be 

won — 
Won    from    her    sick'ning    thraldom,    from    the    serpent's 

thick'ning  coil — 
From  the  poison  of  its  slavering  tongue,  its  trail  upon  the 

soil. 

No  puny  arm,   nor  limb,   nor  lung,   could  clamber  such  a 

height — 
A  red  deer's  wild  and  rocky  road,  an  eagle's  kingly  flight  ! 
No  craven  breast  could  brave  that  mount,  upon  its  crest  to 

breathe 
A  prayer  to  God — to  save,  to  spare  the  beauteous  land  beneath 

Two  thousand  men  for  Ireland  upon  that  altar  high— - 
Its  broad  base  Tipperary  !   its  canopy  the  sky  ! 
Two  thousand  hearts,  ennobled  by  place,  and  cause,  and  all — 
Two  thousand  Patriots  pondering  on  their  country's  rise  and 
fall. 
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Yes,  raise  the  pile,  and  iced  the  blaze,  on  every  mountain's 

side, 
And,  to  the  blushless  recreant's  shame,  ring  out  the  voice  of 

pride — ■ 
A  true  man's  pride,  his  country's  pride,  the  link  that  binds  in 

one 
The  Irishmen  of  every  clime  with  those  on  Sliabh  na  mBan. 

Sure  some  must  tend  the  sacred  fire  that  feeds  the  nation's 

life, 
And  though  of  high  or  low  degree,  in  torpid  peace  or  strife, 
A  gallant  soul  he  still  must  be,  who  gives  his  aiding  breath 
To   rouse   the   dark'ning  slumbry  spark  from   an   untimely 

death. 

Then,  hail  !   brave  men  of  Ireland,  upon  the  mountain  top — 
With  such  a  harvest  Freedom's  arm  might  glean  a  glorious 

crop. 
Be  you  of  cheer,  though  foemen  sneer,  and  fearlessly  push  on, 
Till  every  mountain  in  the  land  be  manned  like   Sliabh  na 

mBan  ! 

J.  T.  Campion. 


THE  WINDING  BANKS  OF  ERNE. 

Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  !   where  I  was  bred  and  born  ; 
Go  where  I  may,  I'll  think  of  you  as  sure  as  night  and  morn, 
The  kindly  spot,  the  friendly  town  where  everyone  is  known, 
And  not  a  face  in  all  the  place  but  partly  seems  my  own. 
There's  not  a  house  or  window,  there's  not  a  field  or  hill, 
But,  east  or  west,  in  foreign  lands,  I'll  recollect  them  still. 
I  leave  my  warm  heart  with  you,  though  my  back  I'm  forced 

to  turn — 
So.  adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

No  more  on  pleasant  evenings  we'll  saunter  down  the  Mall, 
When  the  trout  is  rising  to  the  fly,  the  salmon  to  the  fall, 
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The  boat  comes  straining  on  her  net  and  heavily  she   creeps, 
Cast  off,  cast  off ! — she  feels  the  oars,  and  to  her  berth  she 

sweeps  ; 
Now  fore  and  aft  keep  hauling  and  gathering  up  the  clue, 
Till  a  silver  wave  of  salmon  rolls  in  among  the  crew. 
Then  they  may  sit,  with  pipes  a-lit,  and  many  a  joke  and 

"  yarn  "  — 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Farewell  to  you,  Kildoney  lads,  and  them  that  pull  an  oar, 
A  lug-sail  set,  or  haul  a  net  from  the  Point  to  Mullachmore, 
From  Killybegs  to  bold  Sliabhleague  that  ocean-mountain 

steep, 
Six  hundred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred  in  the  deep. 
From  Dooran  to  the  Fairy  Bridge,  and  round  by  Tullin's 

strand, 
Level  and  long,  and  white  with  waves,  where  gull  and  curlew 

stand  ; 
Head  out  to  sea  when  on  your  lee  the  breakers  you  discern  ; 
Adieu  to  all  the  billowy  coast  and  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Farewell  to  every  white  cascade  from  the  harbour  to  Beleek, 
And  every  pool  where  fins  may  rest,  and  ivy-shaded  creek  ; 
The  sloping  fields,  the  lofty  rocks,  where  ash  and  holly  grow, 
The  one  split  yew-tree  gazing  on  the  curving  flood  below ; 
The  Loch  that  winds  through  islands  under  Turaw  mountain 

green  ; 
And  Castle  Caldwell's  stretching  woods,  with  tranquil  bays 

between  ; 
And  Breezy  Hill,  and  many  a  pond  among  the  heath  and  fern— 
For  I  must  say  adieu —adieu  to  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

The  thrush  will  call  through  Camlin  groves  the  live-long 

summer  day ; 
The  waters  run  by  mossy  cliff,  and  bank  with  wild  flowers  gay, 
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The  girls  will  bring  their  work  and  sing  beneath  a  twisted 

thorn. 
Or  stray  with  sweethearts  down  the  path  among  the  growing 

corn  ; 
x\long  the  river-side  they  go,  where  I  have  often  been — 
Oh,  never  shall  I  see  again  the  days  that  I  have  seen  ! 
A  thousand  chances  are  to  one  I  never  may  return — • 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  oi  Erne  ! 

Adieu  to  evening  dances  when  merry  neighbours  meet, 

And  the  fiddle  says  to  boys  and  girls  :    "  get  up  and  shake 

your  feet  !  " 
To  seanchus  and  wise  old  talk  of  Erin's  days  gone  by — 
Who  trenched  the  rath  on  such  a  hill,  and  where  the  bones 

may  lie 
Of  saint,  or  king,  or  warrior  chief  ;  with  tales  of  fairy  power, 
And  tender  ditties  sweetly  sung  to  pass  the  twilight  hour, 
The  mournful  song  of  exile  is  now  for  me  to  learn — 
Adieu,  my  dear  companions  on  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 

Now  measure  from  the  Commons  down  to  each  end  of  the 

Port, 
Round  the  Abbey,  Moy,  and  Knather — I  wish  no  one  any 

hurt ; 
The  Main  Street,  Back  Street,  College  Lane,  the  Mall,  and 

Portnasun, 
If  any  foes  of  mine  are  there,  I  pardon  every  one. 
I  hope  that  man  and  womankind  will  do  the  same  by  me  ; 
For  my  heart  is  sore  and  heavy  at  voyaging  the  sea. 
My  loving  friends  I'll  bear  in  mind,  and  often  fondly  turn, 
To  think  of  Ballyshannon  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

If  ever  I'm  a  monied  man,  I  mean,  please  God,  to  cast 

My  golden  anchor  in  the  place  where  youthful  years  were  past ; 

Though  heads  that  now  are  black  and  brown  must  meanwhile 

gather  grey ; 
New  faces  rise  by  every  hearth,  and  old  ones  drop  away-— 
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Yet  dearer  still  that  Irish  hill  than  all  the  world  beside  ; 
It's  home,  sweet  home,  where'er  I  roam,  through  lands  and 

waters  wide. 
And  if  the  Lord  allows  me  I  surely  will  return 
To  my  native  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne. 

William   Allingham. 


ah    scoLáme. 

Aoibmn  beAUA  An  rcolÁit\e 
t)íor  as  X)é&n&m   Léigmn 

1f  pottuf  *oíd,  a  "OAome, 

5ti|u\b  T)ó  if  Aoibne  1  néifirm. 

5  An  ftriAcc  fíog  ná  |unj\e  Aif, 
tlÁ  cigeA|\tiA  t>á  tfeire, 

5  An  cuit)  ciofA  a§  Caioit)1L 
5 au  moiceifge  5  An   nieif\re. 

TYloiceijYge  ná  Aot)AifveAcc 
Tlí  caoaij\  uait)  coi'óce, 

'S  ní  rnó  T)o-oeif\  aja  a  Aij\e 
£e<\f\  ua  pAi|\e  'fAti  oróce. 

1f  triAit  bifeAó  a  feif^15^ 
A5  ceAóc  coifig  An  eA|\j\Aig  : 

1f  eóX)  if  cfAnn^AiL  x>Á  feipjug 
tÁn  a  gtAice  x>e  peAnnAib  ! 

t)o-bei|\  fé  stxe^f  W  tÁipLif 
'S  a^  cLÁif\ri£  50  mbmne, 

5feóf  eite  ajv  cu4|\CAib 
'S  Af\  ctmiAnn   caj\<vo  tnnie. 


>A2  féite  pÓDLA. 


THE  FAIRY  CHILD. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking 

With  a  mild  light,  calm  and  mellow  ; 

It  shone  on  my  little  boy's  bonny  cheeks, 
And  his  loose  locks  of  yellow. 

The  robin  was  singing  sweetly 

And  his  song  was  sad  and  tender  ; 
And  my  little  boy's  eyes  while  he  heard  the  song, 

Smiled  with  a  sweet  soft  splendour. 

My  little  boy  lay  on  my  bosom 

While  his  soul  the  song  was  quaffing, 

The  joy  of  his  soul  had  tinged  his  cheek, 
And  his  heart  and  his  eye  were  laughing. 

I  sate  alone  in  my  cottage, 

The  midnight  needle  plying ; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying  ! 

There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch, 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning ; 

I  knelt  to  pray,  but  rose  again, 

For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 

I  crossed  my  brow  and  I  crossed  my  breast, 
But  that  night  my  child  departed — 

They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead, 
And  I  am  broken-hearted  ! 

Oh  !   it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy, 

For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow, 
My  little  boy  is  gone — is  gone, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow. 
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The  dirge  of  the  dead  will  be  sung  for  me, 

And  the  Mass  be  chanted  meetly, 
And  I  shall  sleep  with  my  little  boy 

In  the  moonlight  churchyard  sweetly. 

Dr.  Anster. 


■DAltnT)  T>e   t)ARttA   AR  tOTl^   T)élRCe. 

A5  feo  mAf\  *oo  cuaid  OÁibiD  De  t>Af\f\A  A^uf  Dinne  tie 
ctéifeAóAib  g^^Aice  ^5  10m Ait)  cum  Déij\ce  d'iajvjaaid 
tÁ  &\\  AonAó  teAfA  gtnt.  'OubAiju;  An  ctéifeAó  te  T)Áibit> 
cofnugAD  Af  eA^tA  Aon  coda  dá  ójaáid  pém  D'fAgAit  do 
meAbAifv  Aguf  t)o  tofntng  50  néAfCAiD  te  boi5fitf\eoijA 
do  bí   óf  -a  eomne  Atiotin  a^i  An   mot)  fo  : 

go  mbeAnntngceAfv  Dine,  a  fiúj\  nA  f  uad  if  a  gAot  nA* 

fA1|\f?eAtA5     A     AUTOIjA     C1Uin     CA1f,     A^Uf     A     ÓUltflOmi     mAOfVOA 

A5Uf  A  geitpionn  bfottAig  git.  T)o  picfeÁtAf  &SUV  *°° 
puínnueÁtAf  Agtif  do  btiAiteAf  cj\Ann  o^c,  a  óAitín  Ó15, 
feoc  5AC  n-Aon  eite  dá  bpint  fA  cuiDeAccAin,  aja  peAbAf 
do  ctóDA,  A^tif  A|\  tAitneAtfiAige  do  fcéime,  A^uf  téifie 
•oo  min-cfocA,  1  nDóóAf  50  ft^éAóAit)  cú  te  cj\oiDe  qiuAig- 
méiteAc  A^uf  te  iiAi^ne  DeifceAtfiAit  A^uf  te  fínt  C|\ócai|\i§ 
A|\  An  Ainx)eifeoif\  tAs-ófujiDeAc  fo  do  jui^ad  A^nf  do 
cÁim^  Af  An  fAOgAt  50  beo  bocc  $An  nubAt  $An  cAinnc 
^An  jiada^c,  ^An  tuAó  feoi^tm^e  da  ctnD  pein  1  n-A  feitb 
A^uf  gAn  1  n-A  ónmAf  "out  tA\\  DOf\Af  a  D'lAjvjtAiD  a  coda 
nA  a  óÁf  do  ctijv  1  n-intiAit.  leif  f m  mÁ  cíonn  T)ia  nA  TYluijAe 
nÁ  tThceÁt  nÁ  émne  Def  nA  cfí  ceAtj\AjAAib  teitpigmn  nÁ 
pi£inn  1  5Cúit  do  Doijvn  no  1  gctnnne  do  póCA  Do-beifiim 
a  ptof  do  X)ia  A^uf  do  Thin^e  nAó  mnnif  ^iAríi  DéA^c  bA 
mó  A^tif  nAf\  b'féiDi^  teAC  í  cuj\  níof  peAj^  nÁ  í  tAbAiju; 
Dóirif  a  ;  mA|\  nÁ  f  pÁfUtpAD  Airnf  gaja,  A^uf  ní  ceAf nócAD 
CjMobtóiD  acc  De  fíof\  A5  giriDe  aj\  do  fon. 

UAbAfi^Ait)  mé  cti|\Af  a$  too  T)eAf\5  A^uf  cujiAf  A5  Sceit§ 
Ttlióít,  cti|\Af  A5  A^t)  ÍTlACA  Agnf  un^Af  A5  dteÁn  nA  mt)eo, 
cn|\Af  A5  TobAf  PÁD|AA15  A^uf  un|\Af  aj  UobAjA  CotmÁm,  cujAAf 
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Ag  roi)A|\  Coin  t)Aifce  A^uf  cujAAf  a$  CobAj\  jobnAice, 
CUfAf  A5  UobA^  tAiccin  A5Uf  cnf\Af  A5  UobA|\  ttuAmeos, 
A^tif  ní't  IÁ  •oiob  fAn  nÁ  50  n^eA^Ait)  iné  Cofióm  1Í1uif\e  A^uf 
Cofóin  íofA,  CÚ15  junn'oiAifijvA  nA  SaLcjaac  lTlvii|\e  A^uf 
SciAt  lúij\eAc  nA  UlAigTune.  A^uf  if  blAfCA  cneAfCA 
'oeAg-cfvoi'óeAC  "oeAg-AiseAncA  T)eAg-coínfiAfAc  a^a^ai-d 
mé  SAilbe  TleginA  curn  13é  Agtif  nA  TnAigTDine  Afi  f  on  c'AnniA 
A^uf  T)o  teAfA,  A^tif  *oá  iAf\*tAi*o  Af\  Í)ia  fontiACA.n  cugAC, 
a  óAilín   015. 

1f  lom'óA  botÁn  CAf-ífeAL  A^uf  bAincf\eAbAó  óAiAOifeAc 
Ajiif  'OjAOó-fcotós  fCAttAoi>oeAc  ^5«f  cú  geAf\f\  fCAirh- 
nitfmeAó  Aguf  cac  cojvjvf cfíobAó  A$;tif  ctocÁn  CArn  fteArhAin 
ptmc  ftneAf\tA  *oo  ctnfeAf-fA  ■óíoni  1  n-A  coifcémiitt  bo^A 
t^orriA  Ia^a  a$  ceAóc  te  beAnnAóc  6  tluAineois  A5  ia^ai^) 
*oo  pi5irme.  1f  cój\a  *útnc  1  tAt)Aif\c  •ootn  T>e  b|\ig  nÁ|\  lA^Af 
jUAtfi  T)éAf\c  ^5Uf  nÁ^  noccAf  mo  cÁf  A^uf  nAó  junneAf 
cfAobfCAOiLeAT)  A-p  m'AinTíeife  1  lÁúAift  Aon  LiobAifv  nÁ 
téibf e  nÁ  fitfeoj\A  nÁ  ci^cteoige  nÁ  f  eAn-cAitte  nÁ  rnAtpAif\e 
b|\eAc-Uiif\5nige  *oo  fCfíob  An  gojvcA  A^tif  t>o  tei^  do'ti 
AtnptAt),  T)o  puAij\  An  Ainx)eif  e  mAf  oig^eAcc,  A$;uf  x/pogtuitn 
5AC  eAtA'óA  ceifmtti,  t)o  'óéAnpA'o  X)Á  teit  ^e'n  p|\ÁCA  IÁ 
bfeAg  fArhfiAit)  cum  a  jvomnce,  A^uf  x>o  LeAnpyu  An  p|\éAcÁn 
C|\eAfnA  c|\í  pÁif\ceAnn  A5  iajv[\ait)  a  bAince  *oe. 

t)íox)  a  piof  a^ac  nAó  í  fin  An  fójvc  t/á  n-iA|\|\pAinn-fe 
•oéA|\c  nÁ  *o'á  noccpAmn  mo  cÁf  nÁ  x>'á  teAtpAmn  AfÁnAóA 
mo  c^ó  1  n-A  piA*ónAif  e.  Acc  X)o  cin^eAt)  "óom  ntiAin  t)o  óonnAC 
mAife  A^iíf  mei^i^,  muifvinn  A^tif  mójA'óAcc,  ^eAt-gné, 
fcérni,  A£Uf  c|\ou  nA  fCéAT>-Ain>oi|\e  géif-gite  c^eAC-Áitne 
5tAn-gnúifige  nÁ  tieiceoóAi!)  fí  A|\  fon  a  c|\eiT)itfi  A^tif  a 
SIAA'OAim  Aguf  a  5-pÁ*óA  *Oé  A^iíf  a  tiomig  A  bAf  bAft\-§eAt 
A^uf  a  tÁrh  fA*OA  teAbAf  •óACArriAit  §tAn-óf\oicinn  rheA|\- 
óumtA  "oo  fíneAt)  te  t)éi|\c  cum  An  *oonÁm  btncc  fo  *oo- 
béA]AAi*ó  uató  te  tiiAf  a  bpAgAit)  fé  *oe  beAnnAóuAib  ;    A^uf 

TTIÁ'f  OlC  -o'lA^^Af  1f  f\Ó-rhA1C  "D'AlCOCAt),  mÁ'f  pin  A  bpVgA'O  é. 

"Oo  tAbAi|\  av\  ctéifveAó   50t)r,x3k1ue  &SUV  1f  é  AT)ubAi|\u  : 
HÁ^  beifi'ó   T)ia  Af  4n   fAogAt  50  bj\At  cn  50  mbei'óifv  1 
fiAóCAnAf   T)o   óo-oa  *oo   tojA^,    ó   CA01    Com  niAit  fin  ctnse! 
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A  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

[From  Thomas  Francis  Meagher's  Recruiting  speech  at  Music    Hall, 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  June  23rd,  1863.] 

This  day  I  stood  on  Bunker  Hill,  and,  casting  my  eye  along 
the  stately  shaft,  I  saw  it  there,  with  nothing  between  it  and 
God's  own  sun,  and  I  thought  as  those  glorious  hues  reflected 
the  favouring  sunshine  that  there  burst  from  it  memories 
which  would  kindle  the  dullest  into  heroism.  Let  no  one, 
however  practical  he  may  be,  however  sensible  or  sagacious 
he  may  be,  sneer  at  a  nation's  flag.  A  national  flag  is  the 
most  sacred  thing  that  a  nation  can  possess.  Libraries, 
museums,  exchequers,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great  men — all  are 
inferior  to  it.  It  is  the  illuminated  diploma  to  its  authority ; 
it  is  the  imperishable  epitomisation  of  its  history.  As  I  cast 
my  eye  along  the  shaft  of  granite,  what  did  I  see  there  ?  I 
saw  Cornwallis  deliver  up  his  sword.  I  saw  the  British  troops 
evacuating  the  city  of  New  York.  I  saw  George  Washington 
inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
saw  the  lofty  brow  and  gaunt  frame  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I 
saw  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War  reeling  before  the  fire 
of  Tennessee  rifles  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana.  I  saw  the 
thunders  and  lightning  ot  Lake  Erie,  when  Perry  commanded 
them  to  go  forth  and  sweep  the  friend  of  the  South  and  the 
enemy  of  the  North  from  its  waters.  I  saw  the  American 
sailor  pursuing  his  desolate  and  heroic  way  up  the  intermin- 
able stream  of  the  Amazon,  disclosing  a  new  world  even 
within  the  New  World,  to  the  industry  and  avarice  of  the 
age.  I  saw,  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  the  hunted  prey  of  Austria 
rescued  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  saw  the  towers  of 
Mexico  and  Causeway  over  which  Cortez  went.  I  saw  those 
towers  and  that  causeway  glistening  in  a  glory  greater  than 
even  Cortez  brought  to  Spain.  I  saw  the  white  bird  floating, 
when     he  explorers  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  land  which 
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the  human  eye  had  never  before  seen  mirrored.  These  and  a 
throng  of  other  grand  incidents  passed  like  a  vision  over  those 
Stars  as  I  stood  beneath  them  this  day.  Oh,  may  that  flag 
never  incur  another  disaster  !  May  the  troops  who  carry  it 
into  action  die  where  they  receive  the  fatal  fire  rather  than 
yield  one  inch  of  the  soil  over  which  it  has  a  right  to  float ! 
May  the  troops  who  carry  it  into  action  henceforth  have  this 
motto  written  upon  its  folds — "  Death  if  you  will,  victory  if 
God  will  give  it  to  us,  but  no  defeat  and  no  retreat !  "  Oh,  if 
this  is  not  worth  fighting  for,  if  that  flag  is  not  worth  fighting 
for,  if  the  country  which  it  typifies  and  over  which  it  has  the 
right  to  expand  its  folds,  if  the  principles  which  it  symbolises 
— if  these  are  not  worth  fighting  for — if  the  country  which 
Mirabeau,  with  his  superb  diction,  spoke  of  flowingly  even 
during  its  infancy,  which  De  Tocqueville  recommended  with 
such  calm  wisdom  and  accurate  philosophy  to  the  accepta- 
tion and  respect  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  World,  which 
Burke  with  the  magnificence  of  his  mind  pictured  in  its  de- 
velopment, even  when  there  was  but  the  "  seminal  principle/' 
as  he  said  himself,  of  its  magnitude  upon  the  earth — if  this 
and  these  are  not  worth  fighting  for — infinitely  better  worth 
fighting  for  than  all  the  Kings  and  Queens,  than  all  the 
Gibraltars  and  Seraglios,  than  all  the  jungles  and  pagodas 
which  Irishmen  have  fought  for  under  European  flags,  then 
I  stand  in  the  minority.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  in  a  minority 
I  stand  to-night  uttering  these  words  and  this  invccation,  it 
is  in  a  minority  of  twenty  millions  against  ten.  This,  too,  I 
know — that  every  Irishman  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  is  with  me.  If  there  is  one  who  is  not  let  him  take  the 
next  Galway  steamer  and  go  home.  And,  I  believe  this — 
that  he  will  not  only  have  his  expenses  paid,  but  something 
left  in  his  pocket  to  enable  him  to  praise  England  when  he 
gets  there. 
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A  SHAMROCK  FROM  THE  IRISH  SHORE. 

On  receiving  a  shamrock  in  a  letter  from  Ireland,  March  17th,  1865., 

O,  postman  !    speed  thy  tardy  gait — 
Go  quicker  round  from  door  to  door ; 

For  thee  I  watch,  for  thee  I  wait, 
Like  many  a  weary  wanderer  more. 

Thou  bringest  news  of  bale  and  bliss- 
Some  life  begun,  some  life  well  o'er. 

He  stops — he  rings  !   O,  Heaven  !   what's  this  ? 
A  shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Dear  emblem  of  my  native  land, 

By  fresh  fond  words  kept  fresh  and  green  ; 
The  pressure  of  an  unfelt  hand— 

The  kisses  of  a  lip  unseen  ; 
A  throb  from  my  dead  mother's  heart — 

My  father's  smile  revived  once  more. 
Oh,  youth  !   Oh,  love  !   Oh,  hope  !   thou  art, 

Sweet  Shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Enchanter,  with  thy  wand  of  power, 

Thou  makest  the  past  be  present  still : 
The  emerald  lawn — the  lime-leaved  bower— 

The  circling  shore — the  sunlit  hill : 
The  grass,  in  winter's  wintriest  hours, 

By  dewy  daisies  dimpled  o'er, 
Half  hiding,  'neath  their  trembling  flowers, 

The  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

And  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  strayed, 
By  queenly  Florence,  kingly  Rome — 

By  Padua's  long  and  lone  arcade — 
By  Ischia's  fires  and  Adria's  foam — 
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By  Spezzia's  fatal  waves  that  kissed 
"  My  Poet  "  calmly  sailing  o'er  : 

By  all,  by  each,  I  mourned  and  missed 
The  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 

I  saw  the  palm-tree  stand  aiooi 

Irresolute  'twixt  sand  and  sea ; 
I  saw  upon  the  trellised  roof, 

Outspread,  the  wine  that  was  to  be. 
A  giant-flowered  and  glorious  tree, 

I  saw  the  tall  magnolia  soar ; 
But  there,  even  there,  I  longed  for  thee, 

Poor  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Now  on  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne 

As  lately  by  the  lonely  Ranee 
At  evening  as  I  watched  the  sun, 

I  look  ! — I  dream  !   Can  this  be  France  ? 
Not  Albion's  cliffs — how  near  they  be  ! — 

He  seems  to  love  to  linger  o'er 
But  gilds,  by  a  remoter  sea 

The  Shamrock  on  the  Irish  shore ! 

I'm  with  him  in  that  wholesome  clime — 

That  fruitful  soil,  that  verdurous  sod- 
Where  hearts  unstained  by  vulgar  crime 

Have  still  a  simple  faith  in  God, 
Hearts  that  in  pleasure  and  in  pain, 

The  more  they're  trod  rebound  the  more, 
Like  thee,  when  wet  with  Heaven's  own  rain, 

O,  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Here  on  the  tawny  fields  of  France, 
Or  in  the  rank,  red  English  clay, 

Thou  show'st  a  stronger  form,  perchance : 
A  bolder  front  thou  may'st  display, 
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More  able  to  resist  the  scythe 

That  cuts  so  keen,  so  sharp  before : 
But  then,  thou  art  no  more  the  blithe 

Bright  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore ! 

Ah  !   me,  to  think  thy  scorns,  thy  slights, 

Thy  trampled  tears,  thy  nameless  grave 
On  Fredericksburgh's  ensanguined  heights, 

Or  by  Potomac's  purple  wave  ! 
Ah  !   me,  to  think  that  power  malign 

Thus  turns  thy  sweet  green  sap  to  gore — 
And  what  calm  rapture  might  be  thine, 

Sweet  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

Struggling,  and  yet  for  strife  unmeet, 

True  type  of  trustful  love  thou  art ; 
Thou  liest  the  whole  year  at  my  feet, 

To  live  but  one  day  at  my  heart. 
One  day  a  festal  pride  to  lie 

Upon  the  loved  one's  heart — what  more  ? 
Upon  the  loved  one's  heart  to  die, 

O,  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  ! 

And  shall  I  not  return  thy  love  ? 

And  shalt  thou  not,  as  thou  should'st  be 
Placed  on  thy  son's  proud  heart,  above 

The  red  rose  or  the  fleur-de-lis  ? 
Yes,  from  these  heights  the  waters  beat, 

I  vowed  to  press  thy  cheek  once  more, 
And  lie  for  ever  at-  thy  feet, 

O,  Shamrock  of  the  Irish  shore  \ 

D.  F.  M'Carthy. 
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seAti-pócv\inc  as  cun  c^itmce  au  a  OtimeAt. 

ivSeAn-riiei^ceoijt  '11  a  fnn-óe  of  cotriAift  clÁiji  Ajuf  bui-oéAl  polAiri  uifce 

beAUAX)    Afl    A    AJAIX)    Am  AC.) 

An  cuf-á  cÁ  ann  a  cU\*ó4ifie  óam,  ^  bite.Atfm<Ai§  bpAT)Ai£,  a 
yc^llzó^\\  óe-Atg-dig,  a  |\é^fCAil  5<*n  riiAom  ^An  riiAit  ?  An 
é  Ati  óaoi  'bpuil  Eú  ^5  ui-AgAt)  púm  te  t>o  fcnuis  fxVOA  tnnb, 
4511  p  te  T)o  OéAt  gf-dti'o-A  50  bpuil  bAUvó  bfé-An  ^n  bio- 
cÁitte  ^5  éi|Age  -aitiac  Af  ?  'Se^vó  50  T>eAj\btA  if  zuy&  azá 
ftoriiAm,  a  tfiiUxeoif\.  Y\ac  cú  An  buaó-Aitt  «acá  50  beatuigte 
bot^Aó,  50  fte-AtfiAin  ftíoc,  50  V\uA\X)^eAc  pof\c.drhAiL,  niAoit)- 
ceaó  AicifeAó  !  ITlAttAcc  T)é  50  T>eo  Ofic.  ITlAttAóc  di 
*ocáini5  ^suf  -a  -ouiocpAit)  ofit;  !  tlí  putÁin  x\Á  50  bpuit 
cíí|Af-Ai*óe  mAg-Ait)  &§&c  púm-f-A  c^fi  éir  ^n  gnó  cÁ  t)é<Anc.A 
a^az  oj\m  a  rhujVOAtóif\  ^An  ujuiAig  A^uy  a  fcjnofAifie  5^n 
nÁife  !  *OeAg-óA|Vá  *ó-Arh-f\A  bí  lonn^c  s-an  AriifVAf.  T)o 
ttig-Af  mo  tfiAom  a^uf  mo  f\Aog-At  AS^f  mo  ftÁmce  *ótn?:. 
T)o  tu^-Af  mo  cÁit  ^stif  mo  ctú  'ótnc.  T)o  tféige-Ar  5^0 
aoíi  ca]aa  eite  tdá  fUMb  A^Am  Ap  t)o  fon.  T)o  tug-Af  mo 
r\eA\\t  A^iif  mo  rheAbAin  Aguf  m^i^ne  'óinc.  T)o  tu^Af 
5fÁt)  mo  ójAoi'óe  A^uf  mo  ctéibe  'útiiu.  T)o  bfonnAf  5-Aó 
-A|\b  fiú  "oe'n  cfAogAt  mé  oj\c.  tlí't  éAn-tfiAiteAr  nÁ  *oe-Ag- 
ntiT)  nÁ  c^AibteAcc  tdá  \\aiX)  1  jviArii  A^Am  n-áó  ptni  CAitce 
n-Aitri  aj\  *oo  fon.  T)o  b'fre-d^  tiom  cufA  wá  cAifroe  ná 
flÁmce,  nÁ  niAite^f,  nÁ  cjAéit  A]A  bit  eite  x>Á  AUne^cc  1^*0. 
tlí't  X)Á  ttiéix)  *oá  *octi5Af  "ÓU1U  n^c  -ArhtAit)  bA  nioitie  *oo 
cíocnAf  ^suf  T>o  cult)  f^mnue  50  món.  Cé^T)  cá  ^^m 
•oá  bÁp^  fm  A^uf  tnte  ?  UÁ  mo|\An,  g^n  bjAé-Ag.  "CÁ  &x\ 
cóza  CAitce  feo  &s&m  &'5UV  An  feAn-cÁibín  feo  50  bpuit 
5fií-A5  mo  ómn  45  pÁr  ^niAó  t|\ít)  !  ZÁ  tiA  feAn-bfífci'óe 
peo  A^Am;  rnÁ'f  ce^c  bpífdt)e  t>o  óun  ^n  n^  ^iobtAíb  tobtA 
fo  guf  ^éi*oi|A  mo  c|AOice^nn  buix>e  -o'feicrmc  ^Á  n^  polt^íb 
acá  o^za  !  Uá  íia  fe>An-b|tó5A  p o  ^5^m  p^^f111»  ^SUT  mé-Af^ 
mo  -óá  óof  ^^  píneA'ó  c^íotA  -Am^^  !  A  buit)éii.  mo  ónoi'óe 
ifCig,  nÁ  n-AbpA-ó  éinne  nÁ  50  bpuil  ni^te  50  teop  c^b^fvúxx 
AgAC    t)AtY).      pé-Aé    A|A    ^n    cf|Aóm    bjAe-Ag,    tonn|\-Aig,    Átumn 
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peo  tá  A5  •oeipugA'ó  mo  cioniiAigte  !  peAC  a\\  An  mbéAl 
fo  nAc  pint  acc  'n-A  óAb  5-Ati  ctmiA  5^n  *oeAlb  $An  cjuit! 
TIac  *oeAf  An  X)Á  puf  acá  A^Atn  A^tif  ia*o  50  bf\irce  méif- 
Cf\eAó  5An  t>ac  nÁ  com  ajvua  nA  potA  lonncA  !  £éAó  Af\  aíi 
lÁirh  g|\Ánx)A  feo  Agtif  í  50  co^ac  cfCAúAó  CAm  !  Hac 
í  An  Lárh  ÁUnnn  í  $An  meAftAl  te  n-A  ciht)  méA|\  paíac  nÁ|\ 
blAif  éAn-uifce  ó'n  oit>ce  út>  $uj\  fÁ^  cú  mé  jmoi'ti  ^ctAi'óe. 
tíc  mo  óoínfiAf  !  if  lon^AncAó  An  cotAnn  í  feo  a^  jmt) 
AC-á  A^Am,  A^uf  a  cajaa  if  *o«ic  fe  AttiÁin  da  tn^úA  tno  bUI- 
t>eAóAf  mA|\  geAtt  aj\  av\  sctrniA  &c&  uifite. 

A  biteAmnAig  'ótnb  ó'f  AmtAit)  acáiji  óf  mo  cóttiAijA  ahiac 
Anoif  ní  fCA'opAit)  mé  *oe  ino  cuit>  cAmnce  1*0'  caoid  50 
T)cí  50  tnbéi*ó  tno  tÁn-cfÁiú  nÁi*óce  AgAm.  1f  mAit  if  cinmm 
tiom  An  céAT)  uaij\  aj\  ctn^  cú  aja  meif ce  mé.  T)Af\  50  t)eimin 
50  T)eo  nA  -oíteAnn  *oeArriAn  "oeA^mAix)  a  -oeAnpAit)  mé  aji 
An  CAom  *oói5ce  t)o  bí  omn  A^tif  mé  A5  T>úifigeAóc  Af  mo 
co*oLa*ó  tÁ  A|v  nA  bÁfVAó.  1f  mAic  if  ctnmm  tiom  é  mAj\  50 
^Aib  cmneAf  A^uf  piAn  A5  fcoitceA'ú  mo  ctoi^mn,  A^tif  bí 
ctAbA|\  A^nf  múntAc  An  bótAij\  CfUornuigCe  Afi  mo  ctnt) 
éAT)Aig  50  mbA  *oóic  te  némne  sujt  c|\Ám  mtnce  bi  n-A  Unge 
1  tÁ|\  An  age.  1f  lomtu'.  tiAif\  ó'n  oi^ce  fin  aj\  imi|\  cú  An 
cteAf  céAxmA  0|\m  A5  bAinc  mo  céilte  A^uf  mo  meAbf\Aó 
iMom  50  T>uí  5ti|\  pÁ^  cn  im'  pteibifce  Amtii>oeAc  fínue  A|\ 
cAoib  nA  fiAÁiTíe  mé,  50  bpóijMt)  T)ia  ofvrn.  1f  ctnrhm  tiom 
f|\eifm  An  oi*óce  fú^Aó  x\x>  1  n-A^  pófAt)  mo  >óeif\bfin|\  bocc 
Uóifín.  Híofb  f?AT>A  5iif\  ctn^  cú  thaoaI  ifceAó  'tno  c|toi,óe 
511^  cn^Af  ia|\|\acc  pÁ  fcó^nAó  mo  ^tAeitbfÁúAf  T)o  §eAj\f\A>ó 
Agtif  tóbAi|A  nA^  rhAjibtngeAf  é.  T)o  b^ifeAf  cfoit)e  mo 
niÁtAfA  boicce  A|\  *oo  fon-fA  a  bui>oéiL  b|\ém,  A^tif  b*í  An 
riiÁtAij\  bA  rhíontA  A^ttf  bA  ceAnnfA,  Agtif  bA  ó|\Áibtige 
x>Á  |\Aib  A5  mAC  1  fiAtii  í.  'SeAt)  a  *óiAbAit  s&n  u^óCAi|\e  ^An 
ciMiAigniéit,  if  ciifA  t)o  cuif  Tí'piACAib  o|\m  a  Cfioi'úe  t>o 
bfifeAt)  iDe  bÁjvp  mo  cinT)  ctn^pteAóCA  A^tif  meifceAifiLAccA 
50  T)Cí  50  b]:nAi|\  fí  bÁf  pAOi  ^eifeA-ó,  beAnnAóc  wiif  *Oé 
ie  n-A  bAnAm  ^tAn.  Rux>  eite  *óe,  a  clA'óAijte  rhAtUngte, 
if  cufA  do  Ctii^  50  mime  pÁ  gtAf   mf  An   bp|Aíofún  *oo|\ca 
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mé,  cum  50  mbe^vo  pé  *o'iK\m  AgUf  'o'onA'ó  A^Am  beit  A5 
cuf  Aguf  a  5  ci'nceArii  >;o  ce-Anti  CAniAill  &\\  An  pLabfuvo  t>o  bi 
cu|\ca  a^ac  cimceAlX  mo  nun néil.  1r  lonróA  uAin  aja  lAttttAf 
pCAjtAriiAlttC  leAr,  Aóc  t")í  zú  ^ó-LÁi'oin  ^óAm.  HÁn  tu^Af 
bf\ig  Ati  ponci'ur  1  tÁúAin  An  AtAn  Ancomi, — beAnnAóc  X)é 
A|\  a  CeAnn  tiAt-bÁn  ! — acc  ní  cúifce  connAic  mé  t>o  óAb 
T>ub  A^uf  bAtAt)  nA  t)ige  a$  éinge  Aníor  &y  t)o  goite  nÁ 
ótiifif  fÁ  >ónAOit)eAcu  mé  511^  bnireAr  mo  tínonnA  AnífC  ? 
'  SeA*o  minr'  !  1f  Aoibmn  tnA^  éijug  An  fAogAt  tiom  ó  foin  ! 
Do  cui|\eAt>  mé  Af  m'obAifv  tAe.  T)o  ctnn  zú  tné  A5  CAifceAt 
nA  cine  mi'  bneAttÁn  "oíorhAom  "Ofoc-gnótAó  *oonA.  CAt) 
é  nu\n  fAgAf  -pi|\  nó  -peitiT)ig  mé  Anoif  ?  ílí  t)eocAi|\  é  fm 
'mrifinc  !  t,eibi*oe  ieifceArhAiL  A^tif  tomAi|\e  fcnAirce  ^An 
Áin*o  acá  lonnAtn.  Tlí  péixnn  mo  teicéit)  x>e  peACAó  pótAi-ne 
nÁ  *oe  meirceoin  meAtc^  T/fÁgAiL  f a  cín-  t)íonn  nA  T>Aome 
A£  fd^eAt)  Agvif  A5  fceAttAt)  mA^Ait)  púm  A$;ur  mé  A5 
|\ÁtiiAiU,ig  ^SUV  ^5  bAittféi|\eAóc  An  ptm  An  bAite  riióij\  50 
•ocí  50  ^cuinpeAT)  pnm  pém  fA*   bpLo^Aig  ! 

*\cc  a  btn-oéiUn  cÁin  50  bptnt  b-AtAt)  ^'AnÁtA  niAn  beA*ó 
5Al  ipnmn  A5  múfCAitc  An  T)iAbAit  lonnAtn,  cÁim  beA^  nAó 
cmnfeAc  cnÁix)i:e  CAbA^ntA  cuntA  ó  belt  tiom'  fíon-buAtA>ó 
ríor  50  CAlArh  a^&z,  A^tif  te  congnAm  Dé  Agur  THtnne  cá 
-oeineAT)  nÁit)ce  A^Am  ^e'n  cunur  p o.  iDeAn^AiT)  mé  lAnnAóc 
eite  ]?Á  cú  t>o  cnéi^eAn.  X)é^  tné  néit)  LeAc  50  póitt  : 
111Á  cá  pém  50  bptnl  biiAi-óce  a^au  0|\m  50  T>ci  fo  ní  mAn 
pn  a  béAf  An  fcéAt  ipeA^zA.  1f  goinne  CAbAin  T)é  nÁ  An 
-oo|\Af  !  Uacait)  me  An  nónniT)  fo  aj\  to^5  An  AtAn  Ancoim 
AjAíft.  peAn  ceAnnfA  ^eAnAttiAil  50  bpmt  cfUAig  Ai^e  tío'n 
peACAó  LA5,  'feA-ó  é.  Tlí  "ooic  50  n-eiceo'  fé  mé  pAoi  n-A 
beAnnAóc  t>o  tAbAi|\c  "OAm,  Agtif  5An  tonnArn  acc  fUAnAó-án. 
Sé  a  óuifpeAf  An  beAtAc  tno  teAfA  mé.  Gifeo'  mé  aj\ac 
a  btil'Oéil  gnÁn'OA,  A^uf  nÁ-n  peicitj  mé  t>o  niACfAmAit  *oe 
gA-ouuje  mí-nÁineAó  Anífc  An  £ait)  A'f  beo  mo  óeAnn  !     SLÁn 

A^AC  ! 

A11    buACAHUn  t3Ui>óe  (i  mt)Arit)xX). 
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THE  RETURNED  PICTURE. 

[Mrs.  O' Donovan  Rossa,  while  her  husband  was  imprisoned  at  Port- 
land in  1866,  sent  him  a  likeness  of  herself  and  her  baby,  born  a  week 
after  Rossa' s  conviction  and  accordingly  never  seen  by  him.  The 
picture  was  returned  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Governor  to  the 
effect  that  the  Regulations  did  not  allow  such  things  to  prisoners.] 

Refused  admission  !    Baby,  Baby, 

Don't  you  feel  a  little  pain  ? 
See,  your  picture  with  your  mother's 

From  the  prison  back  again. 
They  are  cruel,  cruel  jailers — 

They  are  heartless,  heartless  men. 

kh,  you  laugh,  my  little  Flax-Hair ! 

But  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears  ; 
And  my  heart  is  sorely  troubled 

With  old  voices  in  my  ears  : 
With  the  lingering  disappointment 

That  is  shadowing  my  years  ! 

Was  it  much  to  ask  them,  Baby — 

These  rough  menials  of  the  Queen — ■ 
Was  it  much  to  ask  to  give  him 

This  poor  picture,  form,  and  mien 
Of  the  wife  he  loved,  the  little  son 

He  never  yet  had  seen  ? 

Ah,  they're  cruel,  cruel  jailers; 

They  are  heartless,  heartless  men  j 
To  bar  the  last  poor  comfort  from 

Your  father's  prison  pen  ; 
To  shut  our  picture  from  the  gates, 

And  send  it  home  again  ! 

Mrs.  O'Donovan  Rossa. 
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MARTYRED 

November  23rd,  1867. 

There  are  three  graves  in  England  newly  dug ; 

In  England  there  are  three  men  less  to-day — 
Allen,  O'Brien,  Larkin — their  brief  sun  has  set, 

To  rise  in  God's  clear  day. 

I  saw  them,  the  unconquerable  Three, 

Mount  the  black  gallows  for  their  country's  faith, 
As  with  the  high,  heroic  scorn  of  life  they  kissed 

The  frozen  lips  of  death. 

Earth  reeled  in  darkness,  as,  one  after  one, 
Knitted  like  steel,  passed  up  the  sloping  stair, 

And  in  their  eyes  and  in  their  faces  shone 
The  hope  that  shames  despair. 

Below,  the  turbulent,  fierce  multitude 

Glared  at  the  martyrs  wildly  ;   but  they  stood, 

Willing  for  Ireland  and  her  trampled  cause 
To  shed  their  heart's  last  blood. 

The  thick  November  fog  came  up  and  rolled 
A  livid  light  round  each  defiant  head  ; 

Ah,  not  at  Marathon  or  Bannockburn. 
Have  braver  soldiers  bled  ! 

The  thin,  pale  face  of  Allen,  O'Brien's  gaze, 
And  Larkin,  fainting  from  the  press  of  doom, 

Seemed  like  the  Trinity  of  Ireland's  trust, 
In  that  foul  morning's  gloom. 

'Twas  over,  and  they  fell  ;   one  little  pause, 

And  the  sun,  battling  with  the  mist,  broke  out. 

And  with  a  glory,  to  November  new, 
He  hemmed  them  round  about. 
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Even  the  passionate  pallor  of  the  crowd 

Crimsoned  into  a  pity,  as  the  Three, 
Smitten  by  the  Empire's  sword  of  rope, 

Passed  to  Eternity. 

And  there  rose  wailings  from  the  living  mass 

Of  Irish  voices,  trebly  multiplied  ; 
But  through  the  torrent  ol  the  funeral  cry 

There  swept  a  certain  pride. 

Pot  who,  of  ours,  compassionating  them. 
With  tears  o'erburthening  his  aching  eyes; 

Could  stop  the  pulses  of  his  heart  that  leaped 
At  that  brave  sacrifice  ? 

The  worst  was  done  that  vengeance  could  achieve, 

Or  centuries  of  hatred  fashion  forth ; 
And  England  glared  down  from  the  scaffold  rail, 

The  Hangman  of  the  Earth. 

Three  strangled  corpses  at  her  blood-stained  feet, 
Our  darlings,  they  had  laid  down  life's  worst  load. 

Three  corpses  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  air, 
Ours,  and  the  Wrath  of  God  ! 

So  the  vile  tragedy,  from  act  to  act 

Accumulating  infamy,  was  done  ; 
The  Revolution  perished  on  the  tree, 

The  Empire's  arm  had  won. 

O,  fellow  toilers,  in  this  blinding  night, 

Of  desperate  and  utter  ignorance, 
Trust  me,  the  people's  cause  cannot  so  die, 

Their  flag  has  still  a  chance. 

For  fortune  has  our  bleeding  hostages, 
The  red  print  of  their  blood  will  bloom  at  length  ; 

Forget  not  the  Apostle  who  exclaimed : 
Weakness  is  future  strength- 
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Ireland  ran  spare  a  hundred  thousand  more 
Like  them,  and  shrine  their  ashes  in  her  tears, 

And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  destiny 
Through  multiplying  years. 

Sooner  or  later  from  the  catacombs 

Of  that  cursed  prison,  where  they  sleep  to-day, 

A  nation,  in  the  dazzling  mail  of  might, 
Will  lift  their  sacred  clay. 

And  write  their  names  upon  the  temple  front 
Of  our  Pain-purchased  Freedom,  as  of  men, 

Who,  could  they  rise  from  out  their  narrow  beds, 
Would  die  for  us  again. 

Thereiore,  keep  hope,  whilst  unavailing  tears 

Make  women's  cheeks  and  strong  men's  eyelids  wet, 

By  the  All-seeing  and  Eternal  Lord 
The  cause  shall  triumph  yet. 

John  F.  O'Donnell, 


t>eAn  riA  cteite  CAOite. 

Tlio|\  tA^Aifv  tiom  ceAjvc,  beAf\c,  nÁ  bfUAtAj\  Aoibmr*. 
teAbAj\  nÁ  ceAóc,  nÁ  f  Aim  'nA  *oeitb  *ói|\ig  ; 
Hío|\  cAiteAt)  mé  'p  pvo  50  ceAóc  im'  fei^bípeAó, 
1f  im'  r*eACCAi^e  ceA|\c  a^  t)eAn  y\a  Cteite  CAoite  I 

T)o  CAiteAf-fA  feAt  pé  \\az  a\\  teif\5  tAoite, 
1  5CAi*0f\eAm  peAfA  if  ptAt  if  cf\eiT>im  lofA. 
Air^eAT)  seAt  im'  gtAic  5^n  "ooijAb-ni-o  aja  bit, 
Cé  -ooitb  mo  meAf  A5  t)eAn  nA  Cleite  CAoite. 

1f  é  tA^Ait)  mo  meAf,  x>o  meAt,  *oo  meifib  m'mann 
tlAó  mAifxCAnn  nA  plAtA  teAn  An  cj\eit>eAm  T>íf\eAC, 
Do   cAriATj  r\A  ^AnriA  fCAnnAt)  C|\eAb  a  finfeAf 
'S  "oo  b^mpeA-ó  An  fAit  T>o  tteAn  nA  Cteite  CAOite  ! 
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1f  peAf^ó  náj\  cte-Aóc^f  ueAóc  1  rmeijAe-dt)  coitfie^fCAi|\ 
A5  ceAf-Aóc  'f  Ag  CAiftni|\c  change  ceir-mge  cinnce  ; 
ÍIÁ  'n  c--Aó|\Atin  Arh  1  rjjMT*  ó  t3|\eit  ah  pvjvoifu;, 
go  rme-Aó^  pé  firiAóc  ^5  t)eAr\  n-A  Cteice  Gdoite. 

Cé  pA'OA  mé  '5  cAifce^t  r\\e&X)  if  cigce  CAOife^c, 
1f  50  tipe-ACA  5AÓ  |\eAcc  if  aóc  «dj\  pint)  nA  ju'og-AóCA 
tlíof  rj'freAfAó  tné  Aj\  cie^f Ait)  p|AAf a  peitt-gníomAó 
50  "  p|\eAbAi|Ae  an  JA1T)  "  cá  a$  t)eAn  tia  Cteite  Caoite. 

Aitóím  ah  TTUc  *oo  ce^p  ha  ceit|\e  foittfe, 

pt-Aice-áf,  p^iff^e  peA-[\Ann  if  ^eittt  T>4ome 

go  115^^1*0  m'AtiAtn  pe-AfCA  'riA  feitrj  "óítif, 

1f  mé  fCA|\ArfiAinc  pé  ttLap  te  t)eAn  n-A  Cteite  Cáoite. 


THE  PRIESTS  OF  IRELAND. 

[The  time  has  arrived  when  the  interests  of  our  country  require 
from  us,  as  priests  and  as  Irishmen,  a  public  pronouncement  on  the 
vital  question  of  Home  Rule.  .  .  We  suggest  the  holding  of  an 
aggregate  meeting  in  Dublin,  of  the  representatives  of  all  interested 
in  this  great  question — and  they  are  the  entire  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  class — for  the  purpose  of  placing,  by  constitutional 
means,  on  a  broad  and  definite  basis,  the  nation's  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  its  plundered  rights. — Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bishop  and  Priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne,  made  on  Sept.  i$th,  1873.] 

You  have  waited,  Priests  of  Ireland,  until  the  hour  was  late  * 
You  have  stood  with  folded  arms  until  'twas  asked— Why  do 

they  wait  ? 
By  the  fever  and  the  famine  you  have  seen  your  flocks  grow 

thin, 
Till  the  whisper  hissed  through  Ireland  that  your  silence  was 

a  sin. 
You  have  looked  with  tearless  eyes  on  fleets  of  exile-laden 

ships, 
And  the  hands  that  stretched  toward  Ireland   brought  no 

tremor  to  your  lips  ; 
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In  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  you  have  seen  your  people 

band. 
And  they  looked  to  you  for  sympathy  :    you  never  stirred  a 

hand  ; 
But  you  stood  upon  the  altar,  with  their  blood  within  your 

veins, 
And  you  bade  the  pale-faced  people  to  be  patient  in  their 

chains  ! 
Ah,  you  told  them — it  was  cruel — but  you  said  they  were  not 

true 
To  the  holy  faith  of  Patrick,  if  they  were  not  ruled  by  you  ; 
Yes,  you  told  them  from  the  altar — they,  the  vanguard  of  the 

Faith— 
With  your  eyes  like  flint  against  them— that  their  banding 

was  a  death — 
Was  a  death  to  something  holy  :    till  the  heart-wrung  people 

cried 
That  their  priests  had  turned  against  them — that  they  had 

no  more  a  pride — 
That  the  English  gold  had  bought  you — yes,  they  said  it — ■ 

but  they  lied  ! 

Yea,  they  lied,  they  sinned,  not  knowing  you — they  had  not 

gauged  your  love  : 
Heaven  bless  you,  Priests  of  Ireland,  for  the  wisdom  from 

above, 
For  the  strength  that  made  you,  loving  them,  crush  back  the 

tears  that  rose 
When  your  country's  heart  was  quiv'ring  'neath  the  states- 
man's muffled  blows  : 
You  saw  clearer  far  than  they  did,    and  you  grieved  for 

Ireland's  pain  ; 
But  you  did  not  rouse  the  people — and  your  silence  was  their 

gain; 
For  too  often  has  the  peasant  dared  to  dash  his  naked  arm 
'Gainst  the  sabre  of  the  soldier  :    but  you  shielded  him  from 

harm, 
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And  your  face  was  set  against  him — though  your  heart  was 

with  his  hand 
When  it  flung  aside  the  plough  to  snatch  a  pike  for  fatherland ! 

O,  God  bless  you,  Priests  of  Ireland !  you  were  waiting  with  a  will, 
You  were  waiting  with  a  purpose  when  you  bade  your  flocks 

be  still ; 
And  you  preached  from  off  your  altars  not  alone  the  Word 

Sublime, 
But  your  silence  preached  to  Irishmen  : — "  Be  patient,  bide 

your  time  !  " 
And  they  heard  you,  and  obeyed,  as  well  as  outraged  men 

could  do  : 
Only  some  who  loved  poor  Ireland,  but  who  erred  in  doubting 

you, 
Doubting  you,  who  could  not  tell    hem  why  you  spake  the 

strange  behest — 
You,  who  saw  the  day  was  coming  when  the  moral  strength 

was  best — 
You,  whose  hearts  were  sore  with  looking  on  your  country's 

quick  decay — 
You,  whose  chapel  seats  were  empty  and  your  people  fled 

away — 
You,  who  marked  amid  the  fields  where  once  the  peasant 

cabin  stood — 
You,  who  saw  your  kith  and  kindred  swell  the  emigration 

flood— 
You,  the  sagart  in  the  famine,  and  the  helper  in  the  frost — 
You,  whose  shadow  was  a  sunshine  when  all  other  hope  was 

lost- 
Yes,  they  doubted— and  you  knew  it,  but  you  never  said  a  word, 
Only  preached,  "  Be  still ;    be  patient !  "  and,  thank  God, 

your  voice  was  heard. 

Now,  the  day  foreseen  is  breaking— it  has  dawn  d  upon  the  land, 
And  the  priests  still  preach  in  Ireland  :    do  they  bid  their 
flocks  disband  ? 
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Do  tiiey  tell  them  still  to  suffer  and  be  silent  ?    No  !  their  words 
Flash  from  Dublin  Bay  to  Connacht,  brighter  than  the  gleam 

of  swords  ! 
Flash  from  Donegal  to  Kerry,  and  from  Waterford  to  Clare, 
And  the  nationhood  awaking  thrills  the  sorrow-laden  air. 
Well  they  judged  their  time — they  waited  till  the  bar  was 

glowing  white 
Then  they  flung  it  on  the  anvil,  striking  down  with  earnest 

might ; 
And  the  burning  sparks  that  scatter  lose  no  lustre  on  the  way, 
Till  five  million  hearts  in  Ireland  and  ten  millions  far  away 
Feel  the  first  good  blow,  and  answer  ;   and  they  will  not  rest 

with  one  : 
Now  the  first  is  struck,  the  anvil  shows  the  labor  well  begun  ; 
Swing  them  in  with  lusty  sinew,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  done  ! 
Let  them  sound  from  hoary  Cashel ;   Kerry,  Meath,  and  Ross 

stand  forth  ; 
Let  them  ring  from  Cloyne  and  Tuam  and  the  Primate  of  the 

North ; 
Ask  not  class  or  creed :  let  "  Ireland !  "  be  the  talismanic  word ; 
Let  the  blessed  sound  of  unity  from  North  to  South  be  heard  ; 
Carve  the  words  :    "  No  creed  distinctions  !  "  on  O'Connell's 

granite  tomb, 
And  his  dust  will  feel  their  meaning  and  rekindle  in  the  gloom. 
Priest  to  priest,  to  sound  the  summons — and  the  answer,  man 

to  man ; 
With  the  people  round  the  standard,  and  the  prelates  in  the  van. 
Let  the  hearts  of  Ireland's  hoping  keep  this  golden  rule  of 

Cloyne 
Till  the  Orange  fades  from  Derry  and  the  shadow  from  the 

Boyne. 
Let  the  words  be  carried  outward  till  the  farthest  lands  they 

reach  ! 
"  After  Christ,  their  country's  freedom  do  the  Irish  prelates 

preach  !  " 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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HOLD  THE  HARVEST. 

Now,  are  you  men,  or  are  you  kine,  ye  tillers  of  the  soil  ? 
Would  you  be  free,  or  evermore  the  rich  man's  cattle  toil  ? 
The  shadow  on  the  dial  hangs,  that  points  the  fatal  hour — 
Now,  hold  your  own  !  or  branded  slaves,  for  ever  cringe  and 
cower. 

The  serpent's  curse  upon  you  lies — ye  writhe  within  the  dust, 
Ye  fill  your  mouths  with  beggars'  swill,  ye  grovel  for  a  crust ; 
Your  lords  have  set   their  blood-stained   heels  upon  your 

shameful  heads, 
Yet,  they  are  kind — they  leave  you  still  their  ditches  for  your 

beds  ! 

Oh,  by  the  God  who  made  us  all — the  seignior  and  the  serf — 
Rise  up  !    and  swear  this  day  to  hold  your  own  green  Irish 

turf  ! 
Rise  up  !    and  plant  your  feet  as  men  where  now  you  craw] 

as  slaves, 
And  make  your  harvest  fields  your  camps,  or  make  of  them 

your  graves. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  hovering  'round,  the  vultures  wheel  and 

swoop — 
They  come,  the  coronetted  ghouls  !  with  drum-beat  and  with 

troop — 
They  come,  to  fatten  on  your  flesh,  your  children's  and  your 

wives'  ; 
Ye  die  but  once — hold  fast  your  lands,  and,  if  ye  can,  your 

lives. 

Let  go  the  trembling  emigrant — «not  such  as  he  ye  need  ; 
Let  go  the  lucre-loving  wretch  that  flies  his  land  for  greed  ; 
Let  not  one  coward  stay  to  clog  your  manhood's  waking 

power  ; 
Let  not  one  sordid  churl  pollute  the  nation's  natal  hour. 
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Yes,  Ie1   them  go  !  —the  caitiff  rout,  that  shirk  the  struggle 

now — 
The  light  that  crowns  your  victory  shall  scorch  each  recreant 

brow. 
And,  in  the  annals  of  your  race,  black  parallels  in  shame, 
Shall  stand,  by  traitors'  and  by  spies',  the  base  deserter's 

name. 

Three  hundred  years  your  crops  have  sprung,  by  murdered 
corpses  fed — 

Your  butchered  sires,  your  famished  sires,  for  ghastly  com- 
post spread  ; 

Their  bones  have  fertilised  your  fields,  their  blood  has  fallen 
like  rain  ; 

They  died  that  ye  might  eat  and  live — God  !  have  they  died 
in  vain  ? 

The  yellow  corn  starts  blithely  up  ;   beneath  it  lies  a  grave — 
Your  father  died  in   "  Forty-eight  " — his  life  for  yours  he 

gave — 
He  died,  that  you,  his  son,  might  learn  there  is  no  helper  nigh 
Except  for  him  who,  save  in  fight,  has  sworn  he  will  not  die. 

The  hour  has  struck,  Fate  holds  the  dice,  we  stand  with  bated 

breath  ; 
Now  who  shall  have  our  harvest  fair  ? — 'tis  Life  that  plays 

with  Death  ; 
Now  who  shall  have  our  Motherland  ? — 'tis  Right  that  plays 

with  Might ; 
The  peasants'  arms  were  weak  indeed  in  such  unequal  fight  ! 

But  God  is  on  the  peasants'  side,  the  God  that  loves  the  poor, 
His  angels  stand  with  flaming  swords   on   every  mountain 

moor, 
They  guard  the  poor  man's  flocks  and  herds,  they  guard  his 

ripening  grain, 
The  robber  sinks  beneath  their  curse  beside  his  ill-got  gain. 
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O,   pallid   serfs  !    whose   groans   and   prayers  have  wearied 

Heaven  full  long, 
Look  up  !   there  is  a  law  above,  beyond  all  legal  wrong  ; 
Rise  up  !    the  answer  to  your  prayers  shall  come,  tornado 

borne, 
And  ye  shall  hold  your  homesteads  dear,  and  ye  shall  reap 

the  corn  ! 

But  your  own  hands  upraised  to  guard  shall  draw  the  answer 

down, 
And  bold  and  stern  the  deeds  must  be  that  oath  and  prayer 

shall  crown  ; 
God  only  fights  for  them  who  fight — now  hush  the  useless 

moan, 
And  set  your  faces  as  a  flint  and  swear  to  Hold  Your  Own  ! 

Fanny  Parnell. 


AUAom  ^s  mé  irrV  AonAti. 

A|AAOif\  if  tné  nn'  AonAfi  coif  CAoibe  An  gAOfitAit) 

£Á  tríon  *otntte  5éA5-glAir-'  im'  Unge, 
LetrT  caoiE>  511^  ftnt>  fpéi]\óeAn  bA  tfí-bmne  féif  gtub 

t\A   caoi   cjuuc,   5«t   éAntAit  if   píob  ; 
T)Á  couimeAcc  bí  CAoc-gioLtA  céAf  tné  'f  x)o  tfnti 
Le  f AigeAT)Aib,  t>á  téAj\-cujA  c|Aém'  tAoib  *oeif  50  Cjuunn, 
T)o  ótAoit)  mé  5^n  pAéfeAtfi  te  xnog^Aif  x>o'n  fiéitxeAnn 

*Oo  b'AOtbne  fcénri  A$;uf  ^nAoi. 

Lícif  if  caojaa  bí  A5  coitfieAfCA|\  'f  a^  pléi'ófeAóc 

go  £íoctíiAf\  'r\&  féirh-teACAm   g^lrm> 
1  scíf  gtAin  a  "oéiT)  rfuon,  T)ob'  pof\->oeAf  a  béAl  CAtiA, 

A  bfAoite,  'f  a  ctAon-|\orc  ^An  ueirheAt ; 
A  cAOw-tfiAtriA  ^éAfVA  ^An  ctAocUvó  aj\  a  ctí, 
A  píob  if  a  1iAOt-óOf\p  tnAj\  géif  Afi  An  cuinn, 
t)A  t|\innfeAc  CAif  néArh-óAó  cmg  btu-óe  ca^ca  péAiilAó 

A    -OtAOI-pOtC     50     CAOt-CfvOlg    AJA    IMf. 
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l>v\    túiffeAó    mé    im'    t>AOf\-fpfieAf    miAif\  rmtnneAf  cném' 
néAtXAlb 

v\|\    éÚf\fAÍb    Atl    CfAO$Alt    cteAfAig    ótAom, 

An  r\\C\t  rfttifCLdf  *oo  téimeAr  te  tunn-feAnc  T)o'n  feitceAnn 

1  U'nb  coitte  b'deneAó  $An  cenfieAL  : 
V)í  lonnj\<vó  ó  péAbUf  1  n^éA^Aib  ^ac  c|\Ainn, 
ftí  tonnnA-o  bA  néAríróAc  An  $ac  Aon  bAnn  A5  ttnge, 
Oí  LonnfVA*ó  ó'n  bpéAntA  50  ■ocAbAHpAt)  rriAC  SéArnuir 

5<\ti  cunnudf  p  nénn  óinc  'nA  níogAóc. 

A  núm  *óít  mo  ótéib,  c'Amm  CAbAin  'óom  let)'  fAon-coiL, 

1f  tnúrcAil  t)om  pAéreArii  ^An  rhoitt ; 
An  cú  1únó  no  t)éAnur  'tiAfi  uriitAig  An  Iaoc  meAj\ 

An  c-ubAlt  t)i  £An  ptéit)  caj\  $;ac  rnnAoi  ; 
Inmr  *oom  An  cú   tléitem  tu$  Léif-rcnior  nA  U|\aoi, 
11  o  pttin  nA  mb-An  T)éitvone  nAit)  $;éin-f  eAj\c  "oo  1lAoif  ; 
An  cú  IThnéAnbA  no  An  ctntfionn  *oo  únéi<5  UaHc, 

Lé'|\  cúnnAt)  tiA  céAT)CA  ^an  bnig. 

1f  búA-óAó  btAfCA  béAfAó  utriAt  T^FneAgdin  An  béic  mé, 

1f  mibAinc  :    1r  tné  Cine  $An  cítn 
CúgA€-fA  te  fcéAtxAib  An  cunncAf  mo   Iaoc  rneAfi 

*Oo  cunnAt)  te  cnémife  CAn  ctnnn. 
1r  vUD^6  Ciocp-Ait)   SéAntur  'n-A  féim   cinc  Aníf 
'S    5AC    pnionnfA    >o,frutt    €hbin    'nA    rAon-bAitcib     ríteAó', 
íhnT)  bmne  if  ctéin  oe^nc  'nA  nt)útcAr  ^An  éicUpf 

1f   búnA  An    tDéAntA  gAn   bnig. 

1f   fúgAó   beit)    5Aex>eAtA    nA   ntmn-bnogAib  aoVoa 

te  con^nAiri  An   ém-ltíic  ^avi  rhoitt, 
50  pionn  pleAfCAó  péAfCAó  meAn-t-pnipeAó  cAitnéimeAc, 

'  S  •o'á  bpnionnfA  ceAnc  ^eittpit)  ^aó  ní. 
t)eit)  múóA^ó  '^uf  cnAOCAt!)  'ca  A|\  béAnAib  An  pttt, 
SUoóc  tiúcAi|A  nA  ^ctAon-beAfic  nÁ  5éHeAnn  x>o  Cfíofc, 
T)Á  •ocúnnA'í')  CAf  CjAéAn-rhtiif  ní  *oiibAó  liom  a  fCéAtCA, 

J^An    UonncA,    ^An    péAfCA,   j;An   -píon. 

uat)5  5Aet)eAtAC  ó  stíitteAOÁm 
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CUI  BONO  ? 

If  all  the  wrath  of  England  ran 

To  fill  the  land  with  ruin-fires. 
If  all  her  bloodiest  hounds  began 

To  tear  us  as  they  tore  our  sires  : 

If  every  cabin  felt  the  flame, 

And  all  the  fields  were  waste  and  red, 
Till  silence  o'er  our  highways  came — 

Such  silence  as  will  bless  the  dead  : 

If  blood  were  spilled  in  thunder-showers, 
Where'er  the  hunted  came  to  bay 

And  all  the  grass  and  all  the  flowers 

Were  stained  and  sickened  day  by  day  z 

If  once  again  the  maidens  cried 
To  all  the  hills  to  hide  their  heads, 

And  babes  and  mothers  side  by  side 
Lay  butchered  in  their  bloody  beds : 

If  all  the  love  that  lit  the  land, 

When  priests  knew  well  how  hunger  kills* 
Flashed  out  again,  when  bruised  and  banned, 

The  priests  were  with  us  on  the  hills  : 

If  in  the  lonely  mountain  cave 

We  heard  how  Jude  and  Macchabee 

Cried  God's  great  curse  to  smite  the  slave 
Who  e'er  forgot  God  made  him  free  : 

If  all  the  tears  our  fathers  shed 

Came  back  to  us,  and  all  the  groans  ; 

And  wives  and  sons  and  daughters  dead 
Lay,  with  no  priest  to  bless  their  bones : 
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All,  all  were  vain  to  quench  the  fires 
That  burn  within  our  veins  to-day  ; 

So  help  us,  God,  that  helped  our  sires, 
We  cannot  give  the  land  away  ! 


Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy  (Fionn  Barra. 


THE  EXILE  OF  THE  GAEL. 

[Read  at  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Irish  Charitable  Society,  Boston 
March  17th,   1887.  j| 

It  is  sweet  to  rejoice  for  a  day — 

For  a  day  that  is  reached  at  last ! 

It  is  well  for  wanderers  in  new  lands, 

Slow  climbers  towards  a  lofty  mountain  pass, 

Yearning  with  hearts  and  eyes  strained  ever  upward, 

To  pause  and  rest  on  the  summit — 

To  stand  between  two  limitless  outlooks — 

Behind  them,   a  winding  path  through  familiar  pains  and 

ventures  ; 
Before  them,  the  streams  unbridged  and  the  vales  untravelled. 

What  shall  they  do  nobler  than  mark  their  passage 
With  kindly  hearts,  mayhap,  for  kindred  to  follow  ? 
What  shall  they  do  wiser  than  pile  a  cairn 
With  stones  from  the  wayside,  that  their  tracks  and  names 
Be  not  blown  from  the  hills  like  sand,  and  their  story  be  lost 
for  ever  ? 

"  Hither,"  the  cairn  shall  tell,  "  Hither  they  came  and 
rested  !  " 
Whither  ?  "   the   searcher   shall   ask   with   questioning 
eyes  on  their  future. 
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Hither   and   Whither  !     O   Maker  of  Nations  !     Hither   and 

Whither  the  sea  speaks, 
Heaving ;   the  forest  speaks,  dying  ;   the  Summer  whispers, 
Like  a  sentry  giving  up  the  watchword,  to  the  muffled  Winter 
Hither  and  Whither  !   the  Earth  calls  wheeling  to  the  Sun  ; 
And  like  ships  on  the  deep  at  night,  the  stars  interflash  the 

signal. 

Hither  and  Whither,  the  exiles'  cairn  on  the  hill  speaks — . 
Yea,  as  loudly  as  the  sea  and  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  heart  is  earth's  exile  :   the  soul  is  heaven's  ; 
And  God  has  made  no  higher  mystery  for  stars. 

Hither— from  home  !   sobs  the  torn  flower  on  the  river  : 

Wails  the  river  itself  as  it  enters  the  bitter  ocean  ; 

Moans  the  iron  in  the  furnace  at  the  premonition  of  melting  ; 

Cries  the  scattered  grain  in  Spring  at  the  passage  of  the 
harrow. 

In  the  iceberg  is  frozen  the  rain's  dream  of  exile  from  the 
fields  ; 

The  shower  falls  sighing  for  the  opaline  hills  of  cloud  ; 

And  the  clouds  on  the  bare  mountains  weep  their  daughter- 
love  for  the  sea. 

Exile  is  God's  alchemy  !   Nations  He  forms  like  metals-  - 
Mixing  their  strength  and  their  tenderness  ; 
Tempering  pride  with  shame  and  victory  with  affliction  ; 
Meting  their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their  fortitudes- 
Timing  their  genesis  to  the  world's  needs  ! 

u  What  have  ye  brought  to  our  Nation-building,  Sons  of  the 

Gael? 
What  is  your  burden  or  guerdon  from  old  Inisfail  ? 
Here  build  We  higher  and  deeper  than  men  ever  built  before  ; 
And  we  raise  no  Shinar  tower,  but  a  temple  for  evermore. 
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What  have  ye  brought  from  Erin  your  hapless  land  could  spare  ? 
Her  tears,  defeats,  and  miseries  ?  Are  these,  indeed,  your  share  ? 
Are  the  mother's  caoine  and  the  bean  sidlte's  cry  your  music 

for  our  song  ? 
Have  ye  joined    our   feast   with   a   withered  wreath  and  a 

memory  of  wrong  ? 
With  a  broken  sword  and  treason-flag  from  your  Banba  of 

the  seas  ? 
0,  where  in  our  House  of  Triumph  shall  hang  such  gifts  as 

these  ?  " 

O,  soul,  wing  forth  !    what  answer  across  the  main  is  heard  ? 
From  burdened  ships  and  exiled  lips — write  down,  write  down 
the  word  ! 

i(  No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin — nor  bring  we  shame  nor 

guilt  ! 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we  have  not  dropped 

the  hilt  ! 
The  wreath  we  bear  to  Columbia  is  twisted  of  thorns,  not 

bays; 
And  the  songs  we  sing  are  saddened  by  thoughts  of  desolate 

days. 
But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  Freedom  are  washed  in  the  surge 

of  tears  ; 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  People's  fight  outliving  a  thousand 

years  !  " 

"  What  bring  ye  else  to  the  Building  ? 

"  O,  willing  hands  to  toil 
Strong  natures  tuned  to  the  harvest-song,  and  bound  to  the 

kindly  soil  ; 
Bold  pioneers  for  the  wilderness,  defenders  in  the  field — 
The  sons  of  a  race  of  soldiers  who  never  learned  to  yield. 
Young  hearts  with  duty  brimming — as  faith  makes  sweet  the 

due  ; 
Their  truth  to  me  their  witness  thev  cannot  be  false  to  you  !  " 
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%t  What  send  ye  else,  old  Mother,  to  raise  our  mighty  wall, 
For  we  must  build  against  Kings  and  Wrongs  a  fortress  never 
to  fall  ?  " 

"  I  send  you  in  cradle  and  bosom,  wise  brain  and  eloquent 

tongue, 
Whose  crowns  shall  engild  my  crowning,  whose  songs  for  me 

shall  be  sung. 
O,  flowers  unblown,  from  lonely  fields,  my  daughters  with 

hearts  aglow, 
With  pulses  warm  with  sympathies,  with  bosoms  pure  as 

snow — 
I  smile  through  tears  as  the  clouds  unroll — my  widening  river 

that  runs  ! 
My  lost  ones  grown  in  radiant  growth— proud  mothers  of 

free-born  sons  ! 
My  seed  ol  sacrifice  ripens  apace  !      The  Tyrant's  cure  is 

disease  : 
My  strength  that  was  dead  like  forest  is  spread  beyond  the 

distant  seas  !  " 

"  It  is  well,  aye  well,  old  Erin  !  The  sons  you  give  to  me 
Are  symbolled  long  in  flag  and  song — your  Sunburst  on  the 

Sea  ! 
All  mine  by  the  chrism  of  Freedom,  still  yours  by  their  love's 

belief  ; 
And  truest  to  me  shall  the  tenderest  be  in  a  suffering  mother's 

grief. 
Their  loss  is  the  change  of  the  wave  to  the  cloud,  of  the  dew 

to  the  river  and  main  ; 
Their  hope  shall  persist  through  the  sea,  and  the  mist,  and 

thy  streams  shall  be  filled  again. 
As  the  smolt  of  the  salmon  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  as  surely 

come  back  to  the  river, 
Their  love  shall  be  yours  while  your  sorrow  endures,  for  God 

guardeth  His  Right  for  ever  ! 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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THE  REVEL  OF  THE  WEE  FOLK. 

(an  old  woman's  story). 

Come  closer  still,  a  leant),  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear, 

There  is  something  I  would  tell  you,  and  I  want  none  else  to 

hear :  c 

They  were  back  last  night,  a  óuipie,  they  were  full  a  thousand 

strong  ; 
I  watched  them  on  the  green  beyond,  so  busy  all  night  long. 

There  were  some  from  Aughawinny  ;    there  were  some  from 

Knockabrin  ; 
They  were  there,   too,  from  Knockalla,  from  C\\uaóávi  and 

from  Bunlinn  ; 
And  the  princely  ones  from  AHe^ó  brought  some  bards  their 

Court  among, 
And  from  ^\<\awá\\  little  dancers  and  wee  pipers  came  along. 

And  a  hundred  fairy  millers  brought  a  flat  stone  from  the 

shore, 
And  they  set  their  mill  upon  it  over  there  fornenst  the  door  ; 
Then  a  hundred  little  waggoners  brought  each  his  store  of  corn, 
And  every  little  waggon  held  its  load  of  meal  at  morn. 

But,  tíó,  a  te-dnb  *óíUf,  sure  'twas  I  was  ill  content 

To  be  there  alone  among  them,  though  a  merry  night  we 

spent, 
For  so  sick  was  I  and  weary  that  I  scarce  could  heed  the  play 
Of  the  wee  red  jovial  revellers,  so  merry- voiced  and  gay. 

It  was  wearing  on  to  morning  when  the  milling  all  was  done, 
And  the  millers  and  the  waggoners  were  joining  in  the  fun, 
When  above  the  din  and  music  a  "discordant  note"  was 

heard, 
'Twas  the  crowing  of  the  bantam  out  behind  there  in  the  yard 
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Well,  a  cfoi-oe,  such  helter-skelter  I  had  never  seen  before, 
Such  running  here,  and  running  there,  confusion  and  uproar  ; 
And  in  less  time  than  I  tell  it,  I  was  back  in  bed  again, 
With  the  voices  of  "  the  wee  folk"  making  music  in  my  brain, 

caúaí  mAC5Aft£)Ai5. 


rnACuriArh  An  t)tnne  ^oitjéASAiS. 

Oit)ce   *óom    50   t)oiU§   t>uaijac, 

Coir  pAiw^e  ha  T>conn  *oct\éAn, 
A5  téAf\-rmAomeAm,  if  A5  UiAft, 
Afv   coívaid    cftíA'óA   An    cfAogAit. 

t)í  An   \\Ae  *f  via  féAtCA  fUAf, 

ílíofi  ctor  puAim  cumne  ha  c^AgA 
1f  ni  f\Aio  ^At  Ann  T)e'n  gAoic 
T)o  c^otpAt)  bAt^H  cjAAmn  nÁ  btit. 

T)o  gtuAifeAf  AmAc  tiom  pern 

gAn  Aif\e  '5^111  aj\  jvdon  mo  fiuoAit 
T)0|\Af  citte  5ti|A  *óeAfc  tné 
'S^n   5ConAif  |\éiT)   óf  tno   cionn. 

T)o  fZAX>  mé  'fAn  nT>o|\Af  feAn 

'Y\Afi  gnat  AtmrAnnA  if  A0it>eA6c 
X)Á  n*oÁit  Tío'n  tooAf  A^tir  T)o'n  tag 
An  cfác  "oo  tfiAitA  tu6c.«An  cige. 

t)í     pOfVAt)     piA|A    Afl    A    CA01D 

1f   C1AH    Ó    CtHf\eA*Ó   1    sctót) 
A^  a  ftii'óeA'ó  fAoite  'f  ctiA|\ 

1f    CAIfCeAtAlg    C|A1AttCA    ATI    fOITK 

Stut)  mé  fíof  te  mAcctiAm  tÁn 

T)o  tei^eAf  mo  tÁtíi  pém'  gfvtiAt) 

gtlf    CU1C    p^AfA    'OIAHA    T)éA|\ 

Óm'  *6eA|\cAiD  Af\  ah  ot:éAf\  AntiAt\ 
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AtuiI'.mijvc  mé  Atinfoin  pé  *ú\t 

Aguf  11lé  A5  CA01   5°  cum  AC  : 
X)o  X)í  AimfeAjA  Ann  'nA  ^ai£> 
An  cig  fo  50  foUD  futtAó. 

If  Ann  T)o  ttf  CU115  if  ctiAf\, 

T)|\éAóCA    «oia-dacca    t>á    léiseArn. 
Co^ Ai*óe  ceACAt  A^tif  ceoi 
A5  tnotAt)  mojvoAccA  T)é. 

PotjAAC   polAttl    5 An    A1JVO 

An  c-Ájuif  fo  if  Á|\fA  zú\\\ 
1f  iom*óA  eAf^At  A^tif  5A0Ú 
T)o  OuaiL  pé  rhAotAiti>  x>o  ttiúijt. 

1f  iomx)A  peA|\tAmn  Aguf  £uacc 

1f   fCt11|\m    CUAin    TK)    CU1|\1f   THOC, 
Ó    CIOfttAlCeAT!)   CÚ    A]A   >OCÚ1f 

XDo  Uig  nA  nDíit  iriAfv  tigeAf. 

A  múifi  nAorhtA  nA  mbeAnn  ngtAf, 

X)o    b'ó^nÁit)    tjo'n    cíja    feo    c^Át \ 
TMombÁit)    'oiAn    Horn    *oo    fCfiof 
A^uf   cuj\   t)o   nAom    &\\   pAn. 

1f    UAI^neAÓ    ACAOIfl    Anoif, 

ílí't  lonAc  co|\Ai*óe  ná  ceot, 
Aóc  fCjAéAóAt)   nA  ^ceAnn  5CAC 
1   n-ionA*o  nA  fAtm  f  05A1I  ! 

AitmeÁn   A5   eAfCA^   óf  xto   fCUAig 
tleAnncóg  fuAT)  1*0'   ti|\tÁ^  új\ 
CAfAnn  caoI  nA  fionnAó  feAng 
1f  Cj\ónÁn  nA  n-eAf  1*0'  clúit). 

tTUf\  a  n^tAO'óAt)  An  puifeo5  tfioc 
T)o  étéij\  A^  cAnAt)  nA  *oz\\Át 
tlí't  ceAn^A  A5   confwn'óe  Anoip 
Acc  ceAn^A  £Lio$Aifi  tia  5CÁ5. 
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AcS   x>o    pjAomnceAo   5-ah    ttixvó 

T)o  ftiAin-tiof  'saw  teAbA  tHÁit, 
T)o  teAfunoinn  5^11  ío'útMifC  ctéijt 
tlÁ  -AipjAe^nn  'oo  *Óia  t>á  f*Á*ó. 

'O'itntig  *oo  tuAim  A^tif  "oo  fUAgAit 
1f  X)0  cuaLLacc  pé  C1AT1  cjaai-o  ; 
06  !  ní  pionnAim  Anoif  pét)'  ia'óa'ó 
Acc   CA|\nÁn   CfUAt)€4   cnÁrfi. 

Oó  !  Anpoj\t4rm  if  drmAitt, 

Ant!)|\oiT)  AnuAif  if  Airmtige  ; 

TVfÁ^  50  niiAi^tieAó  cú  mA|\  caoi  ! 

T)o    tMof-fA  -péin    fon^.   feat, 

pói|\io|\ !  t)o  ctAoótoró  tno  ctót)  ; 
Ó11115  cói|\  An  cfAogAit  itn'  AgAit), 
1f  ní't  t:ei*óm  ojmi  aóc  bjAón. 

D'imtig  mo  UixVóAitt  Aguf  tno  lúc, 
TIxVóajac  mo  fút,  Aguf  mo  t|Aeoi|% 

'Sah   5C1U  feo  50   pann   45  iDfeogAt)  ! 

AcÁ  T)uAi|\ceAf  A|\  mo  -ó^eAó, 

O.  mo  c|\oiT)e  'tiA  c^ocaL  cnó  ; 

T)Á  ft-póitvpeAiD    ofvm   &x\   t>Áf 

t)A  *óeA|vt)  rn'pAilce  pé  h-a  CótíiAifu 

se^n  o  contemn. 
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ONLY  A  DYIN'  CROW. 

"  Tis  only  a  thievin'  crow,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  where 

it  lay, 
Shot-shattered  and  torn,  with  wings  outspread  on  the  rich 

brown  fresh-ploughed  clay  ; 
"  Sure  you  needn't  be  sad  'cause  a  wounded  crow  has  fluttered 

down  here  to  die  " — 
But  a  sorrowful  look  clouds  the  old  man's  brow  as  he  huskily 

makes  reply — 

"  Yis,  'tis  only  wan  that  you've  shot,  me  boy,  of  a  thievin' 

thribe,  as  you  say  ; 
But  the  fluttherin'  fall  that  to  you  gave  joy  lies  sore  on  my 

heart  to-day  ; 
For  that  dyin'  bird  is  the  link  of  a  chain  which  binds,  me  to 

times  long  past ; 
An'  I  grieve  to  see  his  red  life-blood  drain,  an'  th'  ould  wings 

stilled  at  last. 

,(  Ah,  many  a  year  has  now  gone  past  since  wance  on  a  March 

morn  bright 
I  riz  the  feerins*,  an'  hunkeens'f  cast,  an'  whistled  in   sperits 

light, 
While  close  at  me  heels  kem  the  noisy  crows  pickin'  worms 

from  the  fresh  brown  clay, 
As  I  ploughed  up  the  sods  in  straight,  close  rows  in  the  field 

where  we  stand  to-day. 


*  Feerin. — The  first  or  middle  sod  in  a  ridge.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  p'fiirine,  as  upon  this  sod  all  the  others  depend  with 
regard  to  running  in  a  straight  or  true  line.  A  ploughman  always 
says  to  -'-'  raise  a  ieerin,"  and  to  £i  cast  a  hunkeen." 

f  Hunkeen. — The  last,  or  closing  sod  of  a  ridge,  ploughed  from  the 
furrow. 
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"  An'  wan  foolish  bird — I  suppose  he  was  young — got  wedged 

in  a  slow-fallin'  sod  ; 
The   aichoes   aroun'   with  his  frightened   cries  rung,   as  he 

sthruggled  in  undher  the  clod  ; 
But  his  hoarse  cawin'  stopped  as  I  kem  to  his  aid,  an'  he 

c'ased  in  his  fluttherin'  strife- 
Thinks  I,  the  poor  craithur  is  sorely  afraid  I'm  comin'  to  rob 

him  of  life  ! 

"  But  he  looked  in  me  face  wid  a  confident  eye,  as  I  lifted  the 

sod  where  he  lay, 
An'  his  harsh  voice  was  glad  as  he  soared  far  on  high  :  thank 

you  kindly,  his  caws  seemed  to  say. 
An'  I'd  aisly  know  him  again,  I  said,  as  he  sailed  thro*  the 

clear  air  away, 
For  tho'  black  was  his  body  from  tail-tip  to  head,  his  wings 

wor  a  whitish  grey. 

"  An'  e'er  since  that  March  morn  long  years  ago  he  looked 

upon  me  as  his  friend, 
An'  I  found  him  to  be  a  daicent  good  crow,  that  never  to 

maneness  would  bend  ; 
An'  when  in  the'  rich  fields  for  miles  all  around  the  'shares 

turned  up  stubble  or  lay, 
To  follow  my  plough  he  thought  himself  bound,  so  he  hopped 

at  me  heels  every  day. 

"  So  both  of  us  kem  to  be  comrades  in  toil  in  the  same  fields 

our  daily  work  lay, 
An*  we  gethered  our  livin'  from  out  the  same  soil,  thro'  many 

a  long  wairy  day  ; 
An'  I  larned  all  the  ways  of  that  curious  ould  crow,  from  the 

mornin'  me  hand  set  him  free  ; 
An'  he  studied  too,  as  I've  raison  to  know ;   for  he  found  out 

a  lot  about  me. 
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44  At  [aste     ah,  the  memory  gladdens  me  now — when  I  walked 

with  my  Kate  down  yon  lane. 
Child  Grey  Wings  sat  perched  on  that  big  elm  bough  glancin1 

knowin'ly  down  on  us  twain  ; 
\n'  when  I  was  happy  with  her  as  my  bride  he  joyously  cawed 

from  on  high, 
As  we  rambled  together  in  love  side  by  side,  in  the  summer 

eves  long  since  gone  by. 

"  An'  our  sunny-haired  boy — Heaven  rest  him,  I  pray — who 

grew  up  so  clane,  strong,rand  tall, 
I  mind  how  he  kem  to  th'  fields  wan  warm  day  with  tay  for 

the  haymakers  all  ; 
An'  he  wandered  away  to  that,  tree  there  below,  where  he 

stretched  his  young  limbs  in  the  shade  ; 
On  a  bough  o'er  his  head  sat  that  ould  grey -winged  crow 

lookin'  sober,  an*  solemn,  an'  staid. 

"  An'  the  cunnin'  ould  fella  soon    saw    that    the    boy   was 

munchin'  some  fresh  griddle-bread, 
So  he  dropped  from  his  perch  with  a  loud  caw  of  joy,  an' 

hopped  on  th'  ground  'ithout  dread  ; 
An'  my  boy  laughed  in  glee  as  he  threw  the  sweet  crumbs  to 

the  crow  hoppin'  round  where  he  lay — 
Ah,  that  pickcher  full  oft  to  my  heavy  heart  comes  an'  I  feel 

how  I'm  lonesome  to-day. 

"  Mo  bhuachaillin  ban  !  — you've  heard  how  lie  fell  in  the 

land  o'  the  west  far  away, 
When  Ireland's  brave  sons  faced  the  fierce  shot  and  shell  on 

Fred'ricksburg's  terrible  day, 
They  tould  me  he  charged,  as  he  rushed  long  ago  when  he 

hurled  on  his  own  native  plain ; 
But  he  died  near  the  guns,  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  in  that 

land  far  away  o'er  the  main. 
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"  An'  the  mother— God  rest  her — the  news  broke  her  heart, 

they  say  throubles  come  not  alone  ; 
For  death,  that  spares  none,  rudely  pushed  us  apart,   an' 

claimed  my  loved  wife  as  his  own — 
Let  who  will  explain — I  could  swear  that  that  crow,  wept  wid 

me  in  me  sorrowful  days, 
For  he  moped  roun'  the  place  wid  his  head  hangin'  low,  an5 

solemn  an'  sad  wor  his  ways. 

"  But  it's  all  over  now  an'  me  friend's  goin'  fast,  the  rough 

baik  is  crimson  wid  gore  ; 
The  hoarse  voice  is  hushed  an'  his  flights  are  all  past — he'll 

sail  o'er  the  green  fields  no  more. 
The  brown  clay  is  soakin'  his  red  ebbin'  blood  the  knowin' 

ould  eyes  are  growin'  dim ; 
Their  last  look  reprovin'  seems  sayin'  I  should  a-watched  wid 

more  care  over  him. 

'  An'  now,  boy,  you  know  why  I'm  sorry  to-day,   tho'  'twas 

only  an  ould  dyin'  crow — 
Can  you  wonder  I'm  sad  when  there  dead  on  the  clay  lies  the 

comrade  of  times  long  ago  ? 
An'  I  shame  not  to  mourn  for  the  sad  bloody  fate  of  my 

feathered  friend  honest  and  true, 
The  last  link  is  snapped  an'  I've  not  long  to  wait  till  I  sleep 

the  cowld  lonesome  sleep  too." 

Patrick  Archer. 


MY    INVER    BAY. 


Och  !  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky  ; 

When  with  many's  a  laugh  the  boats  put  off, 

\nd  many's  the  merry  cry  ! 
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To  Cork's  own  Cove  though  one  may  rove, 

He  will  not  find,  mo  chroidhe, 

A  rarer  bay,  a  fairer  bay, 

A  sweeter  bay  nor  thee. 

For  the  Kaiser's  rod  and  his  realms  so  broad, 

I  wouldn't  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

A  purtier  boat  there's  not  afloat 

Than  Pathrick  Rose's  "Nan," 

A  boulder  crew,  nor  boys  more  true 

Is  not  in  wide  Irelan' — 

A  long,  long  pull,  a  sthrong,  sthrong  pull, 

And  one  right  hearty  cheer, 

Our  "  Nan  "  so  brave  she  tops  the  wave, 

And  our  comrade-boats  we  clear  ; 

We  lead  the  throng,  we  sthrike  a  song, 

We  rise  it  loud  and  high, 

On  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

Till  we  reach  away  where  the  herrin's  play; 

There's  neither  slack  nor  slow ; 

As  quick  as  thought  our  nets  are  shot, 

On  the  thafts  then  we  lie  low, 

And  many's  the  stave  rolls  o'er  the  wave, 

And  many  the  yarn  is  told — 

The  sea  all  white  with  silver  bright, 

The  air  all  filled  with  gold — 

A  scene  more  grand,  God's  good  right  hand 

It  ne'er  reached  from  on  high, 

Than  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

O'er  far  Norway  it's  give  me  sway, 
With  a  palace  wide  and  broad, 
With  silks,  and  wine,  and  jewels  fine, 
And  hundreds  at  my  nod — 
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In  robes  all  gay  with  golden  spray 

Tt'  s  dress  me  you  might  do  ; 

But  I'd  loathe  your  wine,  your  jewels  fine, 

Your  gold,  and  your  kingdom,  too  ; 

For  a  ragged  coat,  in  Pathrick's  boat, 

It's  I'd  lament  and  sigh, 

And  for  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

With  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

Our  bravest  sons,  our  stoutest  ones, 

Have  rushed  across  the  sae, 

And,  God,  He  knows,  each  wind  that  blows 

Is  waftin'  more  away  ! 

It's  sore  disthress  does  them  hard  press, 

They  dhrop  their  heads  and  go — 

Och,  Sorrow's  Queen,  it's  you  has  seen 

Their  hearts  big  swelled  with  woe  ! 

Though  gold  they  make,  their  hearts  they  break, 

And  they  oft  sit  down  and  cry 

For  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 

Och  !  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day. 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky ; 

When  with  many's  the  laugh  the  boats  put  off, 

And  many's  the  merry  cry. 

To  Cork's  own  Cove  though  one  may  rove, 

He  will  not  find,  mo  chroidhe, 

A  rarer  bay,  a  fairer  bay, 

A  sweeter  bay  nor  thee. 

For  the  Kaiser's  rod  and  his  realms  so  broad, 

I  wouldn't  swap,  not  I, 

My  Inver  Bay  of  a  harvest  day, 

And  the  sun  goin'  down  the  sky. 
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erne  pé  tmAU  uAirie  aj;  cAoitieAt)  a  dentine 
o  cop  ha  rvoeoti! 

tTlite  50  teic  bUA'óAn,  a  Í)ia!  1f  pAT)-A  An  né  !  if  mó{\ 
An  AimreAn  é.  ilíon  b'ionsnAt)  t>á  mbemn  cnomtA,  contA, 
CAicce,  tiAt.  Ace,  péAó  An  mAn  foin  acá.  UÁ  mo  gnuA^ 
-óuaIac  corn  ptúinreAc  pÁmneAó  if  mAn  bíot)  pvoó  ;  A^uf 
cá  mo  feAn-cnoi>oe  com  mifneArhAit  meAnnmAc,  *oAn  tiom, 
if  mAn  bí  ré  niArii.  Tift  nA  feoT)A  ^té  a$  CAicneAtfi  óm' 
bnÁgAit)  fé  mAn  oít)íf}  ÁmúAc  !  puA-otngeAt)  mo  feoT)A-rA 
50  rnion  mime,  a  cÁifVoe  cléib.  11a  reoT>A  UiAcrhAnA  do 
bAm  tiom-fA  acái*o  A5  tonnnAi!)  An  bnotlAó  if  An  fi&t&r 
nA  nAmAT>  Anoir,  Aguf  cáim-re  Annro  A^ur  $An  U11T)  umAm 
acc  An  bf\Ac  líAine  >oo  teig  An  UigeAnnA  AnuAf  onm  A^ur 
An  fAogAt  1  n-A  015c  Acc  cÁim  fÁfCA  teir  An  mbnAC  f o  : 
bí  reoT)A  50  teon  Air\  cnÁt,  Agtif  ca  bpor  t/éinne  nÁ  50 
mbeAT)  Afúf  ? 

Díot)  a  pior*  teir,  a^aio  nÁ  fuitim-re  A.5  pAine  ó'n  ^ufAig 
reo  ó  tofAó  An  cfAogAit.  t)í  cúnAm  A^uf  oiteArhAinc  A^nf 
ónmigA'ó  ctomne  onm-rA  teir.  CottngeAf,  cómAinligeAf, 
•o'ójvotngeAr  mo  ctAnn  pém  nuAin  oa  ftiAnAó  te  nÁ*o  r\ú 
níogAnuA  if  mó  corhAóc  An  *oomAn  mT)iu.  t)A  oeA^  te  nÁ*o 
ia*o  niiAin  fiteAf-fA  nA  x>eonA  An  peonAmn  T)úin  nA  ng^tt 
An  IÁ  fCAn  Cotm  Citte  tiom.  t)A  oeAg  te  nÁT)  iat>  aj\  peA*ó 
míte  50  teit  btiA-úAn  1  n-A  "úiAt)  fAn  ntiAin  a  dí  mo  clAnn 
fA  A5  CAifceAt  nA  nConpA  te  lÁn  mo  totA.  t)Aitig  mo 
ótAnn  fA  leo  1  n-A  rUiAigab  tAn  mtnn  Anonn.  Cníor- 
ctngeA'OAn  nA  mítue,  íia  T>eAn5-mí1xe.  CorntngeATíAn  eAgtAif 
A^tif  neAóCA  T)6.  ^ibrngeA^An  AmeolAf  Agnf  Ainx>eife 
nómpA.  ScAipeAT)An  téigeAnn  pé  mAn  fCAipceAn  f otAf  y\a 
^néme  no  *onúcc  nA  fpéine.  T),pÁ5A>0An  mAimfcneAóA 
Agtif  fcníbeAnnA  A^nf  lAnrmAifte  1  n-A  troiAit),  a  fteAfi- 
btngeAnn  iDo'n  cfAogAt  50  HAbA*oAf\  Ann  unÁc.  Acc  bio^An 
pém'  tviA^At)  pé.in  An  caca  fAn.      b'iAT)  a  mbniAt|\A  mo  bftiACjiA 
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péin.  b'iAt)  a  mbéAfA  mo  béAf-A  péin.  TViat)  a  -orjveiúe 
mo     tféite     péin.      11í    jVAtiAniAin    a$    X)\y&t     An     éinne     acc 

0|\A1tltl    péin  ! 

A  !  acc  £>íor-rA  nó-tios,  nó-teAnt)Ai>óe,  nó-tJAoicctteiT)tfieAC 
An  pA*o.  CeApAr  nÁn  rinrce  *óom  mo  ct-Ann  t>o  rcAoiteAt) 
tuvmi,  cé  ^un  tÁmig  nA  T)AnAin  A^ur  ^un  rcniorAT)Af\  ati 
tnitAig  reo  Anír  A^ur  Anír  eite  ór  córiiAin  mo  fúl.  Ctnn 
t)niAn  t)óinnie  T>eineAt)  ie  n-A  né  -píTo,  ÁtfitAc.  itlAire, 
nán  £)'é  t)niAn  An  T>eAg-rhAc,  A^ur  nÁn  t>'é  fiúT>  An  T)eAg- 
f  AogAl  nuAin  "o'f  ÁgAimíf  *oóinre  nA  sceAtt  An  "oeAn^-LeAtAT), 
Agur  nuAin  a  1310*6  potAin  ir  pÁilce  |\oitih  -An  ^cc-i^cnfc,  t)A 
cumA  cat)  Af  50  -ocÁmig  fé.  A^uf  b'otc  x\n  xnogAt  aj\ 
CU1T)  aca  é.  ÚÁn5A*OA|\  50  mAitífeAC  nuAin  bA  ócas  é  mo 
comne  leo.  Úó5AT)A|\  mo  cúnAtn  ontApéin.  tílAfUngeA'OAn, 
n'iA|\t)uigeA>OA-pJ  t)íb|\igeAX)An  mo  clAnn  !  t)A  TDutinonAc  ati 
Haiti  A^Atn  í  -A5  ^Aine  ó  imeAtt  Ioca  Suiltig  aj\  ^Airlift  "ULa-o 
A^uf  1AT)  A£  cniAlt  pé  feot  a  £>pvo  1  ^céin.  A^uf  b'uAi^nige 
pór  mé  An  DnuAó  nA  SioriArm  A5  péAó-Amc  aj\  tia  5éit>eAnnAit> 
piAt)Aine  a$  fcemneAt)  tonm  50  rnACAinit)  ^Aifcit)  nA  neonpA. 
Ó,  tiA  rmtce  ctomne  tiom  t)o  únoit)  50  T)úcnACCAC  aj\  -pui-o 
nA  nGonpA  A^ur  5An  *oe  tuAinire  te  pAgÁit   ontA  -pém   nÁ 

Af    A    bpÓ|\    1ÍT01U    ACC    AH    01f\eAT)    1f    1TIA]A    azA    An    ftioóc    nA 

nT)AnAn  Annro  An  £>ónT>AilD  $té  nA  Iaoi  !  tTlo  cneAC  A$;ur 
tno  óéA*o  míte  cneAó  ! 

A^ur  cá  meAfA  fAn  pém  nA  nA  rm'lce  mile  T>e  nogA 
mo  ótomne'oo  reolAt)  Cóp  ConcAige  ArnAói  ton^Ai^  éAscnuAir 
A$ur  ,onoó-Aicí>oe,  A^tif  nA  céA*ocA  céAT)  Tj'AntDtngeAt)  óum 
fiut)Ait  pé  gtAfAib  ^éAnA  nrnie  coifc  "oiAn-gfAt)  *oo  t>eit 
aca   ofm-fA  ?      Ocón  !    mo   céAT)    oóón  !   if  ia*o   t>o   teonAT), 

1f   1AX)    X>0    t)AfCAT),    1f   1AT)    T)0    mAftlHgeAT),    1f   1AT)    T)0    bÁÚAt), 

if  1AT)  T)o  mAntttnge^'ó,  if  iat)  *oo  cAitteAt)  50  T)tit)^ónAó 
Ain-oeif  ;  if  iat)  a  ^cnÁmA  cá  a^  peo-óAt)  a-[\  pui-o  nA  cntnnne, 
A|\  teACAin  fiéiúe  A^uf  1  n-íoccAn  p-Aiffxge,  50  mDéAnpAit) 
T)ia    Cf\óCAifve    a^    a    n-AnAmnAit>    tnte  !       A^uf    mAn    t>A^n 

A|V     5AÓ     X)OnAf     ACA     fGOlAT)      t)Ain|\ÍOgAn     1AfACCA     An     CllAn 

irceAó  1   5cof\p-tÁj\  An   ó]AeAócA  ;    A^iif  cu^At)  Ainm   lAfAóc^ 
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<\f\  Cóp  ua  nDeop  Atinpo  T>e  oajV[\  a  cupAip,  x>'ponn  if  mo 
cApAom-pe  t)o  bpeA^nugAt)  mAp  ip  511AC,  ip  T)óca.  Uujjatj 
t)Aite  "ÓAinpíognA  S-AfAtM  A|v  Cóp  CopcAige  pé  mAp  cu^a^ 
t)Aite  U105  SApAtiA  A|\  TKm  ÍAogAipe  CAmAtt  pornie  pm. 
A5  fo  mAp  cuipceAp  gAitt  A$up  gAtVoACAp  1  n-iotiAT> 
^AefteAt  Agup  a  peAricuip.  Ap  An  ^cumA  po  meAttuAp 
pmn  ;  iriAp  peo,  teip,  ip  cao  t>o  múcpAróe  pirrn  t>á  bpé\<vo- 
pAit>e  é  ! 

A^up  1  n-A  Aiiroeow  peo,  1  n-Anvoeom  ah  cpeAcuA,  1  n-Ain- 
>oeoin  ah  eiag,  1  u-Airmeom  mo  'óubpóm-pe  &suY  tn,Ain>oeife, 
péAc  iia  mitue  ctomne  tiom  111*01«  A$up  in*oé,  Agup  AtiupAit) 
Aj^up  AtpugA'o  AtiupAit),  péAó  A5  ceiceAt)  uAim  béAt  ah  cuahi 
Arn-dc  iat>  5A11  pcAonAt)  5A11  pop.  VéAt  a^  mrceAcc  iat> 
piAp  piAp,  Agup  A5  píp-imúeAóc  ;  cult)  aca  (Him  An  T>onAip, 
cé  nAó  mói*oe  gup  eot  t)óib  é  ;  cuit)  aca  cum  cioptA  r>A 
cpumne  acu  AríiÁin  a  *ocíp  gt^p  pém  *oo  cup  Ap  beAtAc  a 
LeApA ;  cuit)  aca,  ip  bAogtAú,  óum  Aicrnfoe  Agup  *OAoine 
nÁp  "óem  éA^cóip  pi  Am  opm-pA  T)o  cup  1  n^éibeAnn  Ap  pon 
ha  Sapatiac,  mo  mile  bpón  ! 

A  ctAnn,  a  ctArm,  cat)  ótn^e  50  rmemeAnn  pib  po  ?  Cat> 
itn^e  bup  mAtAip  "óítip  pern  t>o  tpei^eAnn  X)o  péip  mAp 
eipgeAnn  pib  puAp  ?  Cat)  ctn^e  pAotAp  bup  peAn  x>o  péAHA'o  ? 
CAt)  cuige  AinmtieAóA  bup  pinpeAp  A^up  bup  rmucAige  *oo 
pcAOiteA-ó   Ap  ceAt  ?     Ca*o   ctn^e  bup  $cu  t  *oo  tAbAipc  a\[ 

fUAipceAp    A^Up    blip    n-AgAlt)    T)0    tMAM^JZ    &1fi    >01AbtU1T>eACC 

An  cpAogMt?  Tlí't  %ÁX)rAV  riA  cpuA>o€An  ua  póipéi^eAn 
•o'bup  rmibipc  niT)iu.  ^ahai-o,  a  ótAnn,  1  bpoóAip  bup  mÁtAp, 
mAp  pom  :  ca  ^AbAt)  inT)iu  A^up  ^éA^^ÁX)^^  te  pAotAp  5AÓ 
t)uine  A^Aib  coip  bAite.  ^au,  a  ctAmi,  Á,  pAn  !  CtAOi*óró 
te  céite,  cuit>151*ó  te  céite,  CAbptngit)  te  céite  !  CAbAip 
cút  tÁime  te  ^ac  T^t^V  5-AtVoAóAif  x>Á  •oceAtisrfióóAi'ó  op^ib  ! 
^eim^  yAr\,  a.  T>eiti  !  A^up  geAttAim  iDib,  te  consriAm  au 
Aoni-TThc,  50  mbei-ó  An  pAt  opAib  pém  A^up  a  piAn  a\\ 
peAn-éipinn. 

sceitg  11  a  sceot. 
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IHE     RISING    OF    THE    MOON. 

Oh  !    then  tell  me,  Se&n  O'Farrell, 

Tell  me  why  you  hurry  so  ? 
"  Hush,  mo  tni-ACAitl,  hush  and  listen/' 

And  his  cheeks  were  all  aglow. 
"  I  bear  orders  from  the  Captain, 

Get  you  ready  quick  and  soon 
For  the  pikes  must  be  together 

By  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Oh  !    then  tell  me,  SeÁn  O'Farrell, 

Where  the  gathering  is  to  be  ? 
"  In  the  old  spot  by  the  river 

Right  well  known  to  you  and  me. 
One  word  more — for  signal  token, 

Whistle  up  the  marching  tune, 
With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder, 

By  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Out  from  many  a  mud-wall  cabin 

Eyes  were  watching  through  the  night 
Many  a  manly  chest  was  throbbing 

For  the  blessed  warning  light. 
Murmurs  passed  along  the  valleys 

Like  the  Banshee's  lonely  croon, 
And  a  thousand  blades  were  flashing 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

There  beside  the  singing  river 

That  dark  mass  of  men  were  seen  ; 
Far  above  the  shining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  green. 
"  Death  to  every  foe  and  traitor  ! 

Forward  !    strike  the  marching  tune, 
And  hurrah,  my  boys,  for  freedom  ! 

Tis  the  rising  of  the  moon." 
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Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate — 
Oh  !    what  glorious  pride  and  sorrow 

Fill  the  name  of  'Ninety-eight  ! — 
Yet,  thank  God,  e'en  still  are  beating 

Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon  ! 

J.  Keegan  Casey. 


CATS     AT    SCHOOL. 


Through  the  damp  and  blustery  nightfall,  under  the 
dripping  woods,  splashing  through  the  road  mud,  tramp 
two  boys  and  two  men.  Each  of  the  boys  carries  a  cat 
under  his  arm.  Each  of  the  men  carries  hot  anger  in  his 
heart,  and  is  giving  voice  to  it  with  a  wealth  of  emphasis 
which  is  entirely  picturesque  and  convincing.  The  boys 
have  been  so  late  in  returning  from  school  that  the  men, 
who  are  their  respective  fathers,  have  gone  to  the  school- 
house  to  seek  them. 

"  It's  the  frightfullest  tomfoolery  ever  I  heard  of  in  all 
me  born  days,"  says  one  indignant  head  of  a  family,  "  to 
make  the  gossoons  bring  cats  to  school.  It's  a  shame — 
that's  what  it  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  it's  a  frightfuller  shame  to  slap  them  if  they 
go  without  a  cat,"  says  the  other  outraged  parent.  "  It's 
no  schoolin'  to  give  children.  The  master  that  says  it  is 
isn't  fit  for  a  school.  The  man  is  cracked.  That's  what 
I  say." 

And  the  whole  parish  is  more  or  less  of  the  same  opinion. 

There  is  much  excitement  over  this  cat  trouble  at  the  local 
school,  and  feeling  is  running  high.  An  unbiassed  enquirer 
after  truth  meets  an  indignant  parent  on  the  road  next  day 
and  asks  him  about  it. 
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"  It's  a  fret  !  "  says  the  parent,  "  that's  what  it  is.  The 
master  made  a  law  on  Monday  that  every  gossoon  in  the 
school  was  to  bring  a  cat  with  him  on  Friday.  And  every 
gossoon  that  didn't  bring  a  cat  was  slapped,  except  Neddy 
Downey's  Pat,  and  he'd  have  got  the  switch,  too,  only  he 
could  prove  an  alibi  that  they  had  no  cat." 

"  And,"  asks  the  unbiassed  enquirer  aforesaid,  "  what  did 
the  master  want  with  the  cats  ?  " 

"  An  objeck  lesson — that's  what  lie  wanted.  It's  a  new 
invention,  I  thank  you." 

"  How  does  it  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  like  a  coal  of  fire  in  a  haycock.  That's  nice  schoolin', 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  can  you  explain  how  this  object  lesson  is  taught  ?  * 

"  Of  course  I  can.  The  gossoons  ketch  their  cats  and, 
by  hook  or  crook,  get  them  to  the  school.  The  master  asks 
them  if  they  have  their  cats,  and  after  slappin'  any  boy  that 
hasn't  one,  he  says,  '  go  on,  now,  with  your  object  lesson.' 
Then  every  gossoon  holds  his  cat  in  one  hand  as  well  as  he 
can  and  draws  him  down  on  a  slate  with  the  other.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  a 

It  sounded  queer,  and  yet  it  was  the  simple  truth.  Further 
enquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  most 
sanguinary  cat-fight  during  school  hours.  "  It  was 
shockin'."  That  is  what  most  people  said  when  telling  of 
it,  and  a  craving  for  the  details  took  possession  of  me.  I 
found  them,  and  here  they  are,  truthfully  set  down. 

When  the  object  lesson  was  finished  the  cats  were  enclosed 
in  the  school  turf-house.  Their  nerves  were  all  raw  from 
education,  and  new  experiences,  and  were  too  highly  strung 
for  social  intercourse.  They  disagreed  about  one  thing  and 
another  until,  on  general  principles,  they  were  all  mad  through 
and  through  and  lusting  for  battle.      So  they  fought. 

When  the  fight  began  every  cat  of  them  went  into  action, 
and  the  howls  and  shrieks  and  screeches  which  arose  from 
that  congested  district  can  never  be  adequately  described 
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in  human  language.  All  the  work  of  the  school  came  to  a 
standstill  for  the  master  was  powerless  to  keep  order.  When 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  turf-house  the  air  was  thick  with  fur, 
and  terror  and  acrimony  ;  and  all  his  efforts  to  cool  down 
the  hectic  circumstances  were  unavailing.  The  situation 
was  aflame  and  the  conflagration  was  impressive.  The  cats 
were  submerged  in  the  rupture  of  mutual  assassination,  and 
were  deaf  to  "  haha's  "  and  "  be-offs  "  and  "  cutch's  "  and 
threats  of  every  description.  All  the  amenities  garnered 
by  countless  generations  of  domesticity  had  fallen  away  from 
them,  and  they  were  whirling  through  the  vibrating  atmos- 
phere in  the  desperate  savagery  of  feline  nature  in  its  primor- 
dial state. 

The  combat  ended  only  when  the  fighters  were  out  of 
breath.  When  they  recovered  themselves  the  call  of  civili- 
sation brought  them  back  out  of  the  abyss,  and  they  felt 
ashamed.  They  fled  in  all  directions  in  remorse,  and  the 
school  broke  up  into  a  cat-hunt.  The  boys  were  hurriedly 
despatched  to  head  off  the  fugitives,  and  round  them  up. 
But  they  were  only  partially  successful.  Many  cats  broke 
away,  and  are  likely  going  yet.        ? 

Well,  let  them  go.  What  remains  ?  The  problem  of 
primary  education  in  Ireland.  That  is  what  remains.  This 
cat  crisis,  this  uprising  against  the  innovation  of  the  object 
lesson,  this  pottering  with  vital  issues — what  of  it  all,  my 
brothers  ?  Where  is  it  to  end,  and  when  ?  When  are  the 
children  to  have  justice  !  Here  is  a  question  for  us  to  ponder  ? 
We  fought  for  our  farms  until  we  succeeded  in  rooting  our- 
selves upon  them.  The  land  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  not 
everything.  Mind  and  character  are  greater  things.  Man- 
hood and  a  sense  of  citizenship  are  greater  things  Knowledge 
and  culture  are  greater  things.      Let  us  fight  for  them,  too. 

William    Bulfin, 
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emeoCm A01T)    peAsuA ! 

An    ciiAOibin  Aoibmn. 
ei^eoóAimíT)  peAfCA,  cÁ'n  íá  ^eAt  &%  ceAóc, 

If  rri  beimí'o  pÁ  rmAóc  triAn  AUÁnníT) 
A$  ftnéinte  £An  bni§  no  luce  t>éAj\tA  $An  cnoit)e, 

Acc  beAnpAmAoi'D  aJai-ó  aja  An  nÁriiAiT). 
A  cLA*úAine  An  "ÓéAntA,  Un£  fíor  50  *oeo  ! 

~Ca  av\  pon-rpionAt)  beo  1  fti-d  T>Aoinib  ; 
tlíl  nieAf  Ap  t>o  fónc,  At\  t*o  cleAf  nÁ  t>o  rpónc 

A~s  ó$;ÁnAib  cneAfCA  nA  cífe. 

t)í  An  t)éAf\tA  m^  ftnúiT)  aj\  An  rpéi^  mr  j;aó  ctúit), 

A^vif  *óAlt  fé  nA  néineAnnAig  píonA, 
Acc  €Á  rib  Annro  50  bníogtriAn  'f  50  beo, 

50  •ocó^pAi'ó  rib  ceo  T>uX)  nA  cíne. 
1nr  An  Ajvo-ceAnsAi-o  bí  A5  bÁjvo  ^gnf  fAoi 

Ctn|Mm  |\óriiAib-re  nA  nAoi  míte  ^Áitxe, 
Uoirh  mó|A  A^ur  beAj;  noirh  05  A^tif  feAn, 

Uorni  peAf\  Agup  beAn  A^ur  pÁirce. 

UÁ  cLÁiffeAc  riA  ti6ineAnn  te  ipAX>A  £Á  bnón 

A^ur  tomroub,  ocón  !    An  a  céAT)Aib, 
An  cLÁinreAó  x>o  bí  'nA  tútgÁine  TJo'n  ónoifte, 

AcÁ  fí  $An  bjug,  ir  í  féAbtA. 
Ace  f^eitpit)  fí  ceot  Ann  rnA  fpéAntAib  50  £óit, 

t>eit>  511c  mf  50.0  céit)  *oo  bí  bfvirce 
ImueocAit)  *Oj\oic-fíon,  foiLtreoóAit)  An  gniAn 

An  ftóigcib  nA  bpiAnn  a  bí  r^niorcA. 

Do  puAnAf  An  pocAt  ó  éAn  An  An  ^ctiAn 

A^ur  TmbAinc  ré  nAó  btiAn  tf  tiAó  ríonntn'óe 
v\n  rcLÁbui*óeAcc  o'f  Á5  Án  reAn-rhÁtAin  pÁ  ónÁ-ó 

1r  50  bptngmíT)  a  bpintimíT)  'o'iAnnAi'ó. 
A^  peAT)r3i5  An  crtéibe  t>o  óuaíai-o  mé  f^éAt 

go  ^cui^pi-oeA^  An   5^e>^eAl-  1  n-Áijvoe, 
'.  uót  t)eÁ|AtA  -pÁ  ceo  ir  pÁ  nÁine  50  *oeo, 

A^-nr  ronAf  if  r  óg  A|\  Áf  ^cÁin'oib. 


Dr.   DOUGLAS  HYDE 

(An  CjiAOitnn  -c\oibinn.) 
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CÁ  óftnl  ru\  *o  a  01  we  "be  rhumnun  Uí  Héitt 
tUó  gcAtnp-A'ó  a  béAt  teif  An  mt>éAttlA  ? 

1)e  ftioóc  11A  ^íog  mó|A  ClAnn  ConAilt,  CUnn  eogAin 
'S  JeAjvóiT)  bí  1  tAignib  'nA  UntA  ? 

Ó  ConóubAij\  X)o  tM  1  nétfurm  'n<\  níg, 
Af  t\\ éi5eAt)A|\  teAn^A  a  mAtA|\  ? 

,v\f\  ÓAlteA*OA^  T>ÍOb  An  T>1At,tA1*0   T)Á  n*OnU1T. 

te  mit  5^n  Aon  cftnm  pA  ^n  cftvÁtA^  ! 
Aj\*oócAtnAOiT)  ueAn$;A  nA  néifveAnn  te  b^ót), 

xXn  fonAf,  Á^  yeox>  if  ája  bpéAj\lA, 
If  cti  1^1*0  fí  juiaij;  A^ur  béAnpAi'ó  rí  btídi^ó 

An  gLAt'AjttiAig  CfUiAi-ó  An  tDéAjaA. 
tlí  bpuigit)  fí  bÁr,  aúc  beit)  rí  &§  pÁr 

1  n-A  CjVAtm  bneAg  CfVAobAifiAiL  ÁUnnn, 
A^uf  f  CApAit)  An  rcéAt  ó  béAt  50  béAt, 

50  rnbeit)  fAoinre  '^ur  féAn  te  ^AgAH  Ann. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  'Ninety-eight  ? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name  ? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave, 

Who  slights  his  country  thus  : 
But  a  true  man,  like  you,  man, 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

The  faithful  and  the  few — 
Some  lie  far  off  beyond  the  wave, 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland,  too  ; 
All — all  are  gone — but  still  lives  on 

The  fame  of  those  who  died  ; 
All  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Remember  them  with  pride. 
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Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands 

Their  weary  hearts  have  laid, 
And  by  the  stranger's  heedless  hands 

Their  lonely  graves  were  made. 
But,  though  their  clay  be  far  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam — 
In  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Their  spirit's  still  at  home, 

The  dust  of  some  is  Irish  earth  ; 

Among  their  own  they  rest ; 
And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 

Has  caught  them  to  her  breast. 
And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 

Full  many  a  race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

To  act  as  brave  a  part. 

They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days 

To  right  their  native  land  ; 
They  kindled  there  a  living  blaze 

That  nothing  can  withstand. 
Alas  !  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right— 

They  fell  and  passed  away  ; 
But  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

Then  here's  their  memory— may  it  be 

For  us  a  guiding  light, 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty, 

And  teach  us  to  unite. 
Through  good  and  ill,  be  Ireland's  still, 

Though  sad  as  their's  your  fate ; 
And  true  men,  be  you,  men, 

Like  those  of  'Ninety-eight. 

John  Kells  Ingram 
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THE     DUBLIN     POLICE. 

April  25th,  1789. 

JOHN     PHILPOT    CURRAN. 

Advantage  had  been  taken  of  some  disturbances  in  1784 
to  enslave  the  Capital  by  a  police.  A  watch  of  old  men  at 
fourpence  per  night  was  naturally  ineffectual.  They  had 
not  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  pay  ;  their  imperfection  should 
have  been  removed  by  choosing  proper  persons,  and  paying 
them  reasonably.  The  present  system  does  more — it  pays  them 
too  much.  It  appears  by  the  report  that  for  actual  protection 
we  pay  £9,500  per  annum  ;  but,  added  to  that,  you  pay 
£10,500  for  patronage,  that,  is,  for  corruption.  Instead  of 
£10,000  which  the  old  watch  would  have  cost  in  two  years 
and  a  half,  the  present  plan  has  stood  the  city  in  £51,000. 
Let  any  man  lay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  when  he  considers 
how  this  sum  is  produced — that  it  is  extracted  from  the 
little  means  of  comfortable  support  that  are  left  to  the 
labourer  and  tradesman,  let  him  say  if  such  an  extraction 
is  not  a  grievous  exaction  upon  this  city.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  expense  that  the  city  complains  of ;  you  had  your 
floor  covered  last  session  with  petitions  from  the  citizens  of 
the  most  reputable  description ;  you  heard  their  case  ;  you 
heard  it  moved  at  your  bar  ;  often  heard  uncontroverted 
evidence  that,  instead  of  protection,  they  had  derived  only 
insolence  and  exaction  from  this  system,  and  then,  what 
did  you  do  ?  You  turned  your  face  another  way  and  you 
did  nothing.  When  the  enormity  and  the  shamefulness 
of  this  petty  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression  stared  you 
in  the  face,  what  did  you  do  ?  You  turned  your  face  another 
way,  and  you  did  nothing  ;  still,  however,  the  rankness  of 
the  measure  had  forced  itself  again  upon  you.  You  ordered 
a  committee — and  when  was  that  committee  ordered  ?  When 
the  Viceroy  was  in  his  humiliation — at  the  time  that  he 
was  canonised  on  the  records  of  both  houses.  As  he  declined, 
economy  began  to  appear  ;  as  he  recovers,  economy  declines. 
What  kind  of  measure  is  it  that  he  is  now  forcing  us  to  support  ? 
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It  is  an  act  for  enslaving  the  population  ;  it  is  not  like  the 
carnal  profusion  that  arises  from  a  general  wastefulness  of 
administration  ;  it  is  not  the  dole  that  is  thrown  to  those 
who  are  paid  for  calling  "  question  "  ;  nor  to  those  whose 
talents  are  shown  in  ol  serving  in  what  corner  of  the  house 
a  gasping  orator  may  want  the  critical  aid  of  a  "  hear  him  !  " — 
those  ventriloquists  of  the  treasury  bench.  It  is  not  the 
pay  that  allures  a  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and  stations  him 
in  our  gallery  to  make  speeches  for  one  side  and  suppress 
them  for  another — to  extol  his  feeders,  and  vilify  the  char- 
acters who  feel  for,  and  speak  for  the  rights  of  their  country. 
No,  Sir,  this  bill  enacts  a  permanent  system,  on  a  principle 
that  makes  it  immortal ;  it  enacts  a  grievance  into  a  battery — 
and  gives  the  command  of  it  to  some  unhappy  wretch  who 
must  defend  the  post  or  starve.  Let  me  ask,  is  there  a  man 
in  this  house  that  does  not  know  that  by  the  police  board, 
with  a  very  little  aid  from  another  of  the  same  description, 
a  certain  majority  of  the  Aldermen  are  gagged.  .  .  .  I  feel 
for  the  unhappy  situation  of  a  worthy  man,  who  must  be 
desperate  to  be  honest ;  who,  instead  of  uttering  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  and  enlightened  body  of  constituents,  must 
sit  mute  and  frozen  to  his  seat,  till  the  Secretary,  or  the 
prompter  to  the  Secretary  (if  his  ignorance  should  require 
a  prompter)  shall  give  him  the  signal  to  move.  I  should  feel 
still  more  for  him,  if  I  did  not  feel  so  much  for  those  con- 
stituents whose  dignity,  whose  rights,  whose  wrongs,  whose 
complaints  are  all  sunk  and  lost  in  his  personal  calamity. 
It  is  these  wrongs  that  are  now  forced  upon  your  attention, 
and  stare  you  in  the  face  once  again. 

Read  the  report  of  your  committee.  Is  there  an  item 
that  would  not  rouse  the  indignation  of  any  man  that  hears 
it  ?  £150  for  looking-glasses  for  those  midnight  Adonises 
to  admire  themselves ;  Wilton  carpets  for  those  delicate 
gentlemen  to  walk  upon  ;  hundreds  of  pounds  for  gilt  paper 
and  sealing  wax  ;  a  library,  not  of  spelling  books,  but  of 
geography,   of  morality,   of  tactics.     They  would  not  have 
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ventured  on  such  bare-faced,  insolent  dissipation  of  the 
money  of  the  city  if  they  did  not  expect  as  barefaced 
a  protection  in  another  place.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  the  honourable  opinion  they  conceived  of  us  must 
be  this  night  decided  ;  we  cannot  evade  it — you  cannot 
blink  it.  As  to  the  objections,  I  am  sorry  they  have  been 
made  by  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  ;  they  would  act  a  part 
of  more  spirit  by  saying  boldly — this  is  a  job  of  government ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  the  city  of  Dublin  unbound  or  ungagged 
— than  by  offering  unfounded  objections  that  require  only 
to  be  stated  to  appear  ridiculous.  One  gentleman  says  the 
report  is  garbled.  On  what  evidence  does  he  say  so  ?  None  ; 
the  only  answer  such  an  observation  deserves  is  that  it  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  illiberal.  But,  says  another  honourable 
member  [the  Attorney-General]  we  have  not  the  evidence 
on  which  the  report  was  founded.  And  how  does  he  prove 
this  charge  ?  Why,  by  producing  the  minutes  in  his  hand  ! 
Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  say  that  we  are  not  treating  that  com- 
mittee in  a  decent  or  Parliamentary  way ;  they  are  not  to 
be  talked  to  as  a  gang  of  invaders,  making  an  attack  on  a 
fortress  of  corruption  that  wTe  are  resolved  to  defend  ;  they 
acted  under  our  order — they  are  yet  subject  to  our  authority. 
If  you  want  a  special  report  send  them  back — they  will  make 
it ;  if  you  want  their  minutes,  call  for  them  ;  but  do  not 
hope,  if  you  are  determined  to  screen  an  odious  set  of 
delinquents — if  you  are  determined  to  stifle  the  complaints 
of  the  city — do  not  expect  that  such  arguments  can  impose 
on  its  understanding  ;  the  charge  has  been  proved  upon  them. 
If  you  acquit  them  you  must  do  it  in  defiance  of  proof,  in 
face  of  the  fact  and  of  your  own  conviction  ;  your  resolution 
in  their  favour  will  be  a  ridiculous  outrage  on  demonstration, 
not  unlike  the  verdict  of  a  Welsh  jury  that  said  to  the  judge — 
"  My  Lord,  we  find  the  man  that  stole  the  horse,  not  guilty." 
I  must  now  notice  a  new  ground  that  has  been,  I  fear 
rather  indiscreetly,  taken  by  a  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
ant  Toler]   that  it  is  not  safe  to  come  to  any  harsh 
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resolution  against  the  police.  I  desire  to  know  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  spoke  the  sentiments  of  administration, 
when  he  sought  to  intimidate  the  house  from  doing  their 
duty  to  the  public  ?  The  learned  gentleman  would  have 
us  silent,  not  because  they  are  innocent,  but  because  they 
are  formidable.  Does  the  learned  member  perceive  that 
he  is  unluckily  putting  the  conduct  of  administration  on 
the  most  odious  ground  he  could  possibly  find  ?  I  will 
agree  with  the  honourable  member  that  his  argument  is  as 
tenable  as  those  of  others,  but  scarcely  as  discreet.  I  ask, 
do  gentlemen  sincerely  wish  to  let  their  conduct  stand  on 
so  despicable  a  defence  ?  If  they  do,  they  hope  to  have  it 
believed  by  the  people  that  they  acted  under  the  influence 
of  a  panic,  equally  mean  and  incredible,  rather  than  of  an 
unpardonable  connivance  at  unconstitutional  patronage  and 
unbounded  rapacity,  of  which  the  nation  has  had  so  many 
examples.  But,  why  do  I  fatigue  you  or  myself  with  this 
subject  ?  Is  it  to  tire  the  public  eye  with  a  miserable  and 
disgusting  picture  ?  Is  it  with  the  hope  of  making  proselytes 
to  my  opinion  ?  No,  Sir;  but  the  desertion  of  public  duty, 
or  the  trampling  on  public  rights,  I  recoil  from  with  that 
indignation  and  abhorrence  which  you  ought  to  feel— and 
as  to  converting,  I  am  not  so  vain.  With  nothing  to  rely  upoir. 
but  truth  and  justice,  I  feel  the  imbecility  of  my  allies.  I  may 
refute  gentlemen's  arguments  ;  I  may  expose  their  positions, 
but  I  cannot  hope  to  weaken  their  motives.  The  motives 
to  giving  countenance  to  rapacity  and  extortion,  the  motives 
that  can  induce  us  to  deliver  up  the  metropolis  to  be  enslaved 
by  an  unfeeling  administration,  or  plundered  by  a  legalised 
banditti,  are  impregnable  to  exposure  or  refutation.  They 
may  be  counterpoised,  but  I  am  too  poor  to  balance  the  weight 
of  arguments  that  depend,  not  on  reason,  but  arithmetic. 
I  speak  at  least  to  redeem  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
concurring  in  principles  that  I  detest ;  and  that,  however 
they  may  triumph  for  a  season,  cannot  fail,  at  length,  of 
meeting  the  reprobation  they  deserve. 
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"triAC  raicíii  "  te  seAítum  céiuitm. 

A  tuome  nunnnce^'óA  : — ''IS  lOHUUI^te  11AC  £U1I 

aCu  Acn^eACu  110  OsuomeAcu  ar  An  saoJaI 

Aj;Airm." 

A^ur  me-Af Aim,  *oá  néin   rm,  ^unAl)    lonAnn    x)Ál   *oo   ^ac 
Aon  né  nxml  "oo'n  *ootriAn  ro,  A^ur  ido'h  ceiteAnnAó  aIIxa 
AineotAc  Af  lAntAn  TÍluriiAn  X)o  cuait)  1   U11115  co^Ait)   tmaja- 
nAit)  éA*oÁtA  An  ^Ainnse,  A£Uf  *°°  cuineAt)  1  *ocín  1  SAcrAit) 
iat>  ;    A^ur  An  céAt)  £>Aite  1  n-A  T)€ÁntA  1  T>cín  iat),  tAn^A'DAn 
tucc  An  £>Aite  T)o  t)éAnAtn  lútgÁfiA  |\ómp.A,  AS^r  t)á   tnbneit 
teo  *oá  *ocigtib  -pém  cum   ófZA  t>o  tAbAinc  *oóiE>  ;    óin  va 
lucc   órcA  *oo   coimeÁt)  An   méro   *oo   ti>í   a^   AiaugA'ó   'fMn 
mbAite  fin  ;    Aguf  bA  nion^nAt)  teir  An  ^ceiteAnnAc  iat>  a^ 
a   cuineAt)   pém,    A^ur  $An   Aitne   A5   Aon   T>ume   'úíob    aij\. 
T)o  cnAit)  pém  A^tif  "onon^  *oe'n  tfmmncin  t>o    bí    mA|\Aor. 
teir  1  *ocig  iDtnne  aca  aj\  órcA  ;  A^ur  t)o  tMouAn  rnumnceAn  An 
C15e   50   nó-tfiAit   teir   An   peAt)   reAcctfiAme ;     ionnur   ^v^ 
fÁim  teir  An  ^ceiceAnnAó  An  c-meAlL  rriAn  a  nAib  ré  pém,  aja 
gtAine  An  Áninr  1  n-A  t>zá\\Ia  é,  Agtif  An  feAbAf  a  teAbCAn 
A5iíf  a  bi*ó  A^ur  a  "óige.       51>óeA>ó>  An*  robeit  T3Ó  -pém  Agnr 
•oa"  óuiT)eAccAin  A5  gAt)Áit  a  gceATíA,  t)o  «vAinm  An  c-órcóin 
ah  peAn  cáncAif  t>o  bí  Ai^e  A5  a  nÁ-ó  teif  :     Make  reckoning. 
.1.  T)éin  cúncAf.     teif  fm  tÁmig  peAf\  An  cúncAir,  A^ur  *oo 
gAib   A5   peAtmA'ó   An    ceiteAnnAig   ir   nA   mtnnnane   x>o    óí 
mAitte  teir,  no  ^nn  b'éi^m  T)óib  tnle    >oíoUn>óeAcc   loinLán 
T)o  tAúAinc  tiAtA  1  n^Ac  tnte  nn>  T)Án  cAiteAiDAn  Y^n    ^C1S 
An  pAit)  if  OioxiAn  Ann,  lonntif  50  nAftATMn  rotArh  A5  imreAóu 
T)óit).       Aguf  tÁmi$  x>e  fm,  cion  a  nAiti  T>e  fótÁf  A^nf  x>e 
rheAnmAm  ontA,  te  tinn  5AC  feAfCAineAócA  ^Á  bpuAineA^Ajv 
1  T)cig  An  ófCA,  50  |\Ait)  fé  x>e  x>ólÁr  onúA  cné  tteic  polAiii 
A5  imteAóc.       T)o  b'ion^nAt),  món-rhon,  leif  An  ^ceiúeAfvnAó, 
c]\éAT>  An  pÁt  pé'n  peAnnAt)  é  pém  A^uf  cáó  ;   óin  níon  cteAóc 
yé  biA*ó  nÁ  T>eoc  T)o  óeAnnAó  niAm  noirmr  fm.        A^tif  a\k  . 
•oceAcc  50  néi|nnn  "oó,  "oo  jAbAT)An  a  óÁin*oe  a^  piAnpmge 
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cuAjufSAbAtA  nA  SACfAn  *oe.  Do  $Aib  peifedn  a$  innptic 
l^céit  *oóib,  A^uf  AmibAifvc  cj\Á,  nAé  faca  fé  fViAtíi  cAtAtih 
»00  b'peAj\fi  biAt)  A^iif  *oeoc,  ceme  A^tif  teAbA,  A^uf  bA 
foitbi^e  "OAome.  "  A^uf  toóc  a^  bit,"  Afi  feifeAn,  "  ni 
Aitnn)  'oom  tii|\te,  acc  An  cAn  bit)  nA  T>eof\AiT)te  A5  ceileAbjtA'ó 
"oo'ti  T)|\tiin5  t)o  bei|\  AoróeAcc  T>óib,  05  ujui  T>uAibfeAc 
•oeAriinAi'óe  x>&  n5oij\teAj\  tTlAC  TlAicin  AnuAf,  A^uf  tÁtíitng- 
eAnn  50  íieAfAoncAó  nA  >oeo|\Ai>óre  A^uf  peAnnAnn  Agtif 
pogAnn  1AT)."  Jo  pÁtAc,  if  í  An  ófíoc  út)  nA  SACfAn  An 
t)oríiAti  ;  n-A  nófcóirvi'óe,  An  xnAbAt  An  fAogAt,  if  An  colAnn  ; 
An  ceiúeA|\nAó,  nA  T)Aome  1  ^coiccmne;  A^uf  ÍHac  TUicín, 
An  bÁ/p.  Óij\,  AtriAit  ir  bAineAnn  peA|\  An  cúncAif  T>íoL 
*oe'n  >oeo|AAi>óe  mA|\  a  céiVe  bAmeAnn  peA^  cúncAif  nA  n- 
ófcóifi'óe  úTi  .1.  An  bÁr,  cúncAr  T>AOf\-T)ÁtAc  *oe  fnA  'OAomib 
a  btAifeAf  a  X>e^  no  a  rhór\  x>e  rofitAib  nA  n-ofcoiyvi-oe  *oo 
tiiAn!)eAmAi|\. 


WAR     ODE     TO     OSCAR,     THE     SON     OF     OISIN, 
IN  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GABHRA 

(Translated  from  the  original  Irish  by  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke). 

Rise,  might  of  Erin  !    rise  ! 

0  !    Oscar  of  the  generous  soul ! 
Now,  on  the  foe's  astonished  eyes, 

Let  thy  proud  ensigns  wave  dismay  I 
Now  let  the  thunder  of  thy  battle  roll, 

And  bear  the  palm  of  strength  and  victory  away  ! 

Son  of  the  sire,  whose  stroke  is  fate, 

Be  thou  in  might  supreme  ! 
Let  conquest  on  thy  arm  await, 

In  each  conflicting  hour. 
Slight  let  the  force  of  adverse  numbers  seem 

Till,  o'er  their  prostrate  ranks,  thy  shouting  squadrons  pour  ! 
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0  hear  the  voice  of  lofty  song  ! — 

Obey  the  Bard  !— 
Stop — stop  MacGaraidh  !    check  his  pride, 

And  rush  resistless  on  each  regal  foe  ! 
Thin  their  proud  ranks,  and  give  the  smoking  tide 

Of  hostile  blood  to  flow, 
Mark  where  Mac  Cormaic  pours  along  ! — 

Rush  on — retard 
His  haughty  progress  ! — let  thy  might 
Rise  in  the  deathful  fight, 
O'er  thy  prime  foe  supreme, 

And  let  the  stream 

Of  valour  flow, 
Until  thy  brandished  swora 
Shall  humble  every  haughty  foe, 
And  justice  be  restored. 

Son  of  the  King  of  spotless  fame 

Whose  actions  fill  the  world  ! 
Like  his,  thy  story  and  thy  name 

Shall  fire  heroic  song. 
\nd  with  the  prowess  of  this  day,  thy  lofty  strain  prolong  ! 

Shall  tell  how  oft,  in  Gabhra's  plain, 

Thy  dreadful  spear  was  hurled ; 
How  high  it  heaped  the  field  with  slain, 

How  wide  its  carnage  spread, 
Till,  gorged  upon  the  human  feast,  the  glutted  ravens  fed. 

Resistless  as  the  spirit  of  the  night, 

In  storms  and  terrors  drest, 

Withering  the  force  of  every  hostile  breast, 
Rush  on  the  ranks  of  fight  ! — 
Youth  of  fierce  deeds,  and  noble  soul 

Rend — scatter  wide  the  foe  ! — 
Swift  forward  rush — and  lay  the  waving  pride 

Of  yon  high  ensigns  low  ! 
Thine  be  the  battle  ! — thine  the  sway  ! 
On — on  to  Cairbre  hew  thy  conquering  way, 
And  let  thy  deathful  arm  dash  safety  from  his  side  ! 
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As  the  proud  wave  on  whose  broad  back 

The  storm  its  burthen  heaves, 
Drives  on  the  scattered  wreck, 

Its  ruins  leaves ; 
So  let  thy  sweeping  progress  roll, 

Fierce,  resistless,  rapid,  strong, 
Pour,  like  the  billow  of  the  flood,  o'erwhelming  might  along  ) 

From  king  to  king,  let  death  thy  steps  await, 

Thou  messenger  of  fate, 
Whose  awful  mandate  thou  art  chosen  to  bear  ; 

Take  no  vain  truce,  no  respite  yield, 

Till  thine  be  the  contested  field  ; 
O  thou,  of  championed  fame  the  royal  heir  ! 

Pierce  the  proud  squadrons  of  the  foe, 
And  o'er  their  slaughtered  heaps  triumphant  rise ! 
Oh,  in  fierce  charms,  and  lovely  might  arrayed  ! 
Bright,  in  the  front  of  battle,  wave  thy  blade  ! 
Oh,  let  thy  fury  rise  upon  my  voice  ! 
Rush  on  and,  glorying  in  thy  strength,  rejoice  ! 

Mark  where  yon  bloody  ensign  flies  ! 
Rush  !— seize  it  ! — lay  its  haughty  triumphs  low  ! 

Wide  around  thy  carnage  spread  ! 
Heavy  be  the  heaps  of  dead  ! 

Roll  on  thy  rapid  might, 
Thou  roaring  stream  of  prowess  in  the  fight  ! 

What,  though  Fionn  be  distant  far, 

Art  thou  not  thyself  a  war  ? 

Victory  shall  be  all  thy  own, 
And  this  day's  glory  thine  and  thine  alone  ! 
Be  thou  the  foremost  of  thy  race  in  fame  ! 
So  shall  the  bard  exalt  thy  deathless  name  ! 
So  shall  thy  sword  supreme  o'er  numbers  rise, 
And  vanquished  Tamor's  groans  ascend  the  skies. 
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Though  unequal  be  the  tight, 

Though  unnumbered  be  the  foe, 
No  thought  on  fear  or  on  defeat  bestow, 
For  conquest  waits  to  crown  thy  cause,  and  thy  successful 

might  ! 
Rush,  therefore,  on  amid  the  battle's  rage, 
Where  fierce  contending  kings  engage, 

And  powerless  lay  thy  proud  opponents  low  ! 

O  lovely  warrior  !    Form  of  grace, 

Be  not  dismayed  ! 
Friend  of  the  Bards  !    think  on  thy  valiant  race 
O  thou  whom  none  in  vain  implore ; 

Whose  soul  by  fear  was  never  swayed, 
Nowr  let  the  battle  round  thy  ensigns  roar  ! 

Wide  the  vengeful  ruin  spread  ! 
Heap  the  groaning  field  with  dead  ! 
Furious  be  thy  guiding  sword, 
Death  with  every  stroke  descend  ! 
Thou  to  whose  fame  earth  can  no  match  afford  ; 
That  fame  which  shall  through  time  as  through  the  world 
extend  ! 

Shower  thy  might  upon  the  foe  ! 

Lay  their  pride,  in  Gabhra,  low  ! 
Thine  be  the  sway  of  this  contested  field  ! 

To  thee  for  aid  the  Fianna  fly  ; 
On  that  brave  arm  thy  country's  hopes  rety, 
From  every  foe  thy  native  land  to  shield. 

Aspect  of  beauty  !    pride  of  praise  ! 

Summit  of  heroic  fame  ! 
O  theme  of  Erin  !   youth  of  matchless  deeds  ! 
Think  on  thy  wrongs  !    now,  now  let  vengeance  raise 

Thy  valiant  arm  ! — and  let  destruction  flame, 
Till  low  beneath  thy  sword  each  chief  of  Ulster  lies  ! 
0  prince  of  numerous  hosts,  and  bounding  steeds  ! 

Raise  thy  red  shield,  with  tenfold  force  endued  ! 

Forsake  not  the  famed  path  thy  fathers  have  pursued, 
But  let,  with  theirs,  thy  equal  honours  rise  ! 
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Hark  ! — Anguish  groans  ! — the  battle  deeds 
Before  thy  spear  ! — its  flight  is  death  ! — 

Now,  o'er  the  heath, 

The  foe  recedes  ! 
And  wide  the  hostile  crimson  flows  ! — 
See  how  it  dyes  thy  deathful  blade  !- — 
See,  in  dismay,  each  routed  squadron  flies  ! 
Now  ! — now  thy  havoc  thins  the  ranks  of  fight, 

And  scatters  o'er  the  field  thy  foes  !— 
O  still  be  thy  increasing  force  displayed  ! 
vSlack  not  the  noble  ardour  of  thy  might  ! 
Pursue — pursue  with  death  their  flight  ! — 

Rise,  arm  of  Erin  ! — Rise  ! 

— Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry, 


OUR     OLDEN     TONGUE. 


From   dim   tradition's  far-off  opal  fountains, 

Where  clouds  and  shadows  loom. 
Deep  in  the  silence  of  the  tall,  grey  mountain's 

Primeval  gloom, 
Thy  silvery  stream  flows  down  with  music  bounding — 

0  ancient  tongue  ! 
With  love  and  tears,  and  laughter  softly  sounding, 

As  wild  birds'  liquid  song» 

From  winds  and  waters,  in  their  choral  mingling, 

Thy  honeyed  words  were  born  ; 
From  that  strong  pulse  through  nature's  bosom  tingling, 

In  Earth's  first  morn — 
The  quivering  boughs,  in  forests  green  and  olden, 

With  murmurs  low, 
Rang  out  such  accents,  beautiful  and  golden, 

Beneath  the  dawn's  white  glow. 
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Around,  in  mighty  characters  unfolded, 

Thy  fame  we  yet  discern  ; 
The  ivied  shrine,  in  grace  and  grandeur  moulded, 

The  cromlech  stern, 
The  tall,  slim  tower  of  aspect  weird  and  hoary,, 

With  dream  and  rann, 
Full-crested  in  its  lone  and  silent  glory 

Fronting  the  naked  sun. 

Thou  bring'st  bright  visions,  bardic  strains  enchanting, 

Attuned  in  lordly  halls  ; 
The  clash  of  spears,  the  banners  gaily  flaunting 

On  palace  walls. 
White-bearded  sages,  warrior  knights  victorious — 

A  goodly  throng — 
In  panoramic  pomp  of  ages  glorious, 

Before  us  pass  along. 

O'er  wide  blue  plains  we  see  the  red  deer  bounding, 

In  flickering  light  and  sun  ; 
And  on  his  track,  with  deep-toned  bay  resounding, 

The  wolf  hound  dun. 
Old  mountains  dim,  dark  forest,  rock  and  river, 

Those  days  are  o'er  ; 
But  shades  and  echoes  people  ye  for  ever, 

And  shall,  till  time  is  o'er  ! 

0  tongue  of  all  our  greatness — all  our  sorrow — 

Shalt  thou,  then,  fail  and  fade  ? 
And  leave  the  full  hearts  mute  that  ne'er  can  borrow 

From  stranger  aid- — 
Fit  utterance  for  those  thoughts  whose  stormy  clangour 

Swells  deep  within 
The  memories  of  our  love,  and  hate,  and  anger, 

Which  nought  from  us  can  win. 


"EVA"   of   "THE   NATION, 
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Not  so  !   Thou  hast  not  stemmed  the  floods  of  ages, 

Nor  braved  a  conqueror's  sway, 
Thou  hast  not  writ  upon  the  world's  wide  pages 

To  pass  away. 
Deep,  deep  thy  root  where  never  human  power 

May  reach  to  spoil, 
And  soon  in  wealth  of  vernal  leaf  and  flower 

Thou'lt  deck  the  olden  soil. 

"Eva"  of  "The  Nation." 


t)íot)  5Áif  5-dn  gf\uAim  1  sctAfi  nA  niDfuiAt) 
'11-a  ftÁince  ó  Ui  a'úa'ú  50  luAt  a  téAcu. 

ScÁC   tlA    CtlAtlACc'    fCÁt    tlA   CUAÚA, 

ScÁt  54c  fcuAi|\e  if  uA^m  via  n-éAcu. 
RÁib  geAt  tJtiACAc  Ájvo£tAit  gfvuAgAó 

SÁificeAp   fUAt)  50  fUAitinieAc  fAOf 
SÁrhgAf  fcuAtn'óA  ÁLtutir»  tiAfAt 

pÁT>ftAi5  f uai|\c  ó  cuaíi  ha  féA"o. 

SéAX)A  foiiiH^'  ^E^V  ffotAtiA  píonA 

A  mb^onriAt)  50  caoiíi  t>A  ctnbe  -ootn'  leorhAti 
6iT)e  cto5-AT)Ac  oif'óeAfvc  Aoitiirm 

Le  tormAófAc  foiltfeAó  fíoT>A  'f  ffóilt. 
t)oifbeAó  tíorhtA  1  5C05AT)  nA  fUfíocfAt) 

A5  cofCAi^c  ua  5001  riugceAó  cjvé  $;ac  ^teo 
1f  ^ojitngAt   gníoriiAó  to^AfvcAo  ^jAoigeAnrhA^ 

X)0  TjAeAf CA1|AC  A  UAÍtfme  1   T>€Íf  ua  TDC^eon. 

xS|\  T)C|\eon  A5  ceAóc  if  jjeAt  te  céATtzAiX) 

ptAit  ua  péile  if  péAfCAó  piorm 
f,o  LormrhAfv  tAnnAó  LeAt)Aif\  LéigeAncA 

1_Af  1ÍIAJA    LéATHÍIAf    éACCAÓ    Úf\  J 

plóf  nA  t)péinicf,  ]\óf  nA  féitceAn 

PÓfv    11 A    félCf    Atl    SAefOA^    fUgAC 

Scóip  uA  ctéi|Ae  if  ceot  nA  íiéi^fe 
Spó|\c  ua  mbéit  if  fctéip  ha  T>cfúp. 
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If  rjuipAc  c<\itiie4rin\c  meAnmn-AC  depeaó 

^e^nAriiAil  5léi5e<\L  bédfAó  bf\eát; 
tonnjiAó  jVdb-Aifuieaó  CAb^|\c^c  caomnAó 

piúf\  n-A  •oc|\éinfeA[\  cjuí   n^  $Cf\AOfc<At 

Tlíin  iu  íiéi5fe  if  pé&pl&  p-Áit 
T)ún    n<\   nTMonn-Acc   tons;   r\&   rméAfiAó 

Ctiifvc  n&  céiUe  'f  cj\4ob  tia  n*oÁtfi. 

T_)Áirii  if  t)|\A5Ain  gtic'  b-dfiAtiiAin  bíocAin 

CAttncom  faoice  'f  mít.ce  T>f\eAtn, 
]-\\i,óe  peA|\dconi  Alanine  if  *Of\Aoire 

1f  S^fí^  5Hoi*óe  n a  -ocige-Af^c  "oueAnn. 
If  "oátia  T>íonriiAf\  b|Aonn^nM|\  bin*óeAnuiAf\ 

UábAó  furmce-Aó  X)o  bí-o  ^ac  atti 
Ó  |\Áini5  A|\íf  *oe  "óeAfCAib  <\  n^ui-oe  fin 

Áfi  mblÁt  coif  r^oi*oe  1  ^Cfíó  n<\  gcfi&nn. 

UAt)5  ttiac  peADcvm  111  Ó13ltteAl3A1t1. 


THE    MAN    WHO    TROD    ON    SLEEPING    GRASS. 

In  a  field  by  Cahirconlish 

I  stood  on  sleeping  grass, 
No  cry  I  made  to  Heaven 

From  my  dumb  lips  would  pass. 

Three  days,  three  nights  I  slumbered, 

And  till  I  woke  again 
Those  I  have  loved  have  sought  me, 

And  sorrowed  all  in  vain. 

My  neighbours  still  upbraid  me, 

And  murmur  as  I  pass, 
"  There  goes  a  man  enchanted, 

He  trod  on  fairy  grass/' 
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My  little  ones  around  me, 
They  claim  my  old  caress, 

I  push  them  roughly  from  me 
With  hands  that  cannot  bless. 

My  wife  upon  my  shoulder 
A  bitter  tear  lets  fall, 

I  turn  away  in  anger 
And  love  her  not  at  all. 

For  like  a  man  surrounded 
In  some  sun-haunted  lane, 

By  countless  wings  that  follow 
A  grey  and  stinging  chain. 

Around  my  head  for  ever 
I  hear  small  voices  speak 

In  tongues  I  cannot  follow, 
I  know  not  what  they  seek. 

I  raise  my  hands  to  rind  them 
When  autumn  winds  go  by, 

And  see  between  my  fingers, 
A  broken  summer  fly. 

I  raise  my  hands  to  hold  them 
When  winter  days  are  near, 

And  clasp  a  falling  snowHake 
That  breaks  into  a  tear. 

And  ever  follows  laughter 
That  echoes  through  my  heart, 

From  some  delights  forgotten 
Where  once  I  had  a  part. 

What  love  comes,  half -rememberer 
In  half-forgotten  bliss  ? 

Who  lay  upon  my  bosom, 
And  had  no  human  kiss  } 
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Where;  is  the  land  I  loved  in  ? 

What  music  did  I  sing 
That  left  my  ears  enchanted 

Inside  the  fairy  ring  ? 

I  see  my  neighbours  shudder, 

And  whisper  as  I  pass  : 
"  Three  nights  the  fairies  stole  him, 

He  trod  on  sleeping  grass." 

Dora  Sigerson. 
(Mrs.  Clement  Shorter.) 


A     TEMPERANCE     ORATION. 

(Delivered  at  one  of  Fr.  Mathew's  great  Temperance  Meetings  in  Cork  City.) 

Yer  reverence,  ladies  and  gintlemen,  de  dickens  a  wan  ov 
me  knows  how  to  make  a  speech  at  all ;  so  ye  all  must  excuse 
me,  if  ye  plaise  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mane  ting  in  me  to  be 
after  denyin'  de  goodness  of  God  ;  and  sure  'tis  I  was  de  boy 
dat  see  de  two  sides  of  de  shillin' — de  bad  an'  de  good.  I've 
nottin'  to  boasht  of  in  de  way  of  hoight ;  an'  doe  I  say  it 
dat  shouldn't  say  it,  dere  were  few  boys  of  my  inches  dat 
would  bate  me  in  hurley  or  futball — doe  dat  isn't  neider 
here  nor  dere — but,  small  as  I  am,  I  could  put  a  gallon  of 
porter  out  o'  sight  wid  de  best  of  um  ;  an'  as  for  whishkey, 
why,  'twas  like  mudder's  milk  to  me — I'd  lap  id  up  as  de 
cat  laps  crame.  Of  coorse,  dere  aren't  people  standi n'  in 
de  middle  of  de  road  wid  pints  of  porter  in  dere  hands,  sayin' 
"  Good  man,  will  you  be  plaised  to  drink  a  drop  diss  hot  day, 
or  diss  cowld  mornin'  ? — for  whedder  'tis  hot  or  cowld  'tis 
all  de  same — one  drinks  to  be  cowld,  an'  anoder  drinks  to 
be  hot — and  'tis  moighty  cowld  'tis  in  de  end.  No,  yer 
reverence,  an'  ladies  an'  gintlemen,  little  ye  gets  for  nottin' 
in  diss  wurruld — an'  fait'  'tis  myself  had  such  a  drute  upon 
me,  dat  'twas  jest  as  if  I  swallowed  a  lime-burner's  wig.  I 
hadn't  aise  or  pace  so  long  as  I  wasn't  turnin'  de  bottom 
of  a  pint  or  a  naggin  to  de  ceilin' — an'  so  long  as  I  had  a 
fardin'  I  melted  it  in  drink        Dere  are  many  here  dat  knows 
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me,  an'  knows  dat  I  was  a  good  hand  at  airnin'  money;  but 

if  wan  tinks  of  nottin'  but  drinkin'  de  dickens  a  good  'twould 

be  to  him  if  he  had  de  Bank  of  Ireland  to  call  his  own,  an' 

de  banker  houldin  on  be  de  rapin-hook  up  in  de  moon,  like 

Daniel  O'Roorke.       So  you  see,  ladies,  de  poor  wife  soon 

hadn't  a  fardin,  to  bless  herself  wid,  an'  de  childre,  de  craytures, 

often  wint  to  bed  cowld,  an'  me  galavantin'  an'  gladiatorin' 

about  de  towrn,  drinkin  here  an'  drinkin'  dere  until  wan  ud 

tink  I'd  busht,  savin'  yer  presence  ;    for  de  dickens  a  wan 

of  me  knows  fare  I  put  id  all — I  was  like  a  punchin  on  two  legs. 

Yer   reverence,    I'm   puzzled   entoirely   to   understand   why 

wan  doesn't  take  half  nor  quarter  de  tay  dat  wan  does  ov 

porter  or  punch  ;    but,  if  de  tay  we  had  here  diss  evenin' 

was  punch,  an'  I  in  de  ould  times,  'tisn't  de  taycup  but  de 

big  jug  dat  id  be  my  share  diss  blessed  night.     Well,  of  coorse, 

diss  kind  of  ting  couldn't  go  on  widout  bringin'  me,  an'  de 

poor  wife  an'   childre,    to  sup  sorrow.       I   first   drank  my 

own  clothes  in  de  pawn — den  I  drank  my  wife's  cloak  off  uv 

hur  back — den  I  drank  hur  flannen  pettycoat  an'  hur  gound — 

den  I  drank  de  cups  an'  de  saucers  out  uv  de  cubbard — den  I 

drank  de  plates  an'  dishes  off  uv  de  dresser — den  I  drank 

de  pot  an'  de  kittle  off  uv  de  fire — den  I  drank  de  bedclothes 

from  de  bed,  and  de  bed  itself  from  under  myself  an'  de 

wife — until,  de  Lord  bless  us  !    dere  wasn't  a  mortal  haport 

dat   wasn't   turned  into   gallons  uv  porter,   an'   glasses  uv 

whishkey,  an'  dandies  uv  punsh  !     Well,  what  brought  me 

to  my  sinses  at  last  was  de  cowld  flure,  an'  de  empy  stomach, 

an'  de  poor  childre,  cryin\   "  Daddy,  daddy,  daddy,  we're 

hungry."        I   rimimber,    de   last   night   of  my  blaguardin', 

dere  wasn't  a  bit  to  ate,  or  a  sup  to  taisht,  for  de  poor  little 

tings  ;   an'  I  towld  um  to  go  to  bed,  an'  to  hould  dere  whisht, 

an'  not  bodder  me. 

"  Daddy,  daddy,  we  are  hungry,"  says  de  biggisht  fellow, 
"  an'  our  mudder  didn't  ait  a  bit  all  day,  an'  she  gave  all 
she  had  to  Katty  and  Billy." 

"  Daddy,  daddy,"  ses  de  littlest  of  de  boys — dat's  Billy— 
"  I  can't  go  to  shleep  I'm  so  cowld." 
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"  God  forgive  yer  onnatcheral  fauder  "  !  ses  I,  "  for  'tis  he 
is  de  purty  boy  intoirely  !  wid  his  drinkin'  an'  his  variations.,, 
"  Hould  yer  whisht,"  ses  I,  "  an'  I'll  make  ye  comfortable  ; 
an'  wid  dat,  savin  yer  presence,  ladies,  I  takes  me  trousers — 
'tis  no  laffin'  matter,  I  tell  ye  ! — an'  I  goes  over  to  de  craytures, 
an'  I  sticks  wan  uv  de  childre  in  wan  uv  de  legs,  an'  anoder 
of  de  childre  in  de  oder  leg,  an'  I  buttons  de  waishtband 
around  dere  necks,  an'  I  tells  dem  fur  de  life  uv  dem  not  to 
dare  as  much  as  sneeze  for  de  rest  of  de  night — an'  dey  didn't, 
poor  childre.  But  be  cockcrow7  in  de  mornin',  Billy,  who 
was  a  moighty  airly  burd,  cries  out :  "  Daddy,  daddy  !  " 

"  What's  de  matter  ?  "  ses  I. 

"  I  want  to  get  up,  daddy,"  ses  he. 

"  Well,  get  up,  an'  bad  scran  to  you,"  ses  I. 

"  I  can't,"  ses  de  young  shaver. 

"  Why  can't  you,,  ye  cantankerous  cur  ?  "  ses  I. 

"  Me  an'  Tommy  is  in  de  breeches,"  ses  he. 

"  Get  out  uv  it,"  ses  I. 

"  Daddy,  we're  buttoned  up,"  ses  de  little  fellow  as  smart 
as  ye  plaise. 

So  I  got  up  an'  unbuttoned  de  craytures  ;  an'  I  ses  to 
meself  dat  'twas  a  burnin'  shame  dat  de  childre  of  a  Christian, 
lave  alone  a  haydin,  should  be  buttoned  up  in  breeches 
instead  of  lyin'  in  a  dacent  bed.  So  I  slipped  on  de  breeches 
on  me  own  shanks,  an'  off  I  goes  to  his  reverence,  an'  I  takes 
de  pledge,  an'  'twas  de  crown-piece  dat  yer  reverence,  God 
bless  you  !  slipped  into  de  heel  uv  my  fisht  dat  set  me  up 
agin  in  de  wurruld. 

Ladies  an'  gintlemin,  me  story  is  towld,  an'  all  I  have  to 
say  is  diss,  dat  I've  losht  de  taste  for  whishkey  an'  porter, 
an'  fur  dandies  uv  punsh,  too.  An'  dough  I  don't  be  standin' 
trates  or  takin'  trates,  still  an'  all,  if  a  frind  comes  de  way 
he's  as  welcome  as  de  flowers  of  May,  an'  glory  be  to  de  Lord, 
an'  tanks  to  his  reverence,  dere's  a  clane  place  to  receive 
him,  an'  a  good  leg  of  mutton  an'  trimmins  on  de  table, 
an'  a  céAX)  mite  pAttce  into  de  bargain.  Dat  is  what  I  calls 
de  two  sides  uv  de  shillin'— de  bad  side  an'  de  good. 
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SPEECH     AGAINST    THE    ACT    OF     UNION 
BY    LORD    PLUNKETT. 

Sir,  I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  at  this  late  houi, 
exhausted  though  I  am,  in  mind  and  body,  and  suffering, 
though  you  must  be,  under  a  similar  pressure.  This  is  a 
subject  which  must  arouse  the  slumbering  and  almost 
re-animate  the  dead.  It  is  a  question  whether  Ireland 
shall  cease  to  be  free.  It  is  a  question  involving  our 
dearest  interests,  and  for  ever. 

I  congratulate  the  house  on  the  manly  temper  with  which 
this  measure  has  been  discussed  :  I  congratulate  them  on 
the  victory  which  I  already  see  they  have  obtained ;  a  victory 
which  I  anticipate  from  the  bold  and  generous  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  on  this  side  of  the  house,  and  which 
I  see  confirmed  in  the  doleful  and  discomfited  visages  of  the 
miserable  group  whom  I  see  before  me.  Sir,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  candid  avowal  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
sat  down.  He  has  exposed  this  project  in  its  naked  hideous- 
ness  and  deformity.  He  has  told  us  that  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  our  independence  flows  from  the  nature  of  our 
connexion.  It  is  now  avowed  that  this  measure  does  not 
flow  from  any  temporary  cause  ;  that  it  is  not  produced  in 
consequence  of  any  late  rebellion,  or  accidental  disturbance 
in  the  country  ;  that  its  necessity  does  not  arise  from  the 
danger  of  modern  political  innovations,  or  from  recent 
attempts  of  wicked  men  to  separate  this  country  from  Great 
Britain.  No  ;  we  are  informed  by  the  noble  lord  that  the 
condition  of  our  slavery  is  engrafted  on  the  principle  of  our 
connexion,  and  that,  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  Ireland  has  been 
doomed  a  dependent  colony  from  her  cradle. 

But,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  does  not  seem  to  repose  very 
implicit  confidence  in  his  own  arguments,  and  he  amuses 
you  by  saying  that  in  adopting  this  address  you  do  not 
pledge  yourselves  to  a  support  of  the  measure  in  any  future 
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stage.  Beware  of  this  delusion.  If  you  adopt  this  address 
you  sacrifice  your  Constitution.  You  concede  the  principle, 
and  any  future  inquiries  can  only  be  as  to  the  terms.  For 
them  you  need  entertain  no  solicitude  ;  on  the  terms  you 
can  never  disagree.  Give  up  your  independence,  and  Great 
Britain  will  grant  you  whatever  terms  you  desire.  Give 
her  the  key,  and  she  will  confide  everything  to  its  protection. 
There  are  no  advantages  you  can  ask  which  she  will  not 
grant,  exactly  for  the  same  reason  that  the  unprincipled 
spendthrift  will  subscribe,  without  reading  it,  the  bond 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  discharging.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  if  you  ever  mean  to  make  a  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  Ireland,  now,  and  now  only,  is  the  moment  for  doing  it. 

The  freedom  of  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on  this 
side  of  the  house  has,  it  seems,  given  offence  to  gentlemen 
on  the  treasury  bench.  They  are  men  of  nice  and  punctilious 
honour,  and  they  will  not  endure  that  anything  should 
be  said  which  implies  a  reflection  on  their  untainted  and 
virgin  integrity.  They  threatened  to  take  down  the  words 
of  an  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me,  because 
they  conveyed  an  insinuation  ;  and  I  promised  them  on  that 
occasion  that,  if  the  fancy  for  taking  down  words  continued, 
I  would  indulge  them  in  it  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  Sir, 
I  am  determined  to  keep  my  w7ord  with  them,  and  I  now 
will  not  insinuate,  but  I  will  directly  assert  that,  base  and 
wicked  as  is  the  object  proposed,  the  means  used  to  effect 
it  have  been  more  flagitious  and  abominable. 

Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ?  Do  you  dare 
me  to  the  proof  ? 

I  had  been  induced  to  think  that  we  had  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  of  this  country  a  plain,  honest 
soldier,  unaccustomed  to,  and  disdaining  the  intrigues  of 
politics,  and  who,  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  directness 
and  purity  of  his  views,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a  simple 
and  modest  youth,  finer  ingenus  vulins  ingemiique  fiudoris, 
whose  inexperience  was  the  voucher  of  his  innocence,  and 
yet  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  during  the  viceroyalty  of  this 
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unspotted  veteran,  and  during  the  administration  of  this 
unassuming  stripling — within  these  last  six  years,  a  system 
of  black  corruption  has  been  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  which  would  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  history  of  either  country. 

Do  you  choose  to  take  down  my  words  ? 

I  need  call  no  witness  to  your  bar  to  prove  them.  I  see 
two  right  honourable  gentlemen  sitting  within  your  walls, 
who  had  long  and  faithfully  served  the  crown,  and  who  have 
been  dismissed  because  they  dared  to  express  a  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  their  country.  I  see  another 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  been  forced  to  resign  his  place 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  because  he  refused  to  co- 
operate in  this  dirty  job  of  a  dirty  administration. 

Do  you  dare  to  deny  this  ? 

I  say  that  at  this  moment  the  threat  of  dismissal  from 
office  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  members  who  now 
sit  around  me,  in  order  to  influence  their  votes  on  the  question 
of  this  night,  involving  everything  that  can  be  sacred  or 
dear  to  man. 

Do  v .  a  desire  to  take  down  my  words  ?  Utter  the  desire, 
and  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  them  at  your  bar. 

The  example  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  inimitable 
in  its  vices,  may  deceive  the  noble  lord.  The  Minister  of 
England  has  his  faults.  He  abandoned  in  his  latter  years 
the  principle  of  reform,  by  professing  which  he  had  attained 
the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown  himself  haughty 
and  intractable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  he  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  towering  and  transcendent  intellect,  and 
that  the  vastness  of  his  resources  keeps  pace  with  the  magni- 
ficence and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I  thank  God 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  apostacy 
and  his  insolence  than  his  comprehension  and  his  sagacity ; 
and  I  feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched  feebleness 
of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  fear  that  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  founded  by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and  cemented  by  the 
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blood  of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre 
by  such  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as  this. 

Sir,  I,  in  the  most  express  terms,  deny  the  competency 
of  Parliament  to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to 
lay  your  hands  on  the  Constitution.  I  tell  you  that  if, 
circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a 
nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it. 
I  make  the  assertion  deliberately — I  repeat  it,  and  I  call  on 
any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my  words.  You  have 
not  been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are  appointed  to 
make  laws,  and  not  legislatures.  You  are  appointed  to  act 
under  the  Constitution,  not  to  alter  it.  You  are  appointed 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  not  to  transfer  them. 
And  if  you  do  so  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the  Government. 
You  resolve  society  into  its  original  elements,  and  no  man 
in  the  land  is  bound  to  obey  you. 

I  state  doctrines  which  are  not  merely  in  the  immutable 
laws  of  justice  and  truth.  I  state  not  merely  the  opinions 
of  the  ablest  men  who  have  written  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, but  I  state  the  practice  of  our  Constitution  as  settled 
at  the  era  of  the  resolution,  and  I  state  the  doctrine  under 
which  the  House  of  Hanover  derives  its  title  to  the  throne. 
Has  the  King  a  right  to  transfer  his  crown  ?  Is  he  com- 
petent to  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  any  other  country  ? 
No — but  he  may  abdicate  it,  and  every  man  who  knows  the 
Constitution  knows  the  consequence  ;  the  right  reverts  to 
the  next  in  succession — if  they  all  abdicate,  it  reverts  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  questions  this  doctrine  must  in  the 
same  breath  arraign  the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  as  an  usurper. 
Are  you  competent  to  transfer  your  legislative  rights  to  the 
French  Council  of  five  hundred  ?  Are  you  competent  to 
transfer  them  to  the  British  Parliament  ?  I  answer,  No. 
When  you  transfer  you  abdicate,  and  the  great  original 
trust  reverts  to  the  people  from  whom  it  issued.  Yourselves 
you  may  extinguish,  but  Parliament  you  cannot  extinguish. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.       It  is  enshrined 
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in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  immortal  as 
the  island  which  it  protects.  As  well  might  the  frantic 
suicide  hope  that  the  act  which  destroys  his  miserable  body 
should  extinguish  his  eternal  soul.  Again,  I  therefore  warn 
you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  Constitution  : 
it  is  above  your  power. 

And,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should  discuss  this  question 
with  calmness  and  composure.  I  am  called  on  to  surrender 
my  birthright  and  my  honour,  and  I  am  told  I  should  be  calm 
and  I  should  be  composed.  National  pride  !  Independence 
of  our  country  !  These,  we  are  told  by  the  Minister,  are 
only  vulgar  topics  fitted  for  the  meridian  of  the  mob,  but 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned  to  such  an  enlightened  assembly 
as  this.  They  are  trinkets  and  gewgaws  fit  to  catch  the  fancy 
of  childish  and  unthinking  people  like  you,  Sir,  or  like  your 
predecessor  in  that  chair,  but  utterly  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  this  house,  or  of  the  matured  understanding 
of  the  noble  lord  who  condescends  to  instruct  it !  Gracious 
God  !  We  see  a  Pery  re-ascending  from  the  tomb,  and 
raising  his  awful  voice  to  warn  us  against  the  surrender  of 
our  freedom,  and  we  see  that  the  proud  and  virtuous  feelings 
which  warmed  the  breast  of  that  aged  and  venerable  man 
are  only  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  of  this  young 
philosopher,  who  has  been  transplanted  from  the  nursery 
to  the  cabinet  to  outrage  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
the  country. 

Yet,  Sir,  I  thank  administration  for  this  measure.  They 
are,  without  intending  it,  putting  an  end  to  our  dissensions — 
through  this  black  cloud  they  have  collected  over  us  I  see 
the  light  breaking  in  upon  this  unfortunate  country.  They 
have  composed  our  dissensions — not  by  fomenting  the 
embers  of  a  lingering  and  subdued  rebellion — not  by  hallooing 
the  Catholic  against  the  Protestant  and  the  Protestant 
against  the  Catholic — not  by  committing  the  north  against 
the  south — not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to  local  or  to  party 
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prejudices  ;  no — but  by  the  avowal  of  this  atrocious  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  they  have  subdued 
every  petty  and  subordinate  distinction.  They  have  united 
every  rank  and  description  of  men  by  the  pressure  of  this 
grand  and  momentous  subject  ;  and  I  tell  them  that  they 
will  see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in  Ireland  rally 
round  her  Constitution,  and  merge  every  other  consideration 
in  his  opposition  to  this  ungenerous  and  odious  measure. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  existence 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and  when  I  feel  the  hour 
of  my  dissolution  approaching,  I  will,  like  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  take  my  children  to  the  altar  and  swear  them  to 
eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  countrj's 
freedom. 


triARiniA  eojxvm  ntiAit)  ui  neitt. 

T)o  C41UI  6it\e  a  céite  fife, 
X)eAycAX)  pféArii  a  iiAoncjvArm  xyionA, 
T)o  bfUfeAii)  fauif  itnL  via  cfíce, 

1f  ZÁ  fí   TDé^fdÓ  UjAéAtlA^  ct<\oit)ce. 

1f  ni  tie  a  né^$ru\ó  ^f  <\on  cof  gnim-fe 
Aóc,  tno  cféAócgom,  tn^f  tféi$;  fí  f  Aoif£if, 
An  riieif^fe^c  le'f  cféi^eAt)  tnítxe, 
T)o  C|\éi5eó*ó  Conn  CéAX)CAtAc  cfíte. 

'S  n^ó  fAin.15  1  *oceAnn  eAp\\  ^n^oif e ; 
Ú115  fí  fiMt  x>Á  ííiac  X)A  *óílfe, 
1f  tu^  fí  fe^fc,  T)A|\  leAz,  *oo  t>Ao\tjX) 
11  Áf  *úuaI  ó  ne^fc  ce^fc  n^  cfíce. 

1f  ní  f*nl  peAf  T)Á|\  c^f  t)o'íi  rhnAoi  feo, 
TVfuiL  éiDif ,  éifc^mtnnn,  no  ífgit, 
T)Á  t>Aoif  e  ó^it  f eAl  T)Á  t)me^n 
11Á|\  tjAéi^  fife  An  rheijvofeAo  tfnUxeAé. 

ílí  tié  éA-$riAc  11A  T>Cfedn  fom  cAomim, 
If  5-An  aóz  ptéix)  5-aíi  éifeAéc  a  mAoi*óe.Arh, 
If  5*1  n  téi|\  "oo  sac  émne^c  cfíonna 
\  rvoéAfn^  fó  éifinn  t)e  gníotriAfCAit)f 
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ITIe-dfA  Lio'm  pém  éA$  ah  c|Moi|\pi[v, 
Laoó  réirjieAó  te'jv  méA'OA'ú  maome; 
ttu5  Séitt  aj\  éi^in  ó  tngtít), 
6o5<Ati  11  a  11éiU,  pn  aen  cj\eAc  T>Aome. 

bpATXan   búinne  eo  iu\  T)Aoite, 

niAig]\e  Suca  if  Sfunt  nA  1llAoile, 

Oigjte  AriiyiA  UeárhftAó  cáoitijit, 

Le'jt  tfiiAn  nA  SAcrAnAi£  rhAtUngte  T)íbi|\c. 

gioltA  nu\j\  uaíi  tuMjA  aj\  tfiíne, 
A  ÓÚ15  céAT>rAt)A  5^n  Aon   céim  cUvome, 
A  rcéitfi  ^An  Aon  tocc  mAf\  TlAoire,  1 
A  tfiém  nÁjv  éA5fAriiAiL  le  ttlAoife. 

510HA  t>á\\  tmAl  buAT)Aif\c  r>o  rcAoiteAt) 
'S  ^  t>ca£)a1]ic  AnuAp  &\\  cuAncAifi  cífie : 
T)e  -óeAfCAift  a  éA^d  ir  é  x>ó  cím-fe 
50  ftptnt  nA  g-áetnl,  mo  téAn  !  pÁ  'óAoijire. 

If  50  ftpuit  n^  SAfAnAig  neA^ctfiAjA  'fAn  c^  feo> 
1r  nAó  iriAif\eAnn  neAó  "oe  ctAnnAift  ttlíteAt) 
tlAó  pint  An  U\|\  An  rcÁt  ha  cníce 
Acr  i&prh&p  ir  *Oia  t>á  scoitfmeAóc. 

•  •  • 

C|\e<Ac  AOf  zé&X)  50  Léin  An  cí  rm,- — 
T)o  úuif\  t>o  £)Ár  $aó  rÁjv-fuH  1  n-ífte: 
A  n-eAó  a  n-ón  a  rnót  a  fíoT)A 
A  scinf  m  a  $ceol  if  a  n-ót  ponA. 

1  lilnpO    ]-V\il  *oo  "OÁtVpeAn  cAoine, 
^oaipi'ó  tnnÁ  *fA  *octÁtfuitc  rcAOitxe, 
1f  beit)  pÁ  léAn  nA  céAT>CA  tAoicjvA 
1r  t)ei*6  Uonn  ftúigf\í  1  bpúicín  óíoffúub, 

buAíi  'r  5-dn  rcuj\  5U1I  riA  ^AOice, 

UneAbA  riA  ^cuAó  50  Uiaú  rAoitin; 

tAór  riA  motion  t)o  Cuai-ó  1  nrnrce, 

An  píott  'r  An  jreon  'n-A  -óeoi*6  ^tifv  cj\íonnA"0 
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IN     MEMORIAM. 

(Lines  on  the  tragic  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Kelly,  Rector  of  St. 
Agnes'  Church,  Paterson,  N.J.,  who,  in  a  storm  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  December,  1908,  was  swept  overboard  from  the  Arabic,  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  his  friends  in  Sligo — 
by  a  former  school  companion). 


I. 

Oh  !    cruel,  murrn/ring,  hollow-sounding  sea  ! 
How  can'st  thou  dare  to  lift  thy  chafing  wave, 
And  sobbing  low,  in  feinted  sympathy, 
Presume  to  chant  a  dirge  around  his  grave, 

Who  plucked  from  out  my  bleeding  breast, 
And  stole  upon  thy  stormy  crest 
The  jewel  of  my  soul. 

Couldst  thou  not  vent  upon  the  rocks  and  shore 
That  potent  power,  whose  kindled  rage  can  make 
The  heavens  re-echo  to  its  angry  roar, 
And  the  solid  earth's  eternal  basis  shake, 

And  leave  to  me  my  cherished  friend 
Whom  heaven  in  kindness  deigned  to  send 
As  my  solace  and  my  guide  ? 

The  thousand  lordly  ships  that  reefless  roam 
Neglected  and  unmanned  along  thy  lonely  plain, 
Or  that  weltering  struggle  thro'  thy  splashing  foam 
May  in  thy  cold,  and  drenching  grasp  remain 

—With  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by, 

The  scenes  and  halls  of  revelry 

Thy  waves  triumphant  hide. 
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But,  why  my  life  of  all  it  prized  despoil  ? 

Why  quench  the  light  that  lit  my  dreary  ways  ? 

Why  wreck  the  work  oc  years  of  ardent  toil, 

And  blight  the  hopes  that  cheered  my  lonely  days  ? 
By  an  act  of  ruthless  sport  for  thee, 
But  fraught  with  life-long  grief  for  me. 
Bereavement  and  despair. 

Together  were  we  reared,  together  grew, 
By  similar  tastes  attracted  and  allied  ; 
And  like  two  apples  gilt  with  rosy  hue 
We  grewr,  the  one  into  the  other's  side  ; 

But  thy  rude  hand  hath  made  us  part, 

And  my  riven  and  forlorn  heart 

Droops  bleeding  from  the  wound. 

As  even  now,  o'er  Herod's  jealous  slaughter, 
Poor  Rachel  weeps,  and  will  not  be  consoled, 
So  my  grieving  heart  heaves,  moaning  like  thy  water 
And  will  never  rest — till  thou  his  shroud  unfold, 
And  bending  o'er  his  watery  bier, 
I  pour  the  soothing  tribute  of  a  tear 
On  his  cold  and  silent  brow. 


II. 

All  day  within  my  aching  heart  it  seems, 
As  if  the  hope,  he  lives,  should  conquer  in  a  strife  ; 
And  at  night  he  wanders  thro'  my  feverish  dreams, 
In  all  the  forms  I  knew  him  during  life — 

Now  as  a  youth,  now  as  a  boy 

Redolent  of  hope  and  joy, 

Now  in  his  manhood's  prime. 

Again  I  see  his  blithe  and  jaunty  air, 
Swinging  his  satchel  on  his  w7ay  to  school  ; 
His  ruddy  face  and  raven  curling  hair, 
Bathed  in  the  Autumn  breezes  fresh  and  cool, 
As  from  Fort-Hill's  brow  his  kite  he  soars, 
Or  on  Lough  Gill  he  plies  his  oars, 
Or  meets  the  flying  ball. 
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Then  by  two  lowly,  far-divided  hills, 
In  Columbia's  land,  and  Erin's  sainted  isle, 
We  feed  two  flocks,  'long  lilied  meads  and  rills, 
Waiting  and  watching  till  pass'd  that  "  little  while," 
Our  Master  Shepherd  we  should  see, 
Who  from  all  care  should  set  us  free, 
And  take  us  to  Himself. 

Anon,  I  see  him  pace  the  trembling  deck, 
Washed  now  and  then  by  thy  white  seething  foam  ; 
Of  thy  dread  intent  how  little  does  he  reck, 
As  his  winged  thoughts  are  fixed  on  those  at  home, 

Who,  gazing  on  their  wintry  fire, 

Count  the  lonely  hours  expire, 

Till  he'll  bless  them  with  his  sight  ! 

In  a  moment  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  caught 
Quite  unawares,  the  noble  Arabic  is  right 
On  her  beam-ends,  by  thy  wanton  wildness  brought  ; 
And  when  she  rises,  hears  with  sadness  and  affright 
Thy  sportive  breakers  laugh  and  shout, 
Dandling  him  in  their  arms  about, 
As  they  bear  her  Trust  away. 

Awhile  upon  thy  crested  wave  he  rides, 
And  stretches  forth  his  helpless  arms  for  aid  ; 
Then  slowly  down  thy  yielding  slope  he  glides 
Into  a  fretting,  seething  watery  glade  ; 

A  moment  to  and  fro  is  tossed, 

And  then,  alas  !    is  quickly  lost 

To  my  tear  bedimméd  eyes. 

But  soon,  afar,  methiriks  I  see  him  rise, 

Calmly  reclining  on  thy  rolling  billow  ; 

Drowsy  death  hath  quenched  the  lustre  in  his  eyes 

And  laid  him  nerveless  on  his  watery  pillow  ; 

Then  softly  is  he  drawn  into  thy  deep, 
And  rocked  into  a  wakeless  sleep 
Within  thy  cold  embrace. 
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III. 

Ah  !   the  day  comes  aye  when  the  silver  chord  is  broke, 
When  the  golden  fillet  shrinks  upon  the  brow, 
When  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain's  crushed  by  hazard  stroke, 
And  the  dust  returns  to  its  mother  earth  below  ; 

When  the  Spirit  loosed  ascends  above, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  ardent  love, 
To  the  God  who  gave  her  life. 

The  hope  was  mine  that  when  our  day  was  done 

We  arm  in  arm  should  slowly  journey  home  ; 

And  gazing  calmly  on  the  setting  sun 

Oft  wistful  speak  of  the  Empyrean  Dome, 
Whence  issues  that  celestial  light 
Which  ne'er  shall  be  obscured  by  night 
Or  setting  know  no  more. 

But  now  before  the  noontide  of  our  day 

Behold  thee  summoned  sudden  from  my  side  ; 

And  I  (if  Heaven  decrees  that  I  should  stay 

To  guard  and  watch  my  flock  till  eventide) 

When  my  evening  star's  pale  glimmering  light 
Shall  warn  me  of  the  approach  of  night, 
Must  grope  alone  my  way. 

Timothy  Hurley,  D.D. 


HENRY    GRATTAN    AGAINST   THE    UNION. 

May  26th,  1800. 

I  ask  whether  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Irish  Parliament, 
as  was  notoriously  practised  in  '89  and  '90  by  the  then  minister 
of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  might  not  have  sunk  the  credit  of 
British  government  ?  I  ask  whether  the  profligate  avowal 
of  that  profligate  practice  by  a  profligate  minister  of  the  crown 

W 
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might  not  have  sunk  the  credit  of  British  government  ? 
I  ask  not  whether  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  could  have  sunk  the  credit  of  British 
government ;  but  I  do  ask  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
apostasy  from  that  question  might  not  have  helped  to  sink 
the  credit  of  British  government  ?  I  ask  whether  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  question  in  Great  Britain  in  '92  ; 
whether  the  opposition  given  to  the  Catholic  franchise  by 
the  Irish  Government  in  '92  ;  whether  the  assent  given  to 
the  petition  for  that  franchise  by  the  English  Ministry  in  '93  ; 
whether  the  abuse  and  Billingsgate  accompanying  that  assent, 
and  uttered  by  the  Irish  Ministry  at  that  time  ;  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  by  the  English 
Ministry  at  the  close  of  '94  ;  whether  the  rejection  of  these 
pretensions,  and  the  recall  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  because, 
with  the  Ministry's  knowledge  and  acquiescence  he  honoured 
those  pretensions ;  whether  the  selection  of  persons  for 
distinguished  trust,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
perpetual  abuse  of  the  Irish,  and  who  were  notoriously  hostile, 
and  who  since  have  acknowledged  their  hostility  by  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  their 
country  ;  I  ask,  I  say,  whether  such  conduct,  so  incoherent, 
so  irritating,  so  violent,  so  temporising,  so  corrupt,  might  not 
have  very  much  aided  the  efforts  of  France  in  sinking  the 
character  of  British  government  ?  I  ask  those  questions, 
and  I  do  say,  if  ever  the  causes  of  the  late  rebellion  shall  be 
dispassionately  discussed,  the  great,  originating,  and  funda- 
mental cause  will  be  found  in  the  aversion  of  His  Majesty's 
ministry  to  the  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
their  efforts  to  subvert  the  same. 

We  follow  the  Minister.  In  defence  of  his  plan  of  Union, 
he  tells  us  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  British 
Parliament  is  of  little  consequence.  This  doctrine  is  new, 
namely,  that  between  two  nations  the  comparative  influence 
is  of  no  moment.  According  to  this  it  would  be  of  no  moment 
what  should  be  the  number  of  the  British  Parliament.      No, 
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says  the  Minister  ;  the  alteration  is  to  be  limited  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  ;  the  number  and  fabric  of  the  British  is  to  remain 
entire,  unaltered,  and  unalterable.  What  now  becomes  of 
the  argument  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  change  ?  Or  what 
does  the  new  argument  avow,  but  what  we  maintained  and 
the  court  denied,  that  the  Union  was,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
a  merger  of  her  Parliament  in  the  legislature  of  the  other, 
without  creating  any  material  alteration  therein,  save  as  far 
as  it  advanced  the  influence  of  the  crown,  direct  or  indirect. 

This  union  of  Parliaments,  this  proscription  of  people, 
he  follows  by  a  declaration,  wherein  he  misrepresents  their 
sentiments  as  he  had  before  traduced  their  reputation.  After 
a  calm  and  mature  consideration  the  people  have  pronounced 
their  judgment  in  favour  of  a  Union  ;  of  which  assertion 
not  a  single  syllable  has  any  existence  in  fact,  or  in  the  appear- 
ance of  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  the  petitions  of  twenty-one 
counties,  publicly  convened,  and  to  the  other  petitions  of 
the  other  counties,  numerously  signed,  and  to  those  of  the 
great  towns  and  cities.  To  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  a 
nation  is  erroneous  may  mortify,  but  to  affirm  that  her 
judgment  against  is  for  ;  to  assert  that  she  has  said  ay  when 
she  has  pronounced  no  ;  to  affect  to  refer  a  great  question 
to  the  people  ;  finding  the  sense  of  the  people  like  that  of 
the  Parliament,  against  the  question,  to  force  the  question; 
to  affirm  the  sense  of  the  people  to  be  for  the  question  ;  to 
affirm  that  the  question  is  persisted  in  because  the  sense  of 
the  people  is  for  it ;  to  make  the  falsification  of  her  sentiments 
the  foundation  of  her  rum  and  the  ground  for  the  Union  ; 
to  affirm  that  her  Parliament,  constitution,  liberty,  honour, 
property,  are  taken  away  by  her  own  authority  ;  there  is, 
in  such  artifice,  an  effrontery,  a  hardihood,  an  insensibility, 
that  can  best  be  answered  by  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  disgust,  excited  on  this  occasion  by  the  British  Minister, 
whether  he  speaks  in  gross  and  total  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
or  in  shameless  and  supreme  contempt  for  it. 
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The  Constitution  may  be  /or  a  time  so  lost ;  the  character 
of  the  country  cannot  be  lost.  The  ministers  of  the  crown 
will,  or  may  perhaps  at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
put  down  for  ever  an  ancient  and  respectable  nation,  by 
abilities,  however  great,  and  by  power  and  by  corruption, 
however  irresistible  ;  liberty  may  repair  her  golden  beams, 
and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country ;  the  cry  of 
loyalty  will  not  long  continue  against  the  principles  of  liberty  ; 
loyalty  is  a  noble,  a  judicious,  and  a  capacious  principle  ; 
but  in  these  countries  loyalty,  distinct  from  liberty,  is 
corruption,  not  loyalty. 

The  cry  of  the  connection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.  Connection  is  a  wise  and  a  profound 
policy  ;  but  connection  without  an  Irish  Parliament  is  connec- 
tion without  its  own  principle,  without  analogy  of  condition, 
without  the  pride  of  honour  that  should  attend  it ;  is  inno- 
vation, is  peril,  is  subjugation— not  connection. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty. 

Identification  is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  necessary  for  that  of  empire  ; 
but,  without  union  of  hearts — with  a  separate  government, 
and  without  a  separate  Parliament,  identification  is  extinction, 
is  dishonour,  is  conquest — not  identification. 

Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country  :  I  see  her  in  a  swoon  ; 
but  she  is  not  dead  :  though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and 
on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty. 

"  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave 
her.  Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the 
iight  barque  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind  : 
I  will  remain  anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of 
my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall. 
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All     5UU5ÍTI. 

DiotfAT),  T)A\\  eoc<Mtt  mo  tícm  fcuic  'f  tno  fcóf\t<d, 

If  ni  óUoi"ó]:cAT)  te  $nóc4ib  n&p  cAitige^f, 
If  "oínsfeAT)  im'  póCA  fíof  píof-A  cum  ótó, 

If  líonf ai-o  *oe  fcói|\e^cc  if  -o'-Aifcíb. 
ScAoitfe^*o  mi'  rcónnAig  'n-a  Lion-pint  54  n    ceojiA 

pion  ^5«f  beoin  a^uf  bpanuAig, 
1f,  a  cpoi-óe,  n-Aó  é  'n  f  pópc  é  mÁ  bím-fe  a\\  bóicnib 

T)om  fCfAoite-At)  map  gófca  Ap  fm*o  Ld£dige. 

tlu^ip  téitnm  50  cig  <\n  cábaipne  if  gtAcoAtm  Ap  CÁpc 

1f  é^f cAit)  bíonn  cÁm  *oíob  ^5  ccacc  fíof  : 
If  éi^e^n  te  T)á|\acc  ná  péAbAim  mo  cÁn-A 

tluAip  pté-AfCdim  An  ctáp  if  mé  A5  fexVogAH 
t)íonn  f^oúAn  An  b-áif  optA,  "  Pray  do  you  call,  sir," 

Hi  fé4T>Aim  5-ah  ^Áipe  pÁ  'n-eAUvóAm, 
1f  cpéAn  C15  An  tnáigifcip  50  féit)ceAc  rni'  t)Ait-fé, 

1f  féitfi  ci 5  im'  L&tAip  tf  be-dnntiige-áf. 

If  fpAoctfiAp  te  cmnfeAL  t)o  gtAoúAim  btn'oéAL  pona, 

Tlí't  féAn^t)  50  "ocigednn  f CiT)  if  ^tome  ; 
1f  cpAobAó  'f  if  fCAoitceAó  'f  if  fAobpAó  x>o  tíotnwm, 

Jac  féibe  'c&  *oío5Aim  50  gpmne-dLL. 
tDíonn  éAntdic  'n-A  tíonptnc  Ap  óAot-beAppAib  fínce, 

T)Á  n^téAf  ■ootti  cum  bit)  A^uf  cupcApt), 
"OÁ  péAóAin  cia  *oíob  fAn  x>o  péi'úpeA'ú  tem'  inncmn. 

1f  cia  béA|\fAt)  T)om  píofA  "oe'n  cpufCA. 

lluAip  céitnm  50  ag  ófCA  bíonn  píobAipi'óe  gteoit)  '5*1  r 

A5  pmnceAt)  'f  A5  f  óspAt)  A5  f  Afcuigim  : 
1f  cmnfe^t  ^ac  nóimeAc  >oá  mnfmc  te  mópcAf 

5o  nTriolfAmn  X)Á  n~ótfAinn  mo  cnAi^ín. 
Sm  cpíoc  Ap  mo  fceot  tduic  50  mbíonn  A5  mnAoi  An  ófCA 

tTlo  bfífce  mo  b^ó^A  'f  mo  óAipín 
JS,  a  cpoi'úe,  uac  é  'n  fpópc  é  nuAip  fCAoiteAnn  fí  &x\  \\6x>  mé, 

5-dn  cumnce  aj\  mo  'ópóm  acc  mé  im'  gLAigín. 

se&n  vla  zw&xwa. 
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THE     HORSEMAN     OF    DUNRONE. 

,4  Rise  up  !  rise  up  !  O'Brennan  iUi-A*ó,  as  quickly  as  you  may, 
Or  else  you  lie  in  fetters  bound  before  the  break  of  day ; 
Rise  up  !  rise  up  !  the  red  coats  now  are  marching  from  Athy, 
And  the  Captain  of  the  bloody  horde  has  sworn  that  you  must 
die." 

He  leaped  unto  the  window,  but  the  warning  voice  was  gone  ; 
His  hand  upon  his  carbine  laid,  his  garments  hurried  on  : 
He  kissed  his  sleeping  mother's  brow,  and  hastened  out  with 

speed, 
And  soon  was  riding  o'er  the  plain  upon  his  gallant  steed. 

"  On,  on,  brave  horse  !  your  mission  now  is  life  or  death  to  me 
To-night  to  bid  a  long  farewell  my  true  love  I  must  see. 
To-morrow  !  then,  ye  Saxon  dogs  !  come  seize  me  if  ye  dare  ! 
My  faith  !  but  ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  marched  into  Kildare  !  " 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  o'er  grassy  bawn  and  moor, 
And  ne'er  checked  rein  until  he  stood  before  his  true  love's 

door  ; 
A  gentle  tap  and  whisper,  and  the  door  was  opened  wide, 
And  Brigid  t)Áti  O'Heffernan  was  clinging  to  his  side. 

Oh  !    tremblingly  she  listened  to  the  tale  he  had  to  tell, 
And  on  his  brave  and  manly  heart  her  tears  in  torrents  fell  ; 
He  thought  to  soothe  the  heavy  grief — but  all  his  words  were 

vain, 
For  he  felt,  himself,  the  shadow  of  a  coming  cloud  of  pain. 

"  They've  tracked  me  now,  a  cuifte  !    they  are  thirsting  for 

my  life, 
But  to-morrow  I  shall  meet  them  breast  to  breast  in  deadly 

strife, 
And  the  eagle  on  the  battle-field  will  pick  a  dainty  fare 
In  the  fat  and  pampered  tyrants  of  the  county  of  Kildare. 

"  And  won't  your  eyes  flash  brightly  when  our  conq'ring 

bands  are  seen 
With  their  weapons  all  a-shining,  and  old  Erin's  flag  of  green  ! 
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Then  hush  !    and  dry  those  tears  away — 'tis  time  that  we 

should  part  " — 
He  flung  his  arms  around  her,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 

There's  a  tramping  and  a  clanking— 'tis  the  march  of  the 

dragoon — 
And  a  score  of  helmets  gleaming  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  moon  ; 
"  They're  here  !   they're  here  !   quick,  darling,  quick  !   you're 

lost  if  you  are  seen  !  " 
A  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  he  sweeps  across  the  green. 

He  rode  away,  he  rode  away,  and  gallantly  his  steed 
Showed  the  mettle  which  is  ever  found  the  true  man's  friend 

at  need  ; 
O'er  field  and  ditch  and  road  and  stream,  o'er  bog  and  sluggish 

fen, 
Till  he  gained  the  guarded  trysting  of  the  brave  United  Men. 

What  a  shout  of  manly  greeting  met  the  weary  rider  there, 

As  he  leaped  into  the  centre  of  the  heroes  of  Kildare  ! 

"  The  chase  was  hot  to-night,  my  boys — the  quarry's  still 

at  bay  ; 
But  the  bloodhounds  on  another  track  will  curse  the  rising 

day." 

II. 

The  morning  sun  was  peeping  softly  through  the  dawning 

cloud, 
And  its  rays  were  flowing  brightly  on  a  dark  and  massy  crowd  ; 
It  fell  upon  a  forest  of  bright  pikes  in  warlike  sheen, 
That  were  glinting  on  the  hill-top  'neath  the  flag  of  gold  and 

green. 

And  up  the  dewy  heather  bands  of  men  were  marching  on, 
All  pouring  like  a  thousand  streams  to  where  that  banner 

shone, 
And  riding  here  and  riding  there,  with  hanging  bridle  rein, 
Frieze-coated  horsemen  guarded  all  the  cóóaij\  to  the  plain. 
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Anon,  a  group  with  laughter  hoarse  were  sharpening  their 

blades 
And  others  tying  in  their  hats  the  flashing  green  cockades ; 
But  one  among  that  multitude  stood  silently  alone  : 
Twas  Patrick   Ku&*o   O'Brennan,    the   young  horseman  of 

Dunrone. 

"  O'Brennan  !  '--'twas  his  kinsman  spoke,    O'Ryan,   stout 

and  true— 
"  No  time  it  is  for  thinking  when  there's  heavy  work  to  do. 
Twas  my  voice  that  gave  you  warning  of  the  wily  Saxon  foe, 
And  now  I  bear  you  tidings  it  is  well  that  you  should  know. 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  ambush,  and  saw  a  sight  that  well 
Might  raise  the  deepest  envy  of  the  demons  down  in  hell ; 
Boy  !    listen  till  your  heart's  blood  boils  and  blazes  with 

revenge — 
You've  a  mother  and  a  brother  and  a  sweetheart  to  avenge. 

s<  Your  mother  and  your  brother  in  the  burning  thatch  were 

flung, 
And  by  her  glossy  yellow  hair  your  Brigid  05  was  hung ; 
Your  name  was  last  upon  her  lips,  when,  through  her  torn  vest, 
The  sword  of  cursed  Captain  Gore  was  sheathed  in  her  breast. 

"  God  !   have  /  not  the  same  sight  seen — the  same  red  woes 

withstood — 
When  I  found  my  hearthstone  clotted  with  my  murdered 

parents'  blood  ? 
When  I  found  my  wife  and  children  swinging  naked  on  a  tree," 
But  the  listener's  face  was  whiter  than  the  snow  upon  the  lea. 

And  for  a  moment  seemed  he  just  as  if  the  life  were  fled, 
And  his  eyes  glared  in  their  sockets  with  the  cold  stare  of 

the  dead ; 
The  bridle  fell  down  from  his  grasp— he  gave  a  hearty  groan — 
Then  again  his  frame  grew  steady  and  as  silent  as  a  stone. 
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He  tlung  himself  upon  the  sod,  he  looked  up  in  the  air — 
A  cross  from  out  his  bosom  drew,  now  heaving  broad  and  bare  ; 
A  tear  fell  on  the  holy  sign — his  comrade's  hand  he  took — 
"  Sleeps  she  in  holy  earth  ?  "  he  cried,  with  stern,  unbending 
look. 

"  Yes,  yes — at  dawning  of  the  light  I  placed  her  in  her  grave, 
Beside  the  old  brown  Abbey  wall  o'erlooking  Barrow's  wave." 
"  Thank  God  ! — and  now,  my  murdered  kin,  my  outraged, 
butchered  love,  ' 

I  swear  to  have  red  blood  for  blood,  by  Him  who  reigns  above. 

II  I  swear  to  hunt  your  murderers  by  night  and  open  day 
Until  their  blood  smokes  in  the  air  as  thick  as  ocean  spray." 
He  kissed  the  cross,  then  backed  his  horse,  his  carbine  slinging 

free  : 
"  For  vengeance  and  old  Ireland  !    true  hearts,  now  follow 
me." 

J.  Keegan  Casey. 


THE     SIEGE    OF    LIMERICK. 

I  crossed  the  Thomond  Bridge  to  the  Clare  side  of  the  river, 
and  located  as  well  as  I  could  the  encampment  of  Sarsfield's 
cavalry  on  that  memorable  Sunday  evening  in  the  August 
of  1690.  I  laid  my  bicycle  against  a  wall,  and  leaning  against 
the  doorway  of  a  roofless  cabin,  I  called  back  the  past  into 
the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  rambling.  There 
are  38,000  English,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Irish  besiegers  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  they  are  confident  of  a  speedy 
victory.  Dutch  William  himself  arrived  at  Caherconlish 
yesterday  and  spent  the  day  marking  out  positions  for  his 
siege  artillery.  There  is  a  leaden  war-cloud  over  Limerick, 
and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  hours  when  the  storm 
will  burst  upon  the  beleaguered  city  and  sweep  its  resistance 
away.     There  are  scarcely  10,000  men  to  guard  the  defences, 
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and  a  great  part  of  the  war  stores,  arms  and  ammunition 
has  been  carted  off  to  Galway  by  those  carpet  soldiers— 
Tyrconnell  and  Lauzun — who  left  the  Irish  lines  confident 
that  the  walls  could  be  battered  down  "  with  roasted  apples." 
But  Sarsfield  and  Berwick  and  De  Boisseleau  have  decided 
to  remain  and  defend  the  city,  and  the  citizens — to  their 
undying  glory — have  decided  to  stand  by  them,  come  what 
may.  Even  now  they  are  out  in  their  numbers — men  and 
women  of  every  rank  and  age,  with  their  children,  helping 
De  Boisseleau's  engineers  to  strengthen  the  defences.  But 
there  is  a  siege  train  coming  to  the  English  from  Dublin, 
with  guns  strong  enough  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins,  and,  worse 
than  all,  there  is  a  pontoon  bridge  coming  which,  if  placed  in 
position,  will  allow  William's  forces  to  cross  the  Shannon 
and  take  the  city  in  the  rere.  Guns,  caissons,  bridges,  and 
stores  are  all  together  in  the  hills  to  the  southward  marching 
steadily  to  join  the  besiegers. 

It  is  of  this  that  Sarsfield  has  been  thinking  all  day  and  all 
yesterday,  consulting  with  De  Boisseleau,  consulting  with  a 
few  of  his  officers,  consulting  also  with  a  certain  Rapparee 
leader  who  has  ridden  in  from  the  mountains,  keeping  his 
thoughts  to  himself  mostly,  this  noble  Sarsfield,  but  planning 
and  preparing  one  of  the  most  effective  and  splendid  cavalry 
raids  recorded  in  history.  He  has  given  certain  orders  now, 
and  five  hundred  chosen  riders  are  standing,  bridle  in  hand, 
awaiting  the  word  to  mount.  It  is  dark  and  late  when  the 
Chief  swings  himself  on  horseback  and  sends  his  commands 
quietly  down  the  line.  There  is  no  bugle  call,  no  roll  of 
drum,  no  hoarsely  shouted  order  flung  from  mouth  to  mouth 
by  the  squadron  leaders.  A  half-whispered  phrase  in  Irish— 
for  Sarsfield  and  his  troopers  are  Irish  speakers— a  low 
thunder  of  hoofs,  and  then,  as  silently  as  may  be,  they  take 
themselves  off  into  the  darkness.  They  ford  the  Shannon 
at  Ballvelly,  and  the  dawn  of  Monday  morning  finds  them 
on  the  march  through  Tipperary.  Beside  the  General  rides 
a  guide  whose  fame  is  to  "  go  down  to  posterity. "      He  is 
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the  daring  Rapparee  horseman,  known  as  "  Galloping 
O'Hogan,"  who  has  the  secret  of  every  ravine  in  the  Silver- 
mines  and  every  glen  of  the  Keepers,  who  knows  every  ford 
and  cóéAjv  and  bóitnín  by  heart,  and  who  will  conduct  the 
Irish  horsemen  into  the  midst  of  the  English  convoy  before 
a  hoof-stroke  is  heard  and  before  a  blow  is  struck. 

Silently  as  possible  out  of  the  mountain  passes,  where  a 
halt  had  been  made  to  reconnoitre,  silently  as  possible 
over  the  plains,  quietly,  steadily,  surely,  by  wood  and 
stream  and  hill,  through  the  soft  darkness,  the  dauntless 
cavalcade  is  riding  into  history.  The  watchword  of  the 
English  was  learned  hours  ago,  as  the  darkness  fell  By 
a  strange  coincidence  it  is  Sarsfield.  At  three  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  great  deed  is  done.  The  drowsy 
English  sentry  challenges  and  demands  the  countersign  from 
the  horsemen  advancing  over  the  picket  line.  It  comes  in 
a  ringing  voice,  and  accompanied  by  a  sabre  cut.  "  Sarsfield 
is  the  word,  and  Sarsfield  is  the  man  !  "  Five  hundred 
chargers  leap  in  amongst  the  sleepers,  and  five  hundred 
thirsty  sabres  are  at  work  amongst  the  panic-stricken  soldiery 
who  come  hurrying  from  their  tents.  Through  the  camp 
and  back  again,,  and  once  more  from  end  to  end  sweep  the 
riders  of  Limerick,  and  that  is  enough.  The  gunners  are 
cut  down,  or  flying,  and  the  siege-train  is  at  Sarsfield's  mercy. 
He  has  the  guns  filled  with  powder  and  their  snouts  buried 
in  the  ground.  The  pontoons  are  heaped  upon  the  over- 
turned carriages  and  caissons,  a  train  is  fired,  and  the  earth 
and  sky  for  miles  around  are  reddened  with  the  flash  with 
which  the  mass  goes  upward  in  scrap  iron.  The  thunder  of 
the  explosion  bellowed  into  the  English  trenches  before 
Limerick  and  brought  William  from  his  slumbers.  Too  late. 
The  sentry  reports  that  just  now  the  sky  was  ablaze  like  the 
noonday  ;  and  William  knows  that  the  big  guns  and  bridges, 
and  his  tons  of  powder  and  ball  have  been  scooped  up  and 
destroyed.  Five  hundred  men  were  despatched  from 
William's  camp  last  night  to  join  the  convoy,  for  some  rumour 
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that  Sarsfield  was  abroad  had  been  brought  in.  Two  more 
bodies  of  horse  are  now  sent  forth  to  cut  off  the  Irish  cavalry 
on  its  return  gallop.  But  the  Rapparees  are  scouting  along 
the  hills,  and  O'Hogan  himself  is  still  with  the  squadron  of 
the  victors.  There  are  joyous  cheers  along  the  Shannon 
when  evening  comes,  for  all  Limerick  is  out  to  welcome  the 
heroes.  The  Irish  guns  beyond  the  river  fronting  the  English 
batteries  give  tongue  in  a  salute,  and  the  very  echo  in  the 
staunch  old  city  is  roused  by  the  cannonade  and  the  cheering 
as  the  troopers  from  Ballyneety  come  trotting  in. 

It  was  a  glorious  raid.       What  would  you  not  have  given 
to  take  part  in  it  ! 

William  Bulfin. 


RICHARD   LALOR   SHIEL   ON   REPEAL  OF   THE 
UNION. 

(From  his  Speech  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  course  of  the  Trial  of  O'Connell.) 

I  will  not  dwell,  Mr.  Sheriff,  on  the  miseries  of  my  country  ; 
I  am  disgusted  with  the  wretchedness  the  Union  has  produced, 
and  I  do  not  dare  to  trust  myself  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  accumulation  of  sorrow  that  must  overwhelm  the  land 
if  the  Union  be  not  repealed.  .  .  .  That  Union,  Sir, 
was  a  violation  of  our  national  and  inherent  rights  :  a  flagrant 
injustice.  The  representatives  whom  we  had  elected  for 
the  short  period  of  eight  years  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  their  country  for  ever.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  any 
direct  or  express  authority  to  that  effect  was  given  to  them, 
and  the  nature  of  their  delegation  excludes  all  idea  of  their 
having  any  such  by  implication.  They  were  the  servants 
of  the  nation,  empowered  to  consult  for  its  good  ;  not  its 
masters  to  traffic  and  dispose  of  it  at  their  fantasy  or  for  their 
profit.  I  deny  that  the  nation  itself  had  a  right  to  barter 
its  independence,  or  to  commit  political  suicide  ;    but  when 
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our  servants  destroyed  our  existence  as  a  nation,  they  added 
to  the  baseness  of  assassination  all  the  guilt  of  high  treason. 
The  reasoning  upon  which  those  opinions  are  founded  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  They  require  no  sanction  from  the 
authority  of  any  name  ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to  give  them 
any  weight  by  declaring  them  to  be  conscientiously  my  own  ; 
but  if  you  want  authority  to  induce  the  conviction  that  the 
Union  had  injustice  for  its  principle,  and  a  crime  for  its  basis, 
I  appeal  to  that  of  the  present  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Saurin, 
who  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  Parliament  pledged  his  character 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  that  the  Union  must  be  a  violation 
of  every  moral  principle,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
prudence  whether  it  should  not  be  resisted  by  force.  I  also 
appeal  to  the  opinions  of  the  late  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby ;  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Bushe,  and  of  that  splendid  lawyer,  Mr.  Plunkett. 
The  Union  was,  therefore,  a  manifest  injustice ;  and  it 
continues  to  be  unjust  even  at  this  day ;  it  was  a  crime, 
and  must  be  still  criminal,  unless  it  shall  be  ludicrously  stated 
that  crime,  like  wine,  improves  by  old  age,  and  that  time 
mollifies  injustice  into  innocence.  You  may  smile  at  the 
supposition,  but  in  sober  sadness  you  must  be  convinced  that 
we  daily  suffer  injustice  ;  that  every  succeeding  day  only 
adds  another  sin  to  the  catalogue  of  British  vice ;  and  that 
if  the  Union  continues  it  will  only  make  the  crime  hereditary 
and  injustice  perpetual. 

We  have  been  robbed,  my  countrymen,  most  foully  robbed, 
of  our  birthright,  of  our  independence ;  may  it  not  be 
permitted  us  mournfully  to  ask  how  this  consummation  of 
evil  was  perfected.  For  it  was  not  in  any  disastrous  battle 
that  our  liberties  were  struck  down  ;  no  foreign  invader  had 
despoiled  the  land  ;  we  have  not  forfeited  our  country  by 
any  crimes  ;  neither  did  we  lose  it  by  any  domestic  insurrection. 
No,  the  rebellion  was  completely  put  down  before  the  Union 
was  accomplished  ;  the  Irish  militia  and  the  Irish  yeomanry 
had  put  it  down     How,  then,  have  we  become  enslaved  ? 
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Alas  !  England,  that  ought  to  have  been  to  us  a  sister  and 
a  friend  .  .  .  England,  for  whom  we  had  fought  and 
bled — England,  whom  we  have  protected,  and  whom  we  do 
protect — England,  at  a  period  when,  out  of  the  100,000 
seamen  in  her  service,  70,000  were  Irish,  England  stole  upon 
us  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  robbed  us  of  the  precious 
gem  of  our  liberty  ;  she  stole  from  us  "  that  which  in  nought 
enriched  her,  and  left  us  poor  indeed."  Reflect  then,  my 
friends,  on  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  disastrous 
measure.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  meaner  instruments  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  We  all  know  that  everything  was 
put  to  sale — nothing  profane  or  sacred  was  omitted  in  the 
Union  mart.  Offices  in  the  revenue,  commands  in  the  army 
and  navy,  the  sacred  ermine  of  justice,  and  the  holy  altars 
of  God  were  all  profaned  and  polluted  as  the  reward  of  Union 
services.  By  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Union  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  profligacy  obtained  certain  promotion ;  and 
our  ill-fated  but  beloved  country  was  degraded  to  her  utmost 
limits  before  she  was  transfixed  in  slavery.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  you  in  the  contemplation  of  those  vulgar 
means  of  Parliamentary  success — they  are  within  the  daily 
routine  of  official  management ;  neither  will  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  recollection  of  that  avowed  fact,  which  is 
now  part  of  history,  that  the  rebellion  itself  was  fomented 
and  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Union.  Even  the 
rebellion  was  an  accidental,  and  a  secondary  cause— the  real 
cause  of  the  Union  lay  deeper,  but  it  is  quite  obvious— it  is 
to  be  found  at  once  in  the  religious  dissensions  which  the 
enemies  of  Ireland  have  created,  and  continued,  and  seek  to 
perpetuate  amongst  themselves,  by  telling  us  off,  and 
separating  us  into  wretched  sections  and  miserable  sub- 
divisions ;  they  separated  the  Protestant  from  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Presbyterian  from  both ;  they  revived  every 
antiquated  cause  of  domestic  animosity,  and  invented  new 
pretexts  of  rancour ;  but,  above  all,  my  countrymen,  they 
belied  and  calumniated  us  to  each  other,  and  they  continued 
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to  repeat  their  assertions  until  we  came  to  believe  them  ; 
they  succeeded  in  creating  all  the  madness  of  party  and 
religious  distinctions,  and  whilst  we  were  lost  in  the  stupor 
of  insanity  they  plundered  us  of  our  country,  and  left  us  to 
recover  at  our  leisure  from  the  horrid  delusion  into  which 
we  had  been  so  artfully  conducted. 

Such,  then,  were  the  means  by  which  the  Union  was 
effectuated.  It  has  stripped  us  of  commerce  and  wealth — 
it  has  degraded  us,  and  deprived  us  not  only  of  our  station 
as  a  nation,  but  even  of  the  name  of  our  country — we  are 
governed  by  foreigners — foreigners  make  our  laws — for  were 
the  hundred  members  who  nominally  represent  Ireland  in 
what  is  called  the  Imperial  Parliament — were  they  really  our 
representatives,  what  influence  could  they,  although  unbought 
and  unanimous,  have  over  the  combined  English  and  Scotch 
members  ?  .  .  .  No,  Mr.  Sheriff,  we  are  not  represented  ; 
we  have  no  effectual  share  in  the  legislation  ;  the  thing  is  a 
mere  mockery.  Neither  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  com- 
petent to  legislate  for  us ;  it  is  too  unwieldy  a  machine  to 
legislate  for  England  alone  ;  but  with  respect  to  Ireland  it 
has  all  the  additional  inconveniences  that  arise  from  want 
of  interest  and  total  ignorance.  ...  It  is  useless  to 
detain  you  longer  in  detailing  the  miseries  that  the  Union 
has  produced,  or  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
its  repeal.  I  have  never  yet  met  any  man  who  did  not  deplore 
this  fatal  measure  which  has  despoiled  his  country ;  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  island  who  could 
be  found  even  to  pretend  approbation  of  that  measure. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the 
beast,  who  could  dare  to  say  he  thought  the  Union  wise  or 
good — for  the  being  who  could  say  so  must  be  devoid  of  all 
the  feelings  that  distinguish  humanity. 
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CAitnéim    pat)kai5  sdms6At. 

[TJÁit)iT)UA  bfiuAT>Aift  ecu,  -oon  UjtlA  tiucAn  .1.  An  SÁifiréAlAc,  An  uaiji 
x)o  cmn  ré  An  11UA15  aji  §AttAib  Agur  -oo  ftéAb  ré  An  ÓAnóm  tnóft  x>o  t>í 
acá  -oÁ  ÚAbAinx  ó  t)Aite  >áúa  CUaú  -oo  jAbÁtt  tnimni5;  1  tnt)Aite  An 
p^oiui^  1  3Conx)Ae  tnimni^  -oo  fmneA*ó  An  $níorii  fo  Wji  fói|teA"ó 
rnójiÁn  -o'tiAiftib  ^Ae-óeAt.     A.X).  1690.] 

<\  fí  tia  cfumne  -oo  f\íti  ife  if  $aC  rut)  uifte  acá  T)é^ncA 
ptMfCAit  póT)tA  x\  stiAif  An  gteo  f  o  if  f  uAit)  a  póif  ne  1 

n$f  Át)  a  céile 
Ó   cuAift   fife  1   n-uátat)   oiT>e  if  ^An   Luac  tube  a  tvÁjVO- 

gféAfóib 
Cfve^nfAT)  fém  \\e  c^nuAin  féAt)  <\f  ffian^Aib  f  aojva  ff Ái-o~ 

éij;fe. 

11í   cúif   Aitfif  óf  Horn   fc^tA    tia    Dponn    fe^c^tn   •o,£áit- 

fé^$Ain 
'S  ^n   ónú   togAim   a  ctú   'o'pofCAitc  ní  fiú  An  ob^if  páit- 

óéA'Ofáit) 
An  cé  ttntte^f  "oo-géAb  a  ion<vo  1  n^fé^f  file  if  fe-dff 

féite 
'S  Ar\  ré  uac  múfclAirn  ní  hé  a  icmtoc  if  méAn  tiom  1  gcÁó 

•o'éite^rh. 

fÁt  rjfe^f  n-Anbp^nn  'o'páf  t)Áf  n-An«Ac<M  mAt  if  c<Aitbite 

OÁIf-bé-dfAÓ 

vC^ofC^c  cfúpAó  LAomtM  tonn-$Afc  Iaocva  ttitni^f  tám- 

cféite^c 
<U|\f  a  cp.  ctóa  t>fticiiiAf  becóA  cuife^f  'oeof.Ait)  pÁ  géitle^t) 
An  z^A]\Ia  ó  Liúc-An,  X)m  'oá  currmac,  z^At  if  lom-óA  LÁirh- 

éAÓZA. 

Lá  x>Áp  tionóil  Ái|\fit)   ílotómc   lÁn    tjá    n^t^n-fó-o    bpÁif- 

t-éASAC 

tlit)  n-Aó  c^frhAit  50  mbí  Af  f eaóuiAt  a  ^cfinnn-c-difce  ^5 

pÁit-ctéifóib 
AtfiAit  cti^-f^n  ceApAX>  au  ctinn<M*ó  ^f  íia  T)fon5^ib  *oÁm- 

*Oo  CA5A1U,  lomtAC  Ai"óme  íf  lomriAif  te  n^gAit)  Ltnmmg 

Xí'Álfv-ÓéAfA-Ó. 
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v\n   caii  im>   tiomfAig   i>eA|\|v\   v\n   pjuonfA  neAj\c   a  cjunp   if  4 

Aif\nei]v 
Uimóiolt  mitt  hife  SionnA  if  lllunfinig  tnle  ipÁ  tfiéAtA 
Híofv    i?Á5   bútnbA   r»Á   bÁT>    úrfiA   nÁ   bÁn-bonn     t>á     bpjtÁif- 

$|\éit|\ib 
1  mt)Aile  An  JTAoicig  $An  a  f  cAoiteAiD  rnAf\  gAt  comnte  1  troáit 

fpéi|\e. 
T)o    full   tiac    ctAoi^eAt)    ctú    tia    f  cfiíbe    púigpe-AT)    piUxe    1 

bpÁipéAf\Aib 
<CuAif\iiri   Aitne   a^  uAif  nA   pAitte  -puAif\   An    feAbAC   fLÁnv 

éACCAC 

Sé  céAt)  -po$niAf\  rníte  ip  noóAt)  Aoif  tiAó  onriA  €Ait-éipeAóu 
t)tiAt>nA   ah    Coirh'óe  Tí'piAT)    f au    Aonie   piAn,    if   a   wfirm 


NATURE    STUDY. 


Let  me  tell  you  how  I  met  a  great  deal  of  the  Springtime 
upon  an  upland  road  of  Leix  the  other  day.  It  came  heralded 
by  the  beating  of  cans  and  pans  and  kettles,  and  cries  of 
"  Get  before  them  !  run  quicker  !  "  The  tumult  which 
smote  the  drowsy  silence  through  which  I  was  cycling  at  the 
time  came  nearer,  and  presently  several  persons  of  both  sexes 
scrambled  over  a  wall  led  by  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  wing. 

"  Stop  them  !  "  someone  shouted  to  me,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bourly spirit  I  dismounted.  I  waved  my  hat  and  threshed 
the  air  with  my  arms  for  some  moments  in  vain.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  bring  about  a  change  all  at  once  in  the  plans 
of  travelling  bees.  That  swarm  was  drifting  westwards 
towards  Connacht  or  America,  or  Hy  Brasil,  and  was  too 
intent  on  its  own  affairs  to  notice  me. 

"Ah,  why  don't  you  shout  at  them  ?  "  said  the  elder 
member  of  the  pursuers,  who  was  evidently  the  woman  of 
the  house  when  at  home  and  accustomed  to  call  people  to 
account.        "  Run   on,   the  whole   of   you,"   she   continued, 
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between  quickly  drawn  breaths,  as  she  came  to  a  halt  near 
my  bicycle.  "Here,  Nora,  take  this  kettle  from  me.  I'm 
done  up.  Put  another  stone  in  it,  a  chuisle,  and  rattle  it 
well.  Run  for  your  life  now,  and  don't  let  them  out  of  your 
sight." 

With  undiminished  clangour  the  hunt  rolled  onward, 
keeping  to  the  road  for  about  a  hundred  yards»  after  which 
it  swerved  over  a  wall  and  tailed  out  diagonally  over  the 
fields  into  the  distance. 

"  Fine  swarm,  ma'am,"  I  ventured,  as  I  prepared  to  start 
again  on  my  interrupted  journey. 

"  Oh,  'deed  an'  it  is  !  "  she  said,  "  an'  I'm  afraid  that  sight 
or  light  of  it  I'll  never  see  again." 

I  agreed  with  her  secretly,  but  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  say  so.  I  said  instead,  that,  after  all,  the  bees  might  not 
fly  very  far.  She  was  unconsoled,  and  reverting  to  my 
ineffective  intervention  in  the  proceedings  she  remarked  : 

"  Ah,  if  you  only  had  the  sense  to  give  a  good  shout  at 
them  it  might  have  stopped  them.  But  sure  I  suppose  that 
isn't  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  in  any  case  I  am  thankful  to 
you." 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  according  to  scientific 
newspaper  writers  and  other  experts  of  the  present  day  it 
is  a  useless  waste  of  energy  to  shout,  or  rattle  stones  in  a 
kettle,  or  fire  shots,  or  make  any  other  kind  of  din  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  down  a  flight  of  swarmed  bees.  I  told 
her  that  such  methods  were  unscientific.  She  seated  herself 
on  a  flag  by  the  road  side  and  held  science  up  to  scorn. 

"What  do  those  fellows  in  the  papers  know  about  bees 
anyway  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  They  have  studied  bees,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"  Hah  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  suppose  that's  more  of  what 
they  call  nature  study  !  "  and  she  laughed  in  large  contempt. 

I  began  to  see  that  it  did  not  lie  with  me  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  yawned  between  her  views  regarding  bees  and  the 
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views  oí  the  experts,  so  I  resolved  to  leave  her  to  her  fate* 
At  the  same  time  I  thought  it.  right  to  say  a  word  in  a  general 
way  in  favour  of  scientific  research. 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  I  began  suavely,  "it  is  this  way: 
when  I  spoke  of  men  studying  bees,  I  meant  that  they  watched 
the  bees  closely,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  'deed,  an'  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  Watched  them  closely,"  I  continued  ;  "  watched  all  that 
they  did  ;    watched  their  life  habits,  their " 

"  Oh,  that's  the  real  ding  dong,"  she  broke  in,  laughing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  remarked  politely,  but  frigidly. 

"  No,  I  beg  yours,"  she  replied.  "  No  offence  meant.  But 
watchin'  life  habits,  as  you  call  them,  is  nature  study  all  over. 
Sure  they  have  it  up  at  the  school.  Didn't  you  hear  about 
it?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  prepared  to  go.  There  didn't  appear 
to  be  any  good  in  prolonging  the  interview. 

"  Well,"  she  went  on,  after  a  hurried  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  vanished  bee  hunt,  "  I'll  tell.it  to  you." 

"  If  it  is  anything  about  cats,  ma'am,"  I  interposed,  "  don't 
trouble,  please,  for  I've  heard  about  them."  I  was  alluding 
to  a  certain  story*  that  was  told  to  me  some  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  has  followed  me  across  the  world  and  back, 
and  been  haunting  me  ever  since. 

"No,  then,"  she  said  reassuringly,  "it  isn't  about  cats. 
It's  about  frogs — that's  what  it  is." 

She  was  evidently  prejudiced  and  unsympathetic,  but  this 
is  what  she  told  me,  condensed  into  as  few  words  as  possible. 
The  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  her  Rosy  and  Johnny 
among  them,  were  encouraged  to  take  up  nature  study,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mistress  at  the  school  they  got  a 
shovelful  of  frog  spawn  and  put  it  into  a  jar,  a  glass  jar ; 
and  they  also  acquired  some  caterpillars  and  put  them  to 
lodge  in  a  tin.      The  jar  in  due  course  became  alive  with  little 

♦See  "Cats  at  School,"  page  285. 
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frogs  the  size  of  pincini,  and  the  caterpillars  went  on  eating 
cabbage  leaves  and  waiting  for  more.  Rosy  and  Johnny 
took  the  jar  out  into  the  bawn  the  other  evening  to  have 
a  session  of  nature  study,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  one  of  the 
neighbour's  children  came  that  way  with  the  tidings  that 
he  had  fou  id  a  rabbit's  nest,  so  away  the  three  of  them  went 
on  new  research  work,  and  while  they  were  gone  Nansheen 
kept  vigil  at  the  frog  jar.  Nansheen  is  a  duck,  a  kind  of  pet, 
and  wdse  and  mischievous,  and  a  thief.  This  wise,  mischievous 
and  dishonest  duck  wras  described  as  waddling  and  genuflecting 
all  round  the  jar  for  a  minute,  looking  at  it  sideways  and 
saying  things  to  herself  about  it.  The  mother  of  Rosy  and 
Johnny  was  wetting  the  tea  at  the  moment,  and  could  only 
look  on.  Or  perhaps  she  could  have  intervened,  but  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  not  being  sympathetic  to  nature  study 
on  general  principles.  In  any  case  Nansheen  went  into  a 
course  of  nature  study  on  her  own  account,  and  was  textually 
described  to  me  as  standing  on  her  tippy  toes  and  putting 
her  bill  into  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  She  took  out  a  few  of 
the  object  lessons  and  swallowed  them,  and  promptly  went 
back  for  more.  She  was  excited  by  this  time,  and  in  her 
pursuit  of  additional  knowledge  capsized  the  jar  and  spilled 
the  whole  frog  colony  out  on  the  bawn.  She  did  not  run 
away  or  become  frightened.  She  merely  quack-quacked  in 
a  greedy,  gluttonous  tone  of  voice,  and  went  on  studying 
nature  at  first  hand.  When  Rosy  and  Johnny  came  back 
there  was  what  was  described  as  melia  muvther.  Nansheen 
was  sitting  by  the  overthrown  jar  scarcely  able  to  move, 
loaded  up  with  nature  study  to  the  neck,  gorged  with  frogs, 
saving  your  presence.  And  the  hens  had  been  with  the 
caterpillars,  and  massacred  everyone  of  them.  And  that 
is  what  they  called  following  the  life  habits  of  things,  or  nature 
study.      And  furthermore— it  was  a  queer  world. 

I  shocked  the  mother  of  Rosy  and  Johnny  by  telling  her 
that  her  children  were  on  the  road  to  a  wisdom  older  than 
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her  own,   and  that  the  schoolmistress  was  working  in   the 
right  direction. 

"  May  be  you're  an  inspector  ?  "  she  queried. 

'  No,  nor  even  one  of  the  scholars,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  can 
tell  you  this  : — Long  ago,  long  before  our  grandparents  were 
born,  long  and  long  before  the  old  castles  were  built,  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  no  necessity  to  go  to  school  to  learn  about 
nature,  for  they  lived  close  to  it  in  very  truth — knew  all  the 
birds  and  bird  calls,  and  every  living  thing  on  the  earth,  and 
in  the  water  and  on  the  wing." 

"  And  what  good  did  it  do  them  ?  " 

"  It  made  them  wise  and  happy — so  wise  and  happy  that 
learned  people  in  every  land  are  now  admiring  the  things 
they  did  and  said." 

After  that  we  spoke  of  schools  and  teaching  and  of  the 
future  before  boys  and  girls.  It  was  the  old  story — the  old 
argument  between  the  civilisation  that  is  based  upon  greed 
and  the  civilisation  that  was  based  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
elder  world.  She  said  at  length  that  maybe  all  I  had  told 
her  might  be  true,  but  that  only  God  could  judge  ;  after 
which  she  turned  to  search  the  distance  for  tidings  of  the 
bee-hunters.  I  left  her  unconvinced,  but  no  longer  con- 
temptuous. And  thinking  over  it  all,  as  I  cycled  down  the 
hills,  I  was  glad  there  had  been  melia  murther  when  Rosy 
and  Johnny  found  that  their  jar  had  met  with  disaster.  It 
seemed  to  tell  of  a  kindled  enthusiasm  about  the  things  near 
their  daily  lives. 

My  hand  to  every  school  teacher  in  Ireland  who  is  trying 
to  interest  Irish  children  in  their  own  country,  in  its  language 
and  story,  in  its  field  and  river  and  wood  life — in  everything 
which  will  turn  their  thoughts  towards  her  and  enlist  in  her 
service  the  brightness  of  their  intelligence  and  the  riches  of 
their  love. 

Che  Buono. 
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THE    SONG    OF  ROISIN    DUBH. 

Oh,  raise  the  song  of  Roisin  Dubh — the  song  she  fain  would 

hear, 
The  song  for  Irish   bard  to  sing,   high-swelling,   fierce  and 

clear ; 
The  song  to  make  her  pulses  leap  and  make  her  sad  eyes 

blaze, 
And  kindle  on  her  cheek  anew  the  glow  of  other  days, 
And    throne    upon    her    lip    the    smile    of    pride   and   joy 

serene 
To  greet  the  men  who  break  her  chains  and  lead  her  forth  a 

queen. 

Sing  oh  !  the  song  of  effort  high, 

Of  valour  and  of  truth, 
Of  sun-blaze  in  the  morning  sky, 

Of  self-renewing  youth. 

No  tuneful  wail  of  plaintive  lute,  no  pleading  note  of  love, 
No  shepherd's  reed  for  Roisin  now,  no  voice  of  cooing  dove  : 
The  war-pipe   shrieking  on  the  gale  from  hostings  far  and 

near, 
The  slogan  pealing  on  the  hills  were  sweeter  to  her  ear. 
A    strain    of    rugged,    manly    might    were    meeter    to   her 

needj 
A  strain  to  foster  manly  strength  in  thought  and  word  and 

deed. 

Sing  óh  !  the  note  of  ringing  strife— 

The  tocsin  of  the  free. 
Sing  oh  !   to  save  a  nation's  life 

In  battles  still  to  be. 
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The  foe  whose  mailed  hand  smote  her  mouth  in  rage  of  battled 

lust. 
Whose  heel  has  crushed  her  snowy  neck  so  long  against  the 

dust, 
Whose  sword  and  scourge  have  splashed  her  blood  the  crawling 

ages  o'er, 
Who  robbed  her  of  her  queenly  rights,  her  gems  and  golden 

store, 
Would  woo  her  now  with  honeyed  guile  and  gilded  beggar's 

dole, 
And  steal  the  honour  from  her  heart  and  bargain  for  her  soul. 

Sing  oh  !    the  serpent  in  her  path, 

In  words  to  scorch  and  burn, 
Sing  oh  !  the  song  of  scornful  wrath 

The  tempter's  bribe  to  spurn. 

Oh  !    raise  the   song  of   Roisin   Dubh  in    Roisin's    ancient 

tongue 
Till  all  have  caught  its  ringing  strains,   the  aged  and  the 

young  ; 
Till   liar   sleek   and  canting  fraud    are   banished   from   her 

sight, 
Till    every    traitor    knave   is  robed    in  shame  as  black   as 

night, 
Till  fiery  hope  has  reached   her   clans   o'er  all  the  oceans 

wide 
And  brought  them  thronging  to  her  call  and  ranged  them  by 

her  side. 

Sing  oh  !   her  faith  in  banded  Right, 

And  oh  !   the  die  to  cast. 
Sing  triumph  in  the  future  fight, 

Her  greatest  AND  HER  LAST. 

Che  Buono. 
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córhAmte   riiAit  "oo'ti   twine   05. 

A  temb  acá  1  x>zir\f  x>o  fAogAit, 
ITIo  teA^A^c  50  cjiuirm  beif  teAC 
An  cé  r>&  T>cAini5  a  ciAtt  te  tiAoif 
Ctnf-fe  ^ac  nró  'n-A  ceAt). 

11 Á  fAnncAig  j\Aróce  bAoif', 
11 Á  An  t)fveAin  n-A  rnbro  aca, 

Slit   A   "OCIOCJMrO    -Atl    10m AX)    "oe    T^AOIf 

t)íot)  Aicne  aj\  C^íofc  -a^ac. 

HÁ    CA1C    *00    fAOgAt    vOÍOtriA01t1? 

1f  nÁ  tei^  An  Cftige  caj\  ceAt 
Óifv  An  cftAc  An  uAin  cfvuA-oAnn  fi 
1f  T>eocAi|\  a  fníotri   'n-A  ^ax>. 

1T>'    0156    OfCAlt   X)0    n'ieADA1|\ 

1f  bAitig  An  fogUmn  teac, 

Oif  An  5tó|\  nAó  cur^eAnn  An   ceAnn 

1f  cnniA  é  Ann  no  Af. 

t3ei>ói|\  niA|\  a  cteAccAif  a\k  T>cúif 
11  o  mA|\  a  beit)  pogUnm   teAC, 
pé  5ló|\  X)0  ttH5pifv  50   cjunnn 
SAn  LAbAijA  te  tlig  nA  KIpeAfiT:. 

An  5tóf\  11AC  pumueA|\  te  ^Aoif 
1f  nAó  501  |\e  "oo'n   c^oroe  nÁ  An   óAb 
Hí't  fAn  acc  A^  imceAcc  te  5A01C 
UlAf  imtigeAf  ó'n  ngA^Ajx  KeA-z;  fceAtn. 

t)Aitig  ^tAn-eótAf  50  cf.u  inn, 
1f  ctnrhnig  5A6  mt)  'n-A  ceA|\c  : 
An  5tó|\  a  bo^Ann  An  c^orOe 
1f  é  úAiúneAnn  te  Rig  nA  b^eA-fiC, 
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FATHER     TOM     BURKE 

ON   THE 

GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 

Delivered  in  Boston,  September  22nd,  1872. 

Men  of  Ireland — men  of  Irish  blood — men  of  Irish  race, 
I,  an  Irish  priest,  am  come  here  to  speak  to  you  of  the  genius 
and  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  I  am  come  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  history  of  our  nation  and  our  honourable  race. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  history  of  my  country.  I  say, 
taking  all  for  all,  that  it  is  the  grandest  country  and  the 
most  glorious  race  to  which  the  genius  of  history  can  bear 
record.  There  are  two  elements  that  constitute  the  character 
and  the  genius  of  every  people.  These  two  elements  are 
the  religion  of  the  people  and  their  government.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that,  of  all  the  influences  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  man,  or  upon  any  nation,  the  most  powerful 
is  the  influence  of  their  religion.  If  that  religion  be  from 
God  it  will  make  a  God-like  people.  If  that  religion  be  from 
Heaven,  it  will  make  a  heavenly  people.  If  that  religion 
be  noble,  it  will  make  a  noble  people.  Side  by  side  with 
their  religion  comes  the  form  or  system  of  government  under 
which  they  live.  If  that  government  be  just  and  fair,  mild 
and  beneficent,  it  will  make  a  noble  people.  If  that  govern- 
ment be  the  government  of  the  people — governing  themselves 
as  glorious  America  does  to-day — it  will  make  every  man  in 
the  land  a  lover  of  his  government,  a  lover  of  the  country, 
and  a  lover  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives.  But 
if  that  government  be  a  foreign  government — the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  race — it  will  make  an  alienated  people. 
If  that  government  be  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  government, 
it  will  make  a  rebellious  and  revolutionary  people.     .     .     . 

What  is  the  first  grand  feature  of  the  Irish  genius  and  the 
Irish   character?       It  is  this:    that,   having  once  received 
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the  Catholic  faith  from  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  has  clung  to  it 
with  a  fidelity  surpassing  all  other  peoples.  .  .  .  They 
struggled  for  that  faith  during  three  hundred',  years  against 
all  the  power  of  the  North — unconquered  and  unconquerable 
— when  the  Danes  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  Ireland  her 
Christian  faith,  and  to  force  her  back  into  the  darkness  of 
Pagan  infidelity.  They  have  struggled  for  that  faith  during 
three  hundred  years  of  English  tyranny  and  English  penal 
law.  They  have  suffered  for  that  faith  loss  of  property, 
loss  of  friends,  loss  of  nationality,  loss  of  life.  But  Ireland, 
glorious  Ireland,  has  never  relinquished  the  faith  which  she 
received — and  she  is  as  Catholic  to-day  as  in  the  day  when 
she  bowed  her  virgin  head  before  St.  Patrick  to  receive  from 
him  the  regenerating  waters  of  baptism.  This,  I  say,  is  the 
first  beautiful  light  in  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.     .     .     . 

The  next  great  point  in  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Irish  people  is  the  bravery  and  valour  and  courage  that 
have  been  tried  upon  a  thousand  fields  ;  and,  glory  to  you, 
O  Ireland  !  Irish  courage  has  never  been  found  wanting  ; 
never  !  They  fought  for  a  thousand  years  on  their  own  soil. 
The  cause  was  a  good  one  ;  the  fortune  of  the  cause  was  bad. 
They  were  defeated  and  overpowered  upon  a  hundred,  yea, 
a  thousand  fields  ;  but  never — from  the  day  on  which  Ireland's 
sword  sprang  from  its  scabbard  to  meet  the  first  marauding 
Dane,  down  to  the  day  that  the  last  Irish  soldier  perished 
on  Vinegar  Hill — never  has  Ireland  been  dishonoured  or 
defeated  by  the  cowardice  of  her  children.  Why  ?  Whence 
comes  this  light  of  our  people  ?  I  answer  that  it  comes  from 
this  ;  that  Ireland,  as  a  nation,  and  Irishmen,  as  a  people, 
have  never  yet  drawn  the  sword  in  a  bad,  a  treacherous, 
or  a  dishonourable  cause.  We  have  fought  on  a  thousand 
fields,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  we  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  obliged  to  shed  our  blood  in  a  cause  with  which  we 
had  no  sympathy  ;  but  Irishmen  have  never  freely  drawn 
the  sword,  except  in  the  sacred  cause  of  God,  of    the  altar 
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oí  God,  and  of  sacred  liberty — the  best  inheritance  of  man. 
Search  the  annals  of  the  military  history  of  Ireland*  Did 
we  fall  back  before  the  Dane,  when  for  three  centuries — 
three  hundred  years—he  poured  in  army  upon  army  on  Irish 
soil  ?  .  .  .  Did  we  ever  give  up  the  contest,  or  sheath  the 
sword,  or  say  the  cause  was  lost  ?  Never  !  England  yielded, 
and  admitted  the  Dane  as  a  conqueror.  France  yielded,  and 
admitted  the  Dane  as  a  ruler  and  a  king  amongst  her  people. 
But  Ireland  never — never  for  one  instant  yielded  ;  and 
upon  that  magnificent  Good  Friday  morning  at  Clontarf, 
she  drew  the  sword  with  united  hand,  swept  the  Dane  into 
his  own  sea,  and  rid  her  soil  of  him  for  ever.  Ah,  my  friends, 
Irishmen,  for  three  hundred  years,  were  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  their  God,  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  national  liberty. 

Then  came  the  invasion  of  the  English.  For  four  hundred 
years  our  people  fought  an  unsuccessful  fight ;  and  divided 
as  they  were,  broken  into  a  thousand  factions,  how  could 
they  succeed  when  success  is  promised  only  to  union  as  a 
preliminary  and  a  necessary  condition  ?  They  failed  in 
defending  and  asserting  the  nationality  of  Ireland.  At 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  England  declared  that  the 
war  was  no  longer  against  Ireland's  nationality,  but  against 
Ireland's  Catholic  religion.  And  England  declared  that 
the  Irish  people  must  consent,  not  only  to  be  slaves,  but  to 
be  Protestant  slaves.  Once  more  the  sword  of  Ireland 
came  forth  from  its  scabbard  ;  and  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation.  We  have  fought  for  three  hundred  years  ;  and 
only  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  experience  of  all  that  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  the  Government  and  people  of  England 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
too  strong  for  them.  They  were  conquerors  on  the  question 
of  religion  ;  and  Gladstone  declared  that  the  Protestant  Church 
was  no  longer  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Whence  came  this  light 
— this  magnificent  glory  that  sheds  itself  over  the  character 
and  the  genius  of  my  people  ?  I  see  an  Irishman  today 
m  the  streets  of  an  American  city  ;    I  see  him  a  poor  honest 
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labourer  ;  I  see  him,  perhaps,  clothed  in  rags  ;  I  see  him, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  too  much  drink  in,  and  forgetful  of 
himself ;  but,  wherever  I  see  a  true  Irishman,  down  upon 
my  very  knees  I  go  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  race 
that  never  yet  knew  how  to  fly  from  a  foe,  or  to  show  their 
backs  to  an  enemy. 


I  WALKED  THROUGH  BALLINDERRY. 

I  walked  through  Ballinderry  in  the  Spring-time, 

When  the  bud  was  on  the  tree  ; 
And  I  said,  in  every  fresh-ploughed  field  beholding 

The  sowers  striding  free, 
Scattering  broad-cast  forth  the  corn  in  golden  plenty 

On  the  quick  seed-clasping  soil, 
Even  such,  this  day,  among  the  fresh-stirred  hearts  of  Erin, 

Thomas  Davis,  is  thy  toil ! 

I  sat  by  Ballyshannon  in  the  Summer, 

And  saw  the  salmon  leap  ; 
And  I  said,  as  I  beheld  the  gallant  creatures 

Spring  glittering  from  the  deep. 
Through  the  spray,  and  through  the  prone  heaps    striving 
onward 

To  the  calm  clear  streams  above, 
So  seekest  thou  thy  native  founts  of  freedom,  Thomas  Davis, 

In  thy  brightness  of  strength  and  love. 

I  stood  on  Derrybawn  in  the  Autumn, 

And  I  heard  the  eagle  call 
With  a  clangorous  cry  of  wrath  and  lamentation 

That  filled  the  wide  mountain  hall, 
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O'er  the  bare  deserted  place  of  his  plundered  eyrie, 

And  I  said,  as  he  screamed  and  soared : 
So  callest  thou,  oh,  wrathful -soaring  Thomas  Davis, 

For  a  nation's  rights  restored  1 

And,  alas  !   to  think  but  now,  and  thou  art  lying, 

Dear  Davis,  dead  at  thy  mother's  knee  ; 
And  I,  no  mother  near,  on  my  own  sick-bed, 

That  face  on  earth  shall  never  see  ; 
I  may  lie  and  try  to  feel  that  I  am  not  dreaming, 

I  may  lie  and  try  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  " — 
But  a  hundred  such  as  I  will  never  comfort  Erin 

For  the  loss  of  the  noble  son  ! 

Young  husbandman  of  Erin's  fruitful  seedtime, 

In  the  fresh  track  of  danger's  plough  ! 
Who  will  walk  the  heavy,  toilsome,  perilous  furrow 

Girt  with  freedom's  seed-sheets  now  ? 
Who  will  banish  with  the  wholesome  crop  of  knowledge 

The  flaunting  weed  and  the  bitter  thorn, 
Now  that  thou  art  thyself  but  a  seed  for  hopeful  planting 

Against  the  resurrection  morn  ? 

Young  salmon  of  the  flood-tide  of  freedom 

That  swells  round  Erin's  shore  ! 
Thou  will  leap  against  their  loud  oppressive  torrent 

Of  bigotry  and  hate  no  more  ; 
Drawn  downward  by  their  prone  material  instinct, 

Let  them  thunder  on  their  rocks  and  foam — 
Thou  hast  leapt,  aspiring  soul,  to  founts  beyond  their  raging, 

Where  troubled  waters  never  come  ! 

But  I  grieve  not,  eagle  of  the  empty  eyrie, 

That  thy  wrathful  cry  is  still ; 
And  that  the  songs  alone  of  peaceful  mourners 

Are  heard  to-day  on  Erin's  hill ; 
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Better  far,  if  brothers'  war  be  destined  for  us, 

(God  avert  that  horrid  day,  I  pray  !) 
That  ere  our  hands  be  stained  with  slaughter  fratricidal, 

Thy  warm  hand  should  be  cold  in  clay. 

But  my  trust  is  strong  in  God,  who  made  us  brothers, 

That  He  will  not  suffer  those  right  hands 
Which  thou  hast  joined  in  holier  rites  than  wedlock, 

To  draw  opposing  brands. 
Oh,  many  a  tuneful  tongue  that  thou  mad'st  vocal 

Would  lie  cold  and  silent  then  : 
And  songless  long  once  more,  should  often-widowed  Erin 

Mourn  the  loss  of  her  young  men. 

Oh,  brave  young  men,  my  love,  my  pride  and  promise, 

'Tis  on  you  my  hopes  are  set, 
In  manliness,  in  kindliness,  in  justice 

To  make  Erin  a  nation  yet. 
Self-respecting,  self-relying,  self-advancing, 

In  union  or  in  severance,  free  and  strong — 
And  if  God  grant  this,  then,  under  God  to  Thomas  Davis, 

Let  the  greater  praise  belong. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
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THE  NUNS  OF  THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

What  is  a  nun  ?  What  induces  ladies  to  leave  the  world 
ana  enter  convents  ?  Of  what  class  and  character  are  they 
who  choose  such  life  ?  Are  they  the  old  whose  lives  have 
become  soured  by  disappointment  ?  No  ;  they  are  not. 
They  chose  their  strange  life  in  the  bloom  of  girlhood  while 
the  world's  promises  were  beckoning  them  on  and  the  future 
was  shedding  its  bright  light  on  their  hearts  like  the  sunshine 
that  silvers  the  rippling  waters.  Are  they  the  poor,  against 
whom  the  doors  of  society  are  shut  and  on  which  the  world 
frowns  with  repulsive  coldness  ?  Not  at  all.  In  every  age 
and  clime  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  conventual  muster  roll 
the  most  aristocratic  names  in  every  land.  Royal  maidens 
have  left  the  palace  for  the  cloistral  quiet  of  the  convent 
home.  The  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  laid  aside  her  royal  robes 
and  donned  the  coarse,  plain  habit  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
to-day  the  sister  of  England's  leading  lord — the  Duke  of 
Norfolk — is  a  nun  in  one  of  England's  convents.  It  is  not 
want  of  youth  or  of  the  world's  wealth  or  of  social  status 
that  has  led  women  to  convents.  Is  it  want  of  nature's 
wealth  ?  Have  they  buried  themselves  in  the  tomb  of 
cloistral  silence  because  nature  refused  them  nature's  choicest 
dower  to  woman — beauty  ?  The  foundress  of  the  Mercy 
Order,  Catherine  MacAulay,  was  lavishly  endowed  with 
wealth  and  accomplishments,  and  as  lavishly  endowed  with 
beauty,  and  the  famous  Nano  Nagle,  another  Irish  lady,  left 
the  ball-room  of  Louis  XV.  for  the  hovels  of  the  -poor  and 
shut  her  ears  to  the  blandishments  of  courtiers  that  she  might 
listen  with  sympathy  to  the  moans  of  the  destitute.  Is  it 
want  of  intellectual  endowments  which  forces  these  women 
to  fly  from  life's  problem  to  the  simple  routine  of  convent 
life  ?  I  might  give  a  long  answer,  but  a  short  one  will  suffice. 
Think  of  St.  Teresa,  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  again  of 
her  whom  we  may  yet  be  privileged  to  call  St.  Catherine 
MacAulay.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
names  that  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  nuns'  intellectual 
attainments.  Is  it  timidity,  then,  that  has  driven  them  in 
terror  from  the  noise  of  a  turbulent  world  to  the  solitude 
of  walled  silence  ?  Well,  when  one  meets  nuns  for  the  first 
time  and  with  slight  acquaintance  of  their  characters  one 
might  think  so.  Their  modest,  downcast  look,  their  shrinking 
from   public   notice,    their   utter   aversion    to    and    absolute 
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abhorrence  of  anything  like  evoking  admiration,  these  things 
might  suggest  the  thought  that  they  with  bird-like  instinct 
Bed  to  the  forest  solitude  of  cloistral  silence  where  the  sound 
that  oftenest  breaks  upon  their  ears  is  the  gentle  music  of  a 
sister's  song.  But  when  one  knows  more  intimately  the 
nature  of  their  lives  ;  when  he  sees  them  instructing  the 
abandoned  ignorant  in  the  schools  and  feeding  the  hungry 
at  the  convent  gates,  and  nursing  the  poor  in  the  slum  attic, 
and  smoothing  the  pillow  for  the  aching  head,  and  dressing 
the  festering  wounds  in  the  hospital  ward,  and  with  the 
eloquence  of  woman's  heart  pleading  with  the  hardened  wretch, 
and  with  saddened  brow  and  tear-stained  cheek  listening  to 
the  blasphemies  of  the  godless  afflicted,  and  staunching  the 
wounds  of  the  dying  on  the  battle  field,  and  moistening  the 
parched  lips  while  the  bullets  are  falling  around  them  and 
the  shells  exploding  above  their  heads,  then  one  realises  that 
these  strange  women  are  not  fear-affrighted  by  life's  alarms 
nor  panic  stricken  by  life's  terrors,  but  that  they  are  in  reality 
heroines.  All  honour  to  the  world's  heroines,  no  matter  to 
what  clime,  or  class,  or  creed  they  belong.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Press  recalled  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
chanted  again  the  grand  song  of  her  heroism.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deaden  the  music  of  that  song  or  to  seek  to  hush 
even  one  note  in  that  sweet  melody.  That  brave  Protestant 
lady — the  heroine  of  Crimea — has  richly  merited  the  laurel- 
crown  and  admiration  which  her  compatriots  and  the  world 
have  accorded  her  ;  but  who  except  God's  recording  angel 
can  count  the  host  of  women — brave  as  Florence  Nightingale — 
and  as  unselfish,  who  to-day  are  wearing  the  garb  of  Christ's 
spouses  in  every  land  under  heaven.  If  these  women,  then, 
are  endowed  with  youth  and  beauty  and  wealth  and  intellect 
and  courage,  why  have  they  to  all  appearance  stolen  their 
gifts  from  mankind  and  buried  them  in  the  catacombs  of 
cloistral  darkness  ?  Some  of  the  old  Jews  believed  that 
Jehovah  plunged  the  sun  twice  daily  into  water  lest  its  light 
might  be  too  dazzling  and  its  heat  too  great.  Is  it  some 
ridiculous  reason  such  as  this  that  has  influenced  these 
women's  lives  ?  Is  it  because  they  thought  that  their 
endowments  were  too  scorchingly  brilliant  that  they  hid 
them  behind  a  veil?  Did  they  fear  that  the  magnetism 
of  their  gifts  would  deflect  the  guiding  compass  of  human 
lives  and  lead  men  to  the  quicksands  of  spiritual  ruin?  or 
are  they  really  with  all  their  rich  dower  devoid  of  a  woman's 
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crowning  gift — a  heart  that  can  love  ?  Are  these  nuns 
Christian  Dianas,  female  monsters,  the  fairest  amongst  the 
things  that  God  created  only  that  He  forgot  to  put  a  heart 
in  them  ?  No  ;  the  nuns  of  our  Church  are  the  choicest 
ornaments  of  their  sex.  They  are  the  fairest  flowers  in  God's 
earthly  garden.  There  is  no  virtue  that  befits  a  true  woman 
wanting  in  them,  and  as  a  woman's  grand  power  to  love  is 
her  richest  endowment,  so  the  woman's  love  that  fills  the 
heart  of  a  nun  is  her  greatest  and  grandest  gift.  Oh,  how 
little  understood  is  a  nun's  heart.  The  world  thinks  that  it 
is  chilled  and  unresponsive,  that  purity  has  made  it  cold  as 
snow,  but  they  forget  that  as  the  hand  chafed  in  the  snow 
grows  warm  so  woman's  heart,  enmantled  in  the  white,  fleecy 
garment  of  divine  chastity  becomes  a  flaming  fire  which 
consumes  the  greatest  talent  of  the  most  gifted  soul.  A  nun's 
heart  cold  !  Why,  it  is  a  living  volcano  of  love.  There  is 
no  heart  so  consumed  with  the  fires  of  love  as  hers  is,  only 
her  love  is  purified  from  earthly  dross  like  the  filtered  waters 
that  have  been  cleaned  from  their  muddy  impurities.  Do 
you  know  the  real  secret  of  a  nun's  life  ;  the  sun  that  lights 
up  her  path  and  bathes  her  soul  with  light  and  makes  her 
earthly  life  an  earthly  heaven  ?  It  is  her  love,  her  woman's 
love  for  Jesus.  As  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  she  is 
united  to  Christ  as  the  branch  is  to  the  vine  ;  but  between 
her  Saviour  and  her  there  is,  if  I  might  so  say,  a  closer  and 
more  romantic  bond.  Christ,  who  is  her  Saviour  and  her 
God,  is,  at  the  same  time,  her  Spouse — espoused  to  her  in  a 
virginal,  spiritual  marriage.  She  adores  Him  as  her  God, 
she  pays  Him  homage  as  her  Redeemer,  but  her  woman's 
heart,  with  woman's  daring,  blends  with  those  feelings  of 
worship  and  of  reverence  her  woman's  love  for  Him  as  her 
spouse.  Her  heart  is  not  dead  to  love.  Oh,  no  ;  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  her  heart  is  surcharged  with  true  love,  and 
that  love  is  too  great  to  find  adequate  repletion  in  any  human 
life,  and  she  offers  it  to  Him  who,  though  God,  is  intensely 
human,  but  who,  because  He  is  God,  is  more  than  supremely 
worthy  of  such  a  precious  possession.  A  nun  is  a  classic 
of  her  sex.  In  her  heart  woman's  greatest  power  of  love 
is  completed  and  idealised,  for  in  her  woman's  love  reaches 
its  grandest  climax  of  noble  unselfishness  and  sublime 
aspiration.  Think  of  it.  To  cheerfully  give  her  heart's 
love  to  Christ  and  to  spurn  all  earthly  lovers  as  undeserving 
of  such  a  gift.       Oh,  what  a  height  of  daring  ambition  and 
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what  depth  oi  lavish  sacrifice  is  there  !  Strange  is  her  life, 
indeed,  but  when  properly  understood  how  romantic  !  In 
earthly  marriages  a  halo  of  special  happiness  surrounds  the 
honeymoon  days.  The  newly  united  lovers  seem  to  walk 
on  rose-strewn  paths  through  a  fragrant  world  lighted  by  a 
specially  brilliant  sun.  But  though  peace  and  joy  outlive 
novelty,  the  roses  ade  and  the  fragrance  dies  away,  and  the 
sun  becomes  dim  and  the  dreams  are  dispelled,  and  the  harsh 
realities  of  every-day  life  rise  up  again  around  them,  and  all 
is  almost  as  it  was  before.  The  new  song  of  life  grows  fainter, 
though  it  dies  not,  and  the  harsh  call  of  duty  grows  louder, 
and  the  poetry  begins  to  sound  afar  off,  and  the  monotonous 
voice  of  every-day  needs  comes  nearer.  Such  is  the 
epitomised  history  of  worldly  marriages,  but  such  is  not  the 
history  of  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  nun  with  Christ. 
Her  whole  life  is  one  long  honeymoon.  The  glamour  that 
surrounds  her  spiritual  betrothal  with  the  King  of  the  virgins 
lives  till  death.  The  sun  of  her  soul's  morning  is  never 
clouded  for  long.  As  day  ushereth  in  day  that  sun  grows 
brighter  and  its  beams  shed  greater  radiance.  The  beauty 
of  her  Spouse  is  unfathomable,  for  His  perfections  are  infinite. 
Faith  and  love  give  daily  increasing  light  to  her  eyes,  and 
as  the  days  and  years  pass  on  the  infinite  beauty  of  her  Spouse 
becomes  more  manifest  to  her.  The  revelation  quickens 
her  love  and  opens  up  new  depths  of  love  and  sacrifice  in  her 
soul,  and  from  mount  to  mount  of  seraphic  ardour  she  ascends 
until  her  last  love-fraught  look  to  Christ  from  earth  merges 
into  her  first  eternal  face-to-face  gaze  at  Him  in  heaven. 

Some  worldly-minded  ladies  shudder  at  the  dull  monotony 
of  a  nun's  life.  How  frightful  such  a  life,  how  prison-like, 
how  unnatural,  they  think.  Just  imagine  it  as  they  do. 
Never  a  word  about  society  topics,  never  a  thought  about  the 
latest  fashions  in  dress,  never  a  wish  to  captivate,  never  a 
desire  to  be  talked  about  and  admired,  never  an  ambition  to 
stand  in  the  world's  limelight,  and  to  smile  back  in  response 
to  the  admiring  looks  of  adoring  courtiers.  No  "  at  homes," 
no  thrilling  concerts,  where  the  heart's  desires  are  spoken  in 
music's  language,  no  reserve  seats  in  the  full-dress  circle  to 
witness  life's  dramas  photographed,  no  dreamy  waltzes,  no 
motor  drives  through  scenes  draped  in  nature's  loveliness  and 
with  the  music  of  compliments  singing  in  their  ears,  only  the 
silent  convent  and  the  echoing  cloister,  and  the  gloomy 
church,  with  its  dim,  religious  light,  and  the  hard  couch,  and 
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the  bare  cold  cell,  whose  chief  ornament  is  the  crucifix,  and 
the  company  of  ragged  children  and  pale-faced  orphans  and 
weeping  women  and  starving  men  and  tear-eyed  poverty  and 
blear-eyed  wretchedness  and  blind-eyed  callousness,  and  gaping 
wounds  and  agonising  moans,  and  expiring  gasps  and  death. 
From  such  a  sight  society  ladies  turn  in  horror,  and  before 
such  scenes,  even  strong  men  grow  faint,  but  at  their  alarm 
the  gentle  nun  smiles  with  the  smi  e  of  pity  and  of  peace. 
She  sees  these  scenes  in  a  different  light  from  the  world's  light, 
and  under  that  light  they  become  attractive.  She  looks  at 
them  through  the  splendour  of  the  Precious  Blood,  in  them 
she  sees  opportunities  of  furthering  the  interests  of  her  Lord 
and  Spouse,  and  so,  indifferent  to  their  repulsiveness,  she 
plunges  into  them  with  a  glad  and  ardent  heart.  For  her 
there  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  except  where  her  Spouse's 
name  can  be  declared  and  His  goodness  told  of,  no  misery 
except  where  His  love  is  excommunicated.  The  things  the 
absence  of  which  in  her  life  make  the  giddy  society  ladies 
but  shudder  are  to  her  empty  and  vain  and  transient.  The 
light  of  their  happiness  is  chiefly  artificial,  but  hers  comes  from 
the  uncreated  sun,  and  as  its  white  light  passes  through  the 
prism  of  her  pure  soul  it  is  refracted  into  a  rainbow  of  loveliness 
where  every  hue  is  a  heavenly  messenger  that  tells  of  the 
inexhaustible,  all-embracing,  never-fading  splendour  of  Christ. 
Their  happiness  is  only  the  noise  in  the  darkness  that  helps  to 
silence  the  terrors  of  ghost-affrighted  souls.  Hers  is  the 
earnest  voice  speaking  calmly  in  the  daylight  and  whispering 
to  her  with  gentle  yet  omnipotent  assurance.  It  is  :  Fear 
not.  My  peace  I  leave  you,  My  peace  I  give  you.  Ah,  yes 
these  nuns  have  looked  behind  the  rent  veil,  and  have  gazed 
at  the  new  Holy  of  Holies.  They  have  seen  Jesus  in  His 
Sacramental  home,  and  have  dedicated  to  Him  their  pure 
heart's  undivided  love,  and  have  devoted  to  Him  their  gifts 
and  their  lives,  and  up  to  Him  in  heaven  rises  the  odour  of 
their  sacrifice  more  savoury  than  the  incense  which  rose  from 
Noe's  altar  after  the  angry,  sin-cleansing  waters  of  the  deluge 
had  returned  to  the  sea.  These  nuns  grudge  not  their  sisters 
in  the  world  the  world's  hollow  joys,  for  Christ  has  espoused 
them,  and  in  Him  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
No  thought  except  what  appertains  to  His  greatness  dwells 
in  their  souls,  no  ambition  except  the  furtherance  of  His 
glory  is  cherished  by  their  hearts.  Remember,  they  seek 
not  a  monopoly  of  His  love.     Their  hearts  rejoice  if  He  smiles 
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op  others.  They  understand  Him,  they  have  realised  that 
His  heart's  wishes  reached  out  to  all  mankind,  and  with 
unflagging,  heroic  devotion  they  struggle  to  satisfy  these 
longings.  Their  lives  are  centred  in  Him.  Their  waking 
thoughts  are  of  Him.  Their  morning  steps  are  towards 
Him  in  His  Sacramental  home.  Around  the  altar  they  kneel 
while  He  is  offered  up  in  mystic  sacrifice.  Then  comes  the 
daily  reward.  Jesus  comes  to  them,  and  heart  to  heart  they 
speak  with  each  other.  They  conceal  nothing  from  Him. 
They  lay  bare  before  Him  their  heart's  innermost  secrets. 
They  tell  Him  of  yesterday  and  of  to-day,  of  what  they  have 
done  for  Him  and  what  they  wish  to  do,  how  much  they  love 
Him  and  how  earnestly  they  wish  to  love  Him  more.  And 
He — He  rewards  them  with  the  smile  of  approval  and  of  love, 
and  as  a  token  of  His  thanks  He  daily  lights  anew  in  their 
hearts  from  the  flames  of  His  own  Sacred  Heart's  longing 
the  lamp  of  their  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

Then  they  retire  for  their  daily  duties,  where  each  seeks 
opportunities  to  show  her  love  for  her  Spouse  and  to  accom- 
plish fresh  conquests  for  Him,  but  as  they  go  the  heart  of  each 
is  a  living  tabernacle  where  Jesus  is  enthroned.  Varied  are 
the  scenes  of  their  daily  lives,  for  multifarious  are  the  interests 
of  Jesus.  You  will  find  them  in  the  silent  church  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  like  the  Cherubim  that  overshadowed 
the  Mercy  Seat  in  the  ancient  Holy  of  Holies.  You  will  find 
them  amongst  the  children  like  angels  that  open  young  eyes 
to  the  light  of  heaven.  You  will  see  them  amongst  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  our  towns  and  cities,  writing  with  gentle  hands 
on  the  blank  tablets  of  their  minds  the  story  of  the  holiness 
of  God  and  the  kindliness  of  Jesus,  and  the  motherliness  of 
Mary.  In  the  highways  and  the  bye-ways  of  the  world, 
in  every  clime,  you  will  meet  them  dispelling  wTith  woman's 
zeal  the  darkness  of  materialism,  and  clothing  the  dry  bones  of 
selfishness  with  the  living  vesture  of  supernatural  faith,  and 
breathing  into  the  new  man  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Wherever 
sin  and  sin's  offspring — sorrow  and  suffering — assert  them- 
selves, there  you  will  find  our  nuns,  and  their  presence  is 
always  like  light  in  a  dark  place,  like  warmth  in  a  frozen  cell. 
No  novelist  has  ever  created  from  fancy  a  heroine  with  so 
romantic  a  life  as  theirs.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that 
religion  is  the  sublimest  form  of  poetry,  and  surely  the  sweetest 
lines  in  life's  grandest  poem  are  those  which  tell  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thomas  P.  F.  Gallagher. 
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An  mime  t)ocu  tiASAt  D'iAntiAit)  t)émce. 

go  rnbeAnningit)  T)ia  Agur  tntii^e  A^uf  Pá-ojaais,  ftí  An 
T)otfmAig,  innÁ  ha  ^ceAnnAigte,  A^tif  'óá  ceAnn  Co^CAige  t)uic, 
a  mgeAn  An  TDeAjAtAfA  te  co§a  mat  Aft,  fMAm  nÁft  cÁmeAt)  1 
T)C15  An  CAbAiftne  ;  A$;ur  50  mbiró  buAn  a  mAifvifv-re  1  reilb 
ha  liÁice  ! 

Oonnur  uá  ctí,  a  ftíg-beAti  Áttnnn  ?  T)aja  ha  tniontiA  uaoi 
50  triAit  mAft  bA  T)uaL  A^uf  bA  mitóAr  tunc  a  beit.  Cionnur 
cá  TDiAfimum  A^tif  An  cU\nn  ?  Uáit>  50  bjAíogmAn  ceAnn,  A$;tjr 
triAit  ó  *Ó1A  1  n-A  gceAnn. 

A  f eAt),  a  beAn  tíiAit  An  age  ir  a  ftúm  Jit  mo  óftoi'úe,  a^  fo 
CAm-cuAifVo,  ctnfeAt)  ^An  iAftf\Ait),  ^atja  50  iDCÁmi^,  éAT)An 
meijA^eAc,  rnibAt  50  T>eifieAnnAó,  x>a\jza  v\a  T)tnbe,  Agtif  cut 
te  Vióx>  x>o  cÁini5  txdtí'  péúCAinc  le  nuAit)rcéALA,  if,  mÁ'r  Áit 
te  T)ia  é,  if  mAlt  An  c-ionAt)  x>ó  pém  é.  1r  rriAit  ceAnA  ! 
^  riiAtA  r\A  míne, 

Óin  if  cú   fíot  nA  fAoite, 

T)e  ifiAfxcfttJAg  An   píonA, 

1f  T>e  tfiAitib  nA  cífte  ; 

A^tif  t>éAjA£AijA  uaic  ó  ó|\oit)e  é  te  t)eigincinn. 

£o  ceAnn  ThA^An  oineAT)  nAT>éif\ce  reo  T)e  f  pf\éiT)  r CAoiLceAó, 
T>e  éA^  T)Aoine,  nÁ  bUAtAt)  bor,  nÁ  f ite  ftor c,  nÁ  tíonAi!)  tÁitftige, 
nÁ  ftit  ceme  ^An  ceAf  Afi^An,  nÁ  biA*ú  otAfVóA  nÁ  coftnAtfiA, 
nÁ  cftóóAft  TMmteAóc  oftc  péw  nÁ  Aft  Aon  t)uine  ir  TDtnne  t)uic 
0  nocc  50  btiAt)Ain  ó  nocc,  nÁ  Anocc  péw,  A§nf  T)em  An  T>éAf\c 

Aft  An  bpÁirce  bocc 

5  An    gAj\lYÓA    ^An    50f\C, 

gAn  rnÁt  A|\  a  coftp, 
TU  póf  píofA  a  tiocc 
1  n-A  pócA  X)e&s  Anocc  ! 

•ó'á  brwAif  AtAift  bÁf  tÁ  cjuiArú  ptiAn  eAf|\Aig;  A^tif  T)Áf  bÁUA'ú 
a  ttiÁtAif\  1  T)co|\  tiiófv  Aicmn,  míte  mitteón  motAt)  A^tif  5tói|ie 
A^tif  onói|\  A^tif  bm'úeACAf  te  T)ia,  Deo  Gratias  ! 

ITIac  T)o  CAiC|\íonA  -oe  TlÁif  A^tif  T)o  SeÁn  bocc  tÍA  1TltificA>óA 
ó  CobA|\  tlíog  An  T)oifmAi5  A^tif  ó  t)éAt  Cfoif  e  píjunne  mif  e, 
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nu\|\  a  n^oAtMrú  mé  iu\  hoóc  ngtAiicunAif  x>éA^  50  t>ia*óa  An 
óf\oróe  mo  X)Á  i')0Á|\in\ti  Aguf  Att  fCAtÁn  mo  >ÓÁ  gtún  fíor  aj\ 
S|\v\i*o  ik\  iiibio|\ÁtK\r  1  bp  ATmAire  An  Acaja  SeÁn  Uóibín,  aj\ 
0oA|\rU\|v  pojxrlAinge  ifcrg  ;  A5Uf  t>íot>  ré  pé  bnAgAit)  Antrim 
mo  time,  Aguf  cmn  nótriAC  An  c-Aon  cnoóAine  ArhÁm  c\\ua*ó 
niuvó  teitpmgne  A5  nwnce  fíor  A]\  untÁn  t>o  póicín.  Ó  '\\ú 
t)éin,  A$;iir  50  roinbigit)  T)ia  T)uic,  ir  50  n-eingvú  sniAn  one, 
if  50  mbAt)  neArfiAn  ^eAt  a  nAóAf  biAt)  'ótnc  ! 

11 Á  $Aib  teAtrcéAt  tiom  Anoir,  nÁ  bíot)  An  c-eiceAó  A^Am 
te  pvgÁit  uAit,  a  T)AtCA  T)o  mÁtAn,  Agar  a  piof  a^ac  péw 
51.1  nAb  otc  An  eAnfAt)  An  tDféA^,  aj\  An  At)t3A|A  50  tot) Ann  fí  An 
-piACAit,  50  mbnéAnAnn  fí  An  AnÁt,  A^ur  50  mbeineAnn  fí  An 
c-AnAm  boot  téi  fíor  50  pín-íoccAn  itpmnn  r>Á  piAnAt)  An  f?Ait) 
beráeAf  T)ia  A5  cAiteAm  nA  ^tóine.  T)Á  b|\ig  rw,  a  mgeAn 
óg,   1:1115  pém   a  Viacc  rcm'ob  ó  'ónif,  rnArám   ó   ctoic,   A^ur 

mAT)|\AT)     ^éAf     fCAttÓmeAC    130     Ct)1|\eAf-fA    -óíom     A5     ceAóc 

T)'iA|AfAit)  nA  T)éince  reo  onu-fA  mAn  nÁ  ZAftApipÁ  tom  í — 

A^tir  t>o  béAjA-pAin  ceAnA, 

1f  ní  né  AttiÁm  te  hAnAm  t>o  cajaat) 

Acá  te  ciAn  1  T)€AtAm  ! 

acc  ctnrhmg  pém  An  uAin  a  bei'úeAf  An  bneit  t>á  bf\eit,  A^tir 
An  c-AnAm  t>á  meÁtxiAn  A5  tThceÁt  tlAomtA  AjVOAw^eAt, 
A^ur  nA  ceitne  ipeApA  piceAt)  1  n-A  reAfAm  An  >óóinrib  lí-pmnn, 
A^uf  cnúCAróe  mó|\A  cAmA  A^uf  úijvo  tfiónA  ^AbAn  1  tÁrhAib 
^ac  nmnne  aca.  tlc  !  tno  téAn  !  T>éAnc  LeAC-r a  mo  beAnnAcc-fA 
t>o  beit  a^ac  An  tiAi|\  nx)  vo'  piiAf  cAitc  f uAf  50  plAiteAf  mó|\  vía 
nAorh.  X)Á  bfig  fin,  -péAó  50  CAifeAó  cfnAigtriéiteAc  a\\  An 
nT)tnne  nAf At  bocc  A5  peiceAni  Afv  *oo  g|\ÁfA. 

An  ^ctoif  eAnn  zu  teAC  mé,  a  beAn  nA  coif  e  mine  £An  f  peAó  ? 

Cm'oc  triAit  A^uf  cion  one, 
A^uf  tmge  cAn  éif  mic  one, 
A^uf  einge  bniofc  one  ! 

t)á  ia|\|vaitj  ^n  tJiA  ^An  teAnb  cneArnA  nÁ  eAfnA  b|iifue 
10ÍIAC,  A^ur  einig  1*0'  feAfAtti — ir  nÁn  -pAgAt)  cú  cneAncAinu — ■ 
A?;uf  cAbAin  cugAm  uní  ctnt)  cÁife,  t)Á  cuto  A|\Ám,  ftintAiT)n 
\r\A}]\r^cúlA  nófCA,  unóAn  x>e  píofA  cní  fcittm^e,  peic  cnmt- 
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neAócA,  céAX)  ime  A^uf  ctoc  otnA  ;  A^ur  f  CAoit  uaic  cum 
fiubAil  me  LÁ  5eAj\f\  geirhfvró,  1  n-Ainn  T)é. 

^éAó  fo,  a  beAn  An  oge  ;  peACAi'Oe  fit  xVúAim  aj\  m'AnAm 
mtm-A  n^ec-bAit)  mé  t\a  CÚ15  gtAncufAir  uimceAtt  nA  5CÚ15 
n5tAn-Atcóf\Ac  ajzá  1  ^Citt  CfviA'ó  cj\í  reAcutfiAme  ó'n  ^CéAX>Aome 
feo  cugAinn,  exvóon,  mA  cá  fé  1  r\x>Ár\  T>om  50  ^CAt^AfvpAt) 
rrTAgAit)  foif  ó  'óeAf  aj\  í)Aite  t)úif\ne  v\a  mófv  corhAccA,  A^uf 

61  mg  ^x>'  feAfArh, 

A  mAigT)eAn   tfiAireAó, 

^tif  ctn|A  uaic  An  TtéApc  T>Aor\r\AóZAc  1  moiceif\ge  ^n  LuAin, 
1  nTMAtmAige  An  cSAtAifvn,  1  scfAor  nA  cotnA  A^ur  1  n-Ainmém 
v\a  bpeACAó  foitri  buAtAt)  ha  n-újvo  if  f cféAóAt)  r\A  nxnAbAl 
aj;  cómcuA^Ain  An  TDAefA-peACAig  50  mAtUngte  *oiAn  t>áv\a 
'oofunge. 

A   bemín    bAnAtfiAit  'oe'n    pófv   t)AtAmAiL   An    uaij\   nÁ   ptnt 

*OÚlt  A^AU  An  T)éA|AC  fO  *00   ÚAbA1f\€  UA1C  £0   ponntflAf  fCAOlt  T>0 

óAitín  cAom  cneAfUA  tiom  ;  A^ur  focfóóAit)  mé  nA  reAóc 
mÁtAráe  uij\ce  X)Á1(\AX)  Ainm  mÁlA  An  coiLL,  mÁtA  An  crtmneAm, 
mÁtA  An  ciAj\pÁm,  An  piocAi|\e  An  pACAif\e  Agur  An  meAlbós 
móf,  nA  feAóc  >oueAócAi|M>óe,  cóca  CAicireAó  ^AtAnnAc 
pfeAbAnAc,  A^uf  -pAttAm^  f  aida  triAjA  -péi-|AÍn  ;  cfiof  f ciAn 
A^ur  CAinnín  50  mbu-ó  iDóig  Léi  50  mbeAt)  Aif^eAT)  cj\oire  ?>Á 
btiAtAt)  1  n^Aó  bAite  mAfvsAró  aj\  pura  nA  tiCifeAnn. 

1f  é  cfíoó  An  fcéit  nÁ  ptiAif\  mA|\  ^éi^c  acc  ctAbAifeAóc 
béiL  50  nmibAif\c  ré  téi  : 

A  cfón-óAite  tmro-rm eAfúA  míonAif\eAc, 
1f  >oóig  teAu  5uj\  cóifv  mnc  beit  béAt-tÁit)i|\ ; 
ílí  cóij\,  if  T)A|\  nt)óig,  T)A  mb'éAiDÁit  Liorn, 
T)o  geobAmn  ofiu  T)e  'úóifmib  50  plAOfCÁncA. 

A  cAite  An  coitt  tiAicne  g^tiAm^A  go^cA 
T)e  ftiocc  fiÁcAim  A^tif  cnÁibe  tDo  óAfAt), 
ÍTItmA  fC|\ni|\pi|\  x)ex>'  teAn^Am  50  CApA 
tlnfcpAit)  mé  X)o  béAt  te  bACA. 

T)o  bí  C|\iú|v  bAn,  bA  nAi|\  mA|A  fcéAt  é, 
As  5Ab Alt  X)Á  fAtAib  im'  mAfA  5 An  c^aocai1) 
"Oo  ctMj\eAf  1  n'oAn  a  ^cÁit  'f  a  T)C|Aéite 
1f  mé  bocc  cjAÁi'óce  ^An  f  AgÁit  Af  Aon  pur*. 
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Hi   hionthuin   Liom   beA^Án   ceine  UiAt-fuAf\, 
11 Á   lu|u\\i|uv  cAiUge  te  ceifneAtfi   tnófv, 
11 Á  beAn  05  bf\AT>AC  riiíonÁif\eAc, 
11 A  be  An   nge  5  An   ALtuf  ^An  nÁifie. 

11  í  Air  Uoin  cAm-floro  cAil/ige  cAtrifiÁnAc  a\\  a  CjAotn-fvtiAtAfi 
T)Á  bpint  f|\ón  curhAng  óAtn  ciocfAc  if  béAt  THAbttn'óe  ptAOf- 
t \\iu\c  :  10m  tÁn  X)e  fiActAib  btm-o'ófiA  bAfivóeAnsA  1T)1|\  a  t>á 
T)|\AntiT)At  ;  mAtA  cturhAc,  puf  fveAtfiAf  tnojv-tfiAnncAc  !  go 
*oeAj\btA  t)íb  if  feAct  rneAf a  í  'nÁ  niAfv  bí  a  cuAijvifc. 

11i  aic  Horn  tnuc  rnnÁ"  nÁ  cfAobÁn  nÁ  CÁ5  ff\Áit)e  cAoLfpÁsAó 
1  leAbtAm.  Hi  aic  tiotn  fuiiTnn  ptiAtAtAc  -pAtAtAC  -pAicteosAc, 
inójA-cíocfVAc  tiobAf\nAó  pLubAfnAc  fc^éAcó^Ac  A5  a  rnbeAt) 
bun-fiige  |\eAttiAfv,  rnéAt)uit  CAnAi^e  tom  A^uf  cott  ftio^ÁnAó 
SOjtm. 

11  í  aic  tiom  beAn  ponn  óAtAoifeAc  cteAfAc, 

II Á  póf  beAn  fiiAt)  rhAitif eAó  rheAn^Ac  : 

th'onn  beAn  fiuAt)  mAf  cuac  it>1|\  *óá  f  caiju:  ; 

1f  beAn  bÁn,  t>aj\  mo  LÁitfi,  ní  triAit  a  f\nn  nÁ  a  feAfvc. 

1f  AtritA  bionn  beAn  T)onn  itiaja  fióf  1  gcopÁn  geAt 

1f  An  beAn  T>ub  bíonn  rnAf  ófAónÁnAc  feAti. 

T)o  b'Aic  tiom  CAltTn 
1Tlín   mémeAiriAit, 
CAom   ceiteAitiAit, 

Ó5    AOnCAttlAlt, 

lÁn  tie  fiéAfún — 
CAitín  T)eigbit)e  t)eigcrge  T)eAgtfmince, 
SuijAgeAc  fú^Aó  mitif  cúbAjvcA. 

A^uf  ÓgATIAC  eAt)nÁi|AeAc 
éAT)ÁtAó  ^túntÁmiiA, 
Séirh-fÁi>úceAc  trnonn-ÁUnnn. 
giAf-fúiteAó 

t)05    ÚfAtAC 

thOf-ff\ÓnAÓ    CAOt-ttlAtAlgeAÓ, 

lCntni-óe  rriAit  cof  A^uf  bfiAnnftAi'óe  bf\eAg  bjAÁgAiT). 

An  T3ÍS  fm   a  beit  pófCA  A5  a  céite, 
An   ^-o^AnAC  if  av\   ói^beAn   céATmA. 
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